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PREFACE 


At the beginning of the session 1922-23 I cleliyered a series of 
lectm’es on “The Economic History of Ancient India” to the students of 
the Kalikat3 Vidyapitha and as a token of my humble connection with 
that noble institution I published those lectures in January 1925. 

In bringing out this second edition I have necessarily to make 
substantial additions and alterations so much so that the work has to be 
published in two volumes. I have avoided on principle all theoretical 
disquisitions throughout this work. It has been my aim rather simply 
to present the facts in a connected manner with a view to illustrate, as 
far as possible, the gradual development of economic progress from the 
earliest times. I have always indicated the sources of my information in 
order that my conclusions may bo tested with reference to the authorities 
on which they are based. In this connection I beg to acknowledge the 
invaluable help and guidance I have received from the researches of 
Professors Zimmer, Macdonell and Keith, Drs. Pick and Rhys Davids and 
Professor Hopkins who have dealt with the economic data on the basis 
respectively of the Vedas, the Jstakas and the Epics. 

I take this opportunity of expressing publicly my thanks to those 
savants and scholars who have favoured me with critical appreciation of the 
first edition of this work and to the authorities of the Benares Hindu 
University and the University of Calcutta who immediately after its 
publication kindly recommended it for introduction into their Post-graduate 
classes in Ancient Indian History and Culture. 


Prafulla Chandra College 
Bagerhat 

The 3rd July 1937. 


SANTOSH KUMAR DAS. 




INTRODUCTION 


The starting point of all human activity is the existence of wants. 
Co satisfy hunger and thirst, to obtain shelter and to provide clothing 
vere the chief aims of primiti re man and constitute even to-day the 
notor-forces of all society. As man develops, his wants grow in number 
ind refinement. However civilised he becomes, his material welfare is 
;he foundation on whieh the entire structure of his larger Kfe is built up. 
liver since his creation man has waged an unceasing struggle not only to 
ree himself from the vagaries of Nature but also to modify and utilise the 
orces of Nature to his own account. Any one, therefore, who wishes to 
ngage in the study of human society can hardly neglect man’s relations to 
is material environment, so essential to his life and progress. A study of 

I tiis material basis will also enable him to disclose the influence of forces 
therwise imnoticed and thus to throw new light on the explanation of the 
)a8t or the moulding of the future. 

Yet strangely enough this material or economic basis of human exis- 
ence hardly drew the attention of historians except incidentally. With 
ongenital human weakness for the uncommon and the extraordinary, they 
enerally emphasised the cataclysmic factors in society like war and exag- 
erated the importance of the Supermen, the Heroes of History. As Dr. 
’rice says “ Political changes and constitutional developments, the rise and 
all of dynasties and statesmen, the vicissitudes of military and naval 
lonflict filled the canvas and presented tempting opportunities for able 
iraftmanship and rich contrasted colouring.” Thus the normal and actual 
levelopment of human society, through the arts of peace and co-operation 
las been overshadowed by the lurid clouds of war and political strife. If, 
herefore, we want to re-establish History on her only true pedestal of 
;ruth and humanity, every individual writer and teacher of history must 
mmediately start the work of expiation and search into the intimate 
’elation that subsisted between Man and the surrounding Nature which 
ixerted the most powerful influence on the evolution of human life and 
thought. 

As regards this material environment we must take into account the 
>hy|sical features of a country, its geographical position and climate, the 
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nature of its soil, its productive capacity, the conditions of its food supply 
etc., and before we proceed to a study of the economic history of Ancient 
India a consideration of these with special reference to India must enga^ 
our attention so that we may see to what extent man in Ancient India was 
permanently affected by the material basis of his existence. 

According to Geologists India was represented in Palaeozoic times by 
the central plateau and the northern fringe of the x\j’avalli mountains. 
To its north lay a shallow sea covering the area of modern Afganisthan, 
Eajputna and the Himalayan regions. In Tertiary times the Gondwana 
beds were foruied extending over Assam and the Eastern Himalayas and 
this nucleus of India Avas connected with the continent of Africa by a 
stretch of dry land. At this time as a result of volcanic cataclysms the 
Gondwana continent was broken up and an area of 200,000 square miles 
was covered with lava, thus resulting in the formation of the Deccan, In 
the Pliocene period due to volcanic activity there commenced the great 
upheaval to the north, resulting in the formation of the Himalayas. 
The deterioration of rock on both sides due to the action of rain and 
glaciers, the collected alluvium of ages brought down by the hill-torrents 
filled up in course of time the shalloAV gap and thus gradually the rirer 
systems of the Indus and the Ganges were formed and India attained 
roughly her present shape. 

Thus formed India became remarkable for her natural boundaries, being 
surrounded on all sides by moimtains and seas. In ancient times the sea was a 
formidable barrier against foreign invasions. Crafts from Egypt or Mesopota¬ 
mia, from China or Java could come with favourable wind to trade with 
India but the idea of conquest could not be conceived. For the Arabian 
Sea or the Bay of Bengal was not very easy to cross and there was no 
comitry in the East or the West which had a sufficiently strong fleet to 
undertake the conquest of India. The mountains no doubt contained 
passes but they could be crossed with difficulty, as most of them were very 
narrow, high and therefore covered with snow during greater part of the 
year. The narroAvness of those passes made it impossible for barbaric hordes 
to come in sufficient numbers to overwhelm, far less to obliterate, the 
settled civilisation of previous ages. Thus her natural boundaries w^ich 



made India virtually immune from foreign invasions not only rendered the 
Indian civilisation at once original and unique in character hut also alloaved 
time to her socio-economic institutions to become deep-rooted and in a great 
measure able to withstand the modifying influences of later invaders. 

The socio-economic life of man is equally induenced by the 
climate and configuration of his habitat. His food supply, which depends 
on the climate and soil influences him directly and regulates his efiorts. 
Moreover, climate infiuences his capacity for labour. People of warmer 
regions are less active and visjorous th m men of cooler remons. The 
Indo-Aryans of the Vedic Age when they lived in the cooler climate of the 
Punjab and U. P. were famous for their martial prowess and spirit of 
adventure which were for a long time kept alive by the necessity of hold¬ 
ing their own against the non-Aryans. But when after the resistance of the 
non-Aryans was broken they had settled in the Gangetie plain for a certain 
amount of time the enervating influence of the warm climate told upon 
them and made them languid and fond of repose and thus unable to follow 
habitually any standard of good workmanship or to soar always the height 
of workmanship of which they were capable. In warmer latitudes early 
marriages are always universal and hence the rate of birth is very 
high and consequently we find ‘a low respect for human life’. For this 
reason Indo-Aryan society of the Vedic Ago is not marked by early 
marriage which grew up along with the pernicious custom of infanticide 
in the warmer parts of the country. Men of warmer regions require 
simple food, clothing and housing while people of cooler regions 
require strong drink and nourishing food to sustain them and such clothing 
and dwelling house as may protect them against weather. Hence in the 
comparatively drier regions the entrance and enclosure aspects of the dwell¬ 
ing house were more prominent and the references to the^e features and 
their figurative use accordingly occur in texts like the Rgveda which were 
mainly of Midlandic origin. With the march of Aryan arms into the i ain- 
flooded lower Gangetie valley the roof naturally had to be built up care¬ 
fully and we therefore find much care bestowed on the construction of the 
thatched roof in the house-construction outlined in the Atharvaveda, which 
is pre-eminently a book of the Angirasas, who are definitely located in and 
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associated with the very same lower Gangetic provinces in Pauranic tradi¬ 
tion. Por similar reasons the Vedic Aryans who lived in the cooler climate 
of the Punjab and U. P. wore dress mostly made of wool and ate food in 
which wheat, wine and meat formed a principal part. With the progress 
of Aryan arms into the warmer eastern parts of the country we find a 
growing dislike for wine and meat, specially beef and the substitution 
of rice for wheat as food and of linen, cotton and silk for woolen 
dress. 

Owin" to the rigours of climate, however, the realms of snow in the 
Himalayan regions long remained devoid of culture and economic progress 
while in the rainless and very hot climate of the sandy desert of Rajputna 
man long remained a semi-nomad moving from place to place in search of 
good pasturage for his flock. In the ludo-Gangetic plains, on the other 
hand, the genial climate (which is ‘milder than the climate of most other 
countries in the same latitude’), the rich soil and the large navigable rivers 
have produced their natural effects. Progress of agriculture became rapid 
and settled life began very early with all its concommitan ts—land system, 
village system, etc. Prosperous cities sprang up on the 
banks of rivers which afforded every facility for trade and communication 
while the abundance of agricultural and mineral wealth led to an early 
growth of industry, and the navigability of the rivers coupled with a long 
coast-line gave birth to maritime and trading activity. Under the glaring 
tropical Sun the moist soil became fertile beyond imagination, producing 
for man in lavish abundance all that he needs for life. But it also subdued 
the mind with the overwhelming force of its fecundity. It could not have 
been otherwise than that the exu])erancc of tropical Nature should have 
captivated the mind of man, stirring up his imagination, filling it with 
brilliant designs or patterns for his liandiwork and fostering in him a 
love of contemplation and luxurious ease. Indeed the genial climate and 
the rich soil bringing the means of sulj.dstcneo within easy reach left men 
sufficiently at leisure to develop the higher arts of civilisation. 

Climate determines not only the productive activity and standard of 
living of man but also the productivity of his fields and the nature and 
amount of his harvests. Wheat, for instance, which requires a cool climate 
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is the principal crop of the Punjab while rice which flourishes in warm but 
damp regions is the chief crop of the lower valley of the Ganges. Cotton, 
hemp etc., have likewise their localised area in keeping with climatic 
causes. Climate thus exercises a direct influence on agriculture and an 
indirect one on industry. 

India has been blessed with different varieties of soil which combined 
with the great variety of physical features, climate and rainfall enable her 
to produce almost every kind of vegetable life, so that agriculture naturally 
became the mainstay of her people from time immemorial. Among the 
four important varieties of soil in India the alluvial soil is usually rich in 
phosphoric acid, potash, lime and magnesia and is suitable for the growth of 
kharif and rabi crops. The trap soils which occupy the next place of 
honour produce, when porous and light as on uplands and hill-slopes, millets 
and pulses and when thick and more fertile as in the low lands, cotton and 
wheat besides millets and pulses. Regar or black cotton soil, supposed to 
bo of volcanic origin is highly compact, tenacious and retentive of moisture 
and is therefore particiilarly favourable to the growth of cotton and rabi 
crops though kharif crops also are conveniently grown in many cases. 
Crystalline soils which widely differ in different provinces agree in being 
generally deficient in nitrates and phosphoric acids. “The clayey and 
brownish loams of the low lands are however fertile” and favourable to the 
growth of a great variety of crops, principal among them being rice. 

India is equally famous for her vast forest areas. The Vedas speak 
of forests repeatedly. The Ramnyana describes at length the forest region 
to the east and south of Mithilli and speaks of the Panchavati forest and 
the celebrated Dandakuranya. In the Buddhist literature we read of 
the Andhavana of Kosala, the Sltavana of Magadha, Paclnavarnsa-d3ya of 
the Sakiya territory and of the Mahakalinga forest. Besides helping the 
progress of agriculture by storing up rain-water in the soil and by keeping 
the atmosphere sufficiently cool so as to cause the fall of rain when rain¬ 
bearing clouds pass over them, these forests supplied an essential part of 
the economic needs of the people. Tliey provided them with wild rice 
(nivilra), esculent vegetables, fuel and with the materials for the construc¬ 
tion of houses, chariots, boats, domestic furniture, sacrificial implements and 
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animals. They were a constant source of supply of medicinal herbs and 
plants as well as of sacrificial grass. They also supplied the pcojde with 
aloe, bdellium, spikenard, resin, comphor, sandalwood, lac, bides, fruits and 
honey. 

India is also blessed with the soil and climate capable of bearing 
animals useful to man. Trom the economic point of view the domestic 
animals are more useful than wiki ones. Of the foinner horses and ele¬ 
phants were used for riding and transport purposes, both in peace and war ; 
asses, mules, bullocks and buffaloes were used as beasts of burden or in 
drawing waggons while the horse and the bullock helped in the cultivation 
of the soil. The cow, sheep and goat supplied the people with milk or with 
flesh and hides. The cow-dung was used as manure or as fuel in the 
form of cow-dung cakes while the wool of the sheep and the goat was made 
into blankets. The people obtained a supply of musk from the musk-deer, 
chSmaras from the tail of the yak and skins from the wild boar, 
the wild deer and the black antelope. The tusks of wild elephants, 
skins of the tiger and the lion and the horn and bones of some of the 
animals were aho used for various purposes. 

The Greeks when they came to India were struck with the mineral 
wealth of India whose importance in the economic development of the 
country could never be exaggerated. Gold was obtained by Indians even in 
prehistoric times not only from river-washings but also from gold-bearing 
quartz and by the end of the Vedic period they became familiar Avith zinc, 
lead and iron in addition to gold, silver, copper and tin. In the Avords of 
Megasthones “The soil too has underground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold, silver, copper and iron in no small 
quantity and even tin and other metals AA'bich are employed in making 
articles of ornament and of use as avoH as the implements and accoutre¬ 
ments of war” (Bk. I. Fragment 1. Cf. Diodoius II. 30). Diamond and salt 
mines existed and varieties of precious stones and oyster pcaids from peail- 
beds on t!ie sea-coast fetched a h’gh price in the western markets. 

To crown all, India occupied a position of great adAmntage, almost at 
the centre of the Eastern Hemisphere and at the head of the Indian Ocean, 
so that her trade-routes radiated in aU directions—westwards for 



Arabia and Egypt, s oith for Ceylon, south-west for south Africa, and 
south-east for the Mal\ya Archipelago and the Ear East. No doubt the 
Indian coast-line is very poor in identations and land-locked bays but in 
ancient times when the size of tradinsr vessels was not so lar^e as in our 
days a large number of fair weather anchorages were available as is proved 
by the later evidence of the Periplus of the Erythrcan Sea. The ancient 
mariners took advantage not onlv of the monsoons but also of the surface 
currents or drifts which even now affect the coasts of India. Thus both the 
East and the West came to be the theatre of Indian commercial activity 
and gave scope to her artisans and merchants. As Sir William Hunter well 
remarks “ From the earliest days India has been a trading country. The 
industrial genius of her inhabitants even more than her natural wealth and 
her extensive sea-bcard, distinguished her from other Asiatic lands. In 
contrast with the Arabian peninsula on the west, with the Malaya peninsula 
on the east or with the equally fertile empire of China, India has always 
maintained an active intercourse with Europe ” (Indian Empire, third 
edition, p. 958). As a consequence she had the balance of Hade clearly in 
her favour, a balance which could only be settled by the export of precious 
metals from the countries, commercially indebted to her. For a genial 
climate and a fertile soil, coupled with the industrial genius of her people 
and a judicious distribution of land among all classes made India virtually 
independent of foreign nations in respect of necessaries of life while the 
ideal of simple living and high thinking must have rendered the secondary 
wants of the mass of the people very limited in number. Thus has she 
been for many centuries the final depository of a large portion of the metal¬ 
lic wealth of the world. It was this flow or “ drain ” of gold into India 
which so far back as the first century A. D. was the cause of alarm and 
regret to Pliny. It was probably also the same flow of gold into the country 
that even earlier still in the fifth century B. C. enabled the small Indian 
satrapy of Darius to pay him 3G0 Eubolic talents of gold, worth fully 
£ 1,290,000 and constituting about one-third of the total bullion revenue 
of the Asiatic provinces (Herodotus III). 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

CHAPTEE I. 

The Palceolithic Age. 

“ The pleasant belief of poets that primitive man enjoyed in an earthly 
paradise a golden age free from sin, sorrow, want and death hnds no support 
from the researches of sober, matter-of-fact science. On the contrary, 
abundant and conclusive evidence proves that the earliest man whether in! 
India, Europe or elsewhere were rude savages, cowering for shelter under 
rocks or trees or roughly housed in Caves and huts.”^ He does not know 
how to pasture cattle or to cultivate the land. He does not know private 
property in land and division of labour. He was ignorant of any metal and 
even of pottery. He was dependent for tools or weapons of all kinds on’ 
sticks, stones and bones. The sticks of course have perished and the hones 
have mostly shared the same fate on account of the white ants. The 
stone implements laboriously shaped by chipping into forms suitable for 
hammering, cutting, boring and scrapping are found in large numbers in 
many parts of India. Apart from the Burma find containing stone implements 
“showing distinct traces of having been worked by man the Godavari 
flake furnishes “ evidence in India of the existence of man at a much 
earlier period than Europe.”® According to Obermaier the Gndavari 
flake was probably used in scraping the hark from branches and smoothing 
them down into poles ; while the rough Coup-de-poing type as we get in 
Nerhada is well adapted to dividing flesh and dressing hides. The 
Godavari and Nerhada finds are generally accepted as Pre-Chellean* to 
indicate their Chronological Correlation with Europe. 


* Oxford History of India — Vincent A. Smith, p. 1. 

* Dr. Keith in the Records of the Geological Survey, Vol. XXXVII. p. 102. 

® Mr. H. F. Blanford in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1867, p. 144. 

* Osborn in his Men of the Old Stone Age, 1918, pp. 129—30 dates the Pre-Chellean 

industry at 125,000 years. 
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At the outset the occurrence of rocks suitable for fashioning tools and 
weapons no doubt played a great part in the selection of habitation sites 
by early Palaeolithic Indians. Quartzine stone is specially suitable for the 
making of tools and weapons and therefore they mustered strong in the 
Ouddapah, Guntur and Nellore districts and the neighbouring tracts of 
Madras where quartzite abounds. As large migrations ceased and compara¬ 
tively settled life began, they developed oesthetic instincts in the choice of 
colours and progressed in craftmanship. A distinct progress is discernible 
from the Burma find to the Godavari flake which is “ formed from a 
compact light-coloured agate”® and the more southern the find the 
better the finish. The proximity of rivers to rocks highly suitable for 
implements also helped them in the selection of habitation sites. The 
paloeoliths obtained from Dhenkenal, Angul, Talchir, Sambalpur, Chakra- 
dharpur, Nuagardh, Ghatsila, Morhana Pahar, Partabgunj and lubljalpur 
unmistakably prove that the banks of the Suvarnarekhll, the Sangai, the 
Bijnai and their affluents flowing eastwards as well as other rivers draining 
into the Ganges or its affluents north-eastwards from high plateaux Avere as 
much centres of paloeolithic culture as the South Indian rivers. Probably 
also in some cases Paloeolithic settlements sprang up near by lakes. At 
Heera and Chik Mulungi, about twenty miles above Kaira a large variety 
of weapons has been foimd which belong to this age. 

In the Billa Surgam Caves of Karnaul at least two hundred bone 
weapons and implements have been found. Awls, many kinds of arrow¬ 
heads, small daggers, scrapers, chisels, gough, wedges, axe-heads etc., form 
part of the various kinds of things which bear definite traces of being worked 
up by man. Definite proof exists of the use of stones as well by these 
Cave-dwellers. Thus in the Cathedral Cave of Billa Surgam ‘ two or three 
bones were found showing distinct traces of having been scraped with a 
hard and sharp implement the marks being such as would be made by a 
sharp stone flake ’. The flesh of the animals killed by these mighty hunters 
might have been smoked before being taken as the presence of the cinder 
plainly brings out the existence of fire. 


» Dr. Oldham in the record of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. I. p. 65. 



CHAPTEE II. 

The Neolithic Age. 

In the next stage of human advance, men were for a long time still 
ignorant of metals except gold and were consequently obliged to continue 
using stone tools and weapons. The stone implements and weapons were 
groimd, grooved and polished and thus converted into highly finished 
objects adapted to diverse purposes. Their main types are: (1) grooved 
axe with pecked groove; (2) celt with (a) blade thick near edge, (b) with long 
slender form, (c) with nearly round section, with nearly diamond section, 
with nearly rectangular section; (3) wedge-form; (4) chisel-form; 

(5) chipped shade; (6) pestle; and (7) hammer-stone. These can be 
studied to special advantage in the Bellary district where Eraser discovered 
in 1872 the north Bellary and Kapgallu Neolithic remains. The north-east 
slope of the hill here was apparently a Neolithic factory-site and the 
largest manufacturing industry of polished stones with tools in every stage 
of manufacture flourished there. 

The Neolithic Indians were no longer mere hunters but cultivators as 
well, as the abundant varieties of mealing stones, com-crushers and 
pounding stones prove. In fact, the people were rather vegetarian than 
carnivorous like the preceding men of the Old Stone Age, as the peaceful 
implements far out-number the weapons for war. 

By this time many of them learnt to live in thatched primitive huts 
as the presence of straw in the cinder-mounds clearly prove. In their 
articles for domestic use they showed great fascination for colour. Their 
knives, saws, drills and lancets were made of beautiful chert, agate 
chalcedony, blood-stone and rock-crystal and went to make up the comforts 
of their economic household. 

The Neolithic Indians used pottery which was “ dull-coloured and 
rough-surfaced with but Kttle decoration.”® The finds are distributed 


* Brace-Fcx>te in iNotes on the: Ages and Distribntion of the Foote Colleetion of 
Indian Fre-historic and Proto-historio Antiquities, Madras, 1216. p. 34. 
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through the district of Anantapur, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Tinnevelly, Baroda, 
Kathiwar, Beluchisthan and other regions. Some of the Bellary potteries 
were “ impressed with finger-tips five or four or two in number. A note 
worthy form is vessels pierced with a certain number of holes in two 
pieces of grey pottery from the same place four or ten in number. Closely 
associated with these are forms analogous to the fabric-marked pottery of 
which one has been reported in Travancore stape and to which class may 
be assigned a large number of those described as impressed with fillets of 
the simplest type which appear to have been so common in Neolithic' India. 
An equally common form is the grooved pattern, two, three or sometimes 
even fourteen lines incised which is often varied by impressed or raised 
ring designs 

Gold is obtained directly from quartz veins and it is well knewn that 
Paloeolithic Indians were very fond of milk-white quartz. “ Many old 
workings have been met with along with outcrops of the veins in Chota 
Nagpur with large number of grooved stones which had been used for 
crushing and grinding the quartz The remains of ancient workings 
are also found in the Wynaad district of Malabar, Nilgiri and in Mysore.® 
A Neolethic settlement of gold miners existed at Maski in the modem 
state of Hyderabad where the gold-miners’ shafts were the deepest in the 
world. Its yellow colour was the cause of its early use and a like case is 
of several finely coloured gem-stones used in the making of beads which 
were used for ornamental as well as ritual purposes. ^ ” 

These primitive peoples were not altogether devoid of the artistic 
sense as the rock paintings near Singanpur in the Baigarh district 
of the Central Provinces seem to prove. “ The pigment was probably 
applied by means of bamboo or reed brushes, the implement most likely 

» Professor Panchamn Jlitra in Pre-historic India, Second edition, 1927, pp. 399—400. 

« La Tonciie, Bibliographj of Indian Geology, Article on “ Gold .” 

® Gowland on Metals in Antiquity in the Journal of the Royal Antfaropolc^ical 
Institute, Vol. XVIII. p. 260. 

BrUce-Foote has pointed out that the Neolithic settlement in the Bellary district 
gradually acquired the knowledge of iron-making industry as some small 
pottery (tuyere) suitable for protection against direct flame action of the 
nozzle of a small bellows was fonnd in the Neolithic stratum. 
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used being a stiff blunt point, rather than a brush and the treatment of 
some of the painted surfaces seen^ to prore this ... The dra-wings are 
mostly executed in flat washes of one colour, although there are certain 
traces of shading and modelling, but these are yery indistinct and barely 
discernible. The soft effect of the outline of the paintings may be due to 
age, or to the porous nature of the rock having absorbed the pigment. 

. The subjects are (a) hunting scenes, (b) groups of figures, (c) 

picture- writing or hieroglyphics and (d) drawings of animals, reptiles, 

etc. The chief artistic feature of these Raigarh paintings lies in their 

spirited expression and spontaneity of treatment. A strong family likeness 
may be noticed between these cave paintings and the patterns on what is 
called the “cross-lined” pottery of pre-historic Egypt. In these the men 
are reprensented in the “ triangular style ”, a method of drawing' adopted by 
many primitive races of ancient and modern times.” Equally interesting 
are the no less than twenty groups of figures of birds and beasts executed 
on rocks in the Neolithic site of Kapgallu in the Bellary district found by 
H. Knoxand the cave-paintings in the Kymore ranges discovered by 
John Cockburn.^® 

No less striking are the series of sculptures occurring in the Edakal 
Cave, "Wynaad. “ The most interesting features of the sculpture are the 
frequent human figures with peculiar headdress. There are several rather 
indistinct figures of animals. The usvial Indian symbols are of frequent 
occurrence, e.g., the swastika and specimens of the familiar circular ‘ sun- 
symbols’. There is evidence also of magic squares.”^* ** That they 
belonged to the Neolithic times may be judged from the find of a fragment 
of a well-shaped and polished celt from the place. To the same cultural 
horizon, at least so far as the style was concerned, belonged a group of 
rock-carvings discovered by Professor Panchanan Mitra and party in the 


* ^ Mr, Percy Brown’s Notes on the prehistoric cave paintings at Baigarh in Prof. 

Panchanan Mitra’s Prehistoric India, pp. 464—65, 467—68. 

** Bruce-Poote in Notes on the Ages, etc. pp. 87—89. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1889, New Series, Vol. XXXI, pp. 89—^97 
P. Pawoett in Indian Antiquary, Yol. XXX (1901) p. 413. 




Maubhandar village of Singhbhum.^® That they belonged to Neolithic 
times may be judged from the find of a Neolithic axe from the place. 

The Neolithic Indians learnt the use of graves which have been dis¬ 
covered by John Cockburn in the Mirzapur district, U. The tombs 

were surrounded by stone circles. Many pre-historic cemetries exist in 
the Tinnevelly district along the coast of the Tamraparni river, the most 
ancient seat of the pearl and conch-shell industry. This connection between 
the early settlements on the Tamraparni river and the pearl-fishery is not 
an isolated fact. Professor Elliot Smith^’ rightly observes: “Ancient 
miners in search of metals or precious stones or in other cases pearlfishers 
had in every case established camps to exploit these varied sources of 
wealth and the megalithic monuments represent their tombs and temples.” 


Piofessor Panohanan Mitra’s Prehistoric India pp. 201 202. 
Imperial Gazeteer, Vol. II. pp. 95—^96. 

Manchester Memoirs, Vol. LX. Part I. 1915, p. 29 of reprint. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Copper Age. 

As the Neolithic Age gradually passed away in Northern India, it 
appears to have given place not to an Age of Bronze as it did in most parts 
of Europe but to one of Copper. In Southern India on the other hand, 
stone tools were superseded directly hy iron without any intermediate 
step.’^® Six bronze weapons of which three are harpoons, one a celt, one a 
spearhead and the last a sword have been noticed by Vincent Smith 
and no less than 123 bronze objects are recorded hy Mr. Rea and we find 
not quite a small number in the Patna Museum. But all these were used 
as adornments or mere exotics. Among the Copper Age antiquities are 
hare and shouldered celts, harpoons, spear heads both plain and barbed, 
axe-heads, swords and an object suggestive of the human shape. The last 
mentioned as well as some of the swords which are remarkable for their 
excessive weight and the form of their handles may have been used for 
cult purposes. One hoard of these implements which came from Gungeria 
in the Central Provinces contained as many as 421 specimens of almost 
pure metal, weighing in all 829 pounds besides 102 ornamental laminal of 
silver. Such a collection comprising as it did, a variety of implements 
intended for domestic and other purposes affords evidence enough, as Dr. 
Smith has remarked, that their manufacture was conducted in India on 
an extensive scale ; while the distinctive types that have been evolved 
and are represented both in this and other finds connote a development that 
must already have extended over a long period, though at the same time, 
the barbed spear-heads and harpoons and flat celts manifestly copied from 
neolithic prototypes bespeak a relatively high antiquity. The presence of 
silver ornaments in the Gunsreria hoard has susrsrested doubts as to its 
remote date but there seems little reason for assuming that a race famiKar 
with the difficult metallurgical processes by which copper is extracted from 
its ores were incapable of smelting silver from the rich argintiferous 
galenas which occur in various localities. 

The Copper Age and the Pre-historio Bronze Implements of India by V. A. Smith 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, p. 229f and Vol. XXXVI, p. 53f. 
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Information of equally fascinating interest to the student of economic 
history is fiu-nished by the sepulchral remains found in the Tinnevelly, 

Kurnool, Coimbatore and Anantapur districts as well as in the Nizam’s 
dominions. The smaller earthen vessels found in the burial sites at 
Adichanallur in Tinnevelly^® closely resemble objects of pre-historic 
pottery found in Egypt and many exhibit a characteristic red and black 
polished surface, which was the result of friction and not of a true fused 
glaze. It is interesting to find rice husks in many of these earthen utensils. 

The iron articles include swords, daggers, spear-heads, agricultural imple¬ 
ments resembling the modern “ mammutti ”, tridents, peculiar “ hangers ” 
probably used fer the suspension of iron saucer lamps of which several 
have been found. Though much fewer in number the bronze articles are 
executed with higher skill than those in iron and comprise objects like 
scent-bottles, rings, bangles and bracelets. There are sieves in bronze in 
the form of perforated cups fitted into small basins. The only objects 
discovered in any of the precious metals are oval front lets of gold leaf. 

In Kurnool burial sites®" no stone or metal implements or weapons or beads 
or jewelleries have been found. The only objects obtained are domestic 
vessels made of a buff-coloured pottery, neatly turned on a wheel and 
well-baked. There are also large food and water jars of a deep red colour, 
glazed and ornamented with incised lines and a few simple raised mouldings. 

The sepulchral remains in Coimbatore® ^ contain pottery, domestic vessels, a 

few beads ,corroded iron implements such as knives and spear blades. Most 

of the tombs of the Anantapur district are provided with circular ring of ' 

stones all round and are of the usual rectangular shape, with four stone-sides 

and a heavy capstone above, A circular hole laboriously cut through one of 

the solid side-slabs was possibly intended as a passage for the soul on its 

return to earth. Though the Egyptian process of embalming appears to 

have been unknown, similar care was taken to preserve the remains of the 

Mr. A. Baa’s Report of the Archoeologica? Savvey of India, Southern Circle, 

1902—1903 pp. 111—140, 

•® Longhurst’s Report of the Arohcslogioal Survey of India, Madras, 1914—1915 
pp. 39—41. 

■in. J. Walhonse’s Notes on the Megalithic monuments of Coimbatore district, 

Madras in J. R. A. S., New series, Vol. VII. 
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dead by placing them in earthen jars or urns, carefully sealed with clay ; 
while the almost Cyclopean nature of the construction of some of the 
tombs rival those of Egypt in point of durability. It is equally worthy 
of note that tombs of t his kind are only found in Southern and Western 
India which seems to point to western influence,®® The sepulchral remains 
discovered by Dr. Himt in the Mzam’s dominions®® include potteries, some 
of which bear marks closely resembling early forms of the “ka” mark of 
Egypt, dishes, bells and ornaments made of copper as well as weapons, 
arrow-heads, krdves, spears, axes, sickles and tridents made of iron. 

Having regard to this development of industry it seems desirable to 
say a few words with regard to the condition of currency that may have 
prevailed in this coimtry before the advent of the Aryans. “I can quite 
imagine some doubt crossing the minds of most of my readers” says 
Professor D. H. Bhandarkar “as to how I could even surmise the state of 
currency in pre-vedic India. But what Professor Ridgeway has done in 
regard to the pre-historic or proto-historic currency of Greece can also be 
attempted on a modest scale in regard to India, provided we follow his 
method which is typically the anthropological method.” It is possible to 
study the various kinds of currency in use among the savage tribes of 
various stages of civilisation and compare them to the similar ones that were 
prevalent in India. Now the earliest stage of civilisation is taken to be 
the Hunting stage. No form of currency belonging to this stage, such as 
skins of bunting animals is known to us from any composition of the 
Vedic period or from any other source. As the Hunting age passes to the 
Pastoral and animals are domesticated, the animal itself, not its skin, 
becomes the unit of value. The most common of such animals in India is 
the cow which is found mentioned in the Rigveda. Thus there is a 
hymn in this Veda®* where Indra t,e., his image is offered as a fetish 


Longhnrst’s Eeport o£ the Arohceologioal Survey of India, Madras, 1912—1913, 
pp, 57f. 

•• E, H, Hunt’s Hyderabad Cairn burials and their significance in the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LIV. 1925, pp. 140—156 ; F. J. 
Richards’ Note on some Iron Age graves in North Aroot district, Ibid, 
pp. 157—165. 

IV. 24. 10. 
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for ten cows and another^ ® where Indra is considered to be so invalu¬ 
able that not a hundred, a thousand or a myriad of cows is thought 
to he a proper price. As the Pastoral develops into the Agri¬ 
cultural stage, a number of agricultural products come to be used as 
currency. It is in this agricultural stage that commerce is found to 
develop itself and a greater number of objects are found capable of being 
used as measures of value, such as garments, coverlets and goat-skins 
which were so employed in the time of the Athava-veda.®® Thus we see 
that traces of the various circulating media of these various stages of 
civilisation are clearly found in the Samhita portion of the Vedas and they 
must have survived down to the Vcdic epoch from previous stages of 
civilisation. 

We may also note here that there arc not one or two but many pre-historic 
symbols to be found on the punch-markal coins. Mr. Theobald has 
observed not loss than fourteen symbols engraved on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland. There was a time when Pergusson and archoeologists of his 
kind relegated the rude stone implements of Great Britain to the post- 
Roman period but to-day no archoeologist of any repute disputes its 
pre-historic charcter. When therefore wo find so many pre-historic 
symbols occurring on the punch-marked coins, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Karppana coins must have been handed down to us from 
pre-historic times. If any further evidence is required, it is furnished by 
the fact, first brought to our notice by Elliot that these imnch-marked 
coins “ have been discovered along the ashes of the men who constructed 
the primitive tombs known as Pjndukulis of the south and unearthed from 
the ruins of buried cities in excavating the head-waters of the Ganges 
Canal.”“A large horde of these coins” says he elsewhere “was 
discovered in September 1807 at the opening of one of the ancient tombs 
known by the name of Pandukulis near the village of Chavadipaleiyam 
in Coimbatore, thus identifying the employment of this kind of money 
with the aboriginal race whose places of sepulchure are scattered over 
every part of Southern India.” 

VIII. 1. 5. 3 6 

cf. J. B. 0. R. S. 1920, p, 400. as eg {_ 45 ^ 

a’’ .To'irnal o" Literature anfl S^c'enco, ISCS. p. 227, 
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The Ohalcolithic Civilisation of the Indus Valley. 

The surprising discoveries by Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni at Harappa 
in the Mont-gomery district of the Punjab and by Babu Rakhaldas 
Bannerji at Mohenzo Daro in the Larkana district of Sindh have proved 
the existence of a new kind of coins and have established beyond doubt 
the fact that five thousand years ago the people of the Punjab and Sind 
were living in well-built cities and were in possession of a relatively 
mature civilisation with a high standard of art and craftmanship and a 
developed system of writing—a civilisation as highly developed and 
seemingly as widespread as the Sumerian culture of Mesopotamia with 
conclusive evidence of a close contact between the two.^° The recent 
discoveries by Mr. N. G. Mazumdar® ^ of a remarkable series of pre-historic 
sites in western Sind between the Indus and the Khirthar range reveal a 
wider diffusion of this Indus culture and link up the zone of Ohalcolithic 
civilisation of Sind avith the area surveyed by Sir Anrid Stein in Southern 
Beluchisthan; and there is evidence to show that it extended over Cutch 
and Kathiawar towards the Deccan. 

Like the Egyptians of the Nile valley or the Sumerians and Babylonians 
of the Tigris-Euphrates valley the Indus people were provided by Nature 
with ample opportunities for agriculture on a flat plain subjected to floods. 
There are strong reasons for inferring that Sind was then watered by 
two large rivers instead of one and was, as a consequence, at once more 
fertile and less subject to floods. The two rivers are the Indus and the 
old great Mihran, otherwise known as the Hakra or Wahindah which 
once received the waters of the Sutlej and flowed well to the east of the 
Indus, following a course which roughly coincided with that of the 
Eastern Nara Canal. Moreover, the country was blessed with a greater 
rainfall and consequently had better prospects of agriculture. For this, 
evidence is furnished by the large number of street-drains and the rain¬ 
water pipes discovered at Mohenzo-Baro, the universal use of hurnt instead 

Sir Joha Marshall—Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indas Valley in the Illustrated 
London News, January 7 and 14, 1928 ; February 27 and March 7, 1926 ; also 
in Times of India Illustrated Weekly, 7th March 1926. 

® ^ Explorations in Sind, published by the Govt, of India, Delhi, 1934. 
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of sun-dried bricks in its buildings and the representation on the seals 
of the tiger, the rhinoceros and the elephant who favour a moist climate.®* 
Some significance should also be attached in this connection to the pre¬ 
ponderance of vegetation motifs on the painted pottery of Mohenzo-Daro 
and other contemporary sites in the Indus valley. Though little has yet 
been discovered of the processes of cultivation and irrigation then in 
vogue it is worthy of note that the specimens of wheat found in Mohenzo- 
Daro resemble the common variety grown in the Punjab to-day. 

Hunting and fishing continued to be the occupation of a large section 
of the people. In their houses bones of the Gharial, boar, sheep and the 
bovine species as well as the shells of tortoises and turtles have been 
found, sometimes in a half-burnt condition, so that the conclusion is 
irresistible that besides bread and milk, fish from the rivers and the flesh 
of these animals formed their food. 

The principal domestic animals, besides the cow and the sheep, were 
the humped long-horned bull, the buffalo, the short-horned bull, pigs, 
horse, elephant and dogs. The breed of Brahmini bulls as depicted on the 
seals seems to be every whit as good five thousand years ago as it is 
to-day. 

The Babylonian and Greek names for cotton—Sindh and Sindon 
respectively—have always pointed to Sind as the home of cotton-growing 
and it is interesting to note that numerous spindle whorls in the debris 
of houses have been found, thus proving the practice of spinning and 
weaving. That the weaving material was cotton from the cotton plants 
of the genus Gossypium and not cotton from the silk-cotton tree has been 
proved by the discovery at Mohenzo-Daro of cotton of the former kind, 
with the typical convoluted structure which is the peculiar characteristic 
of that fibre. Even scraps of a fine woven cotton material have been 
found. 

The dress among the upper classes consisted of two garments : a skirt 
fastened round the waist like the primitive Sumerian skirt and a plain 
and patterned shawl which was drawn over the left and xmder the right 
shoulder, so as to leave the right arm free. Earrings, bangles, girdles and 

The lion which prefers arid and sparsely covered country does not occur. 
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anklets were worn by women while necklaces and finger-rings were worn 
by men and women of all classes, rich or poor. The ornamets of the 
latter were mainly of shell and terracotta while those of the rich were of 
silver and gold or copper plated with gold, of blue faience, ivory, cornelian, 
jadeite and muti-coloured stones of various kinds. Beads and bangles 
made of bronze, bangles and other ornaments made of shell (sank) were 
also in common use. The seals were sometimes worn by a cord rormd the 
neck or waist or as amulets. The girdles of cornelian and gilded copper 
as some of the earrings and “ netting ” needles of pure gold have so fine 
a polish on their surface that it would do credit to a modern jeweller. 

The Indus people were familiar not only with gold and silver as the 
various ornaments made from them show but also with copper, tin and 
lead. Copper which was obtained from Beluchisthan on the west and from 
Afganisthan on the north was mostly used for weapons and implements 
like daggers, hatchets and celts as well as for domestic utensils like vessels, 
chisels, sickles, knives etc. Personal ornaments, amulets and statuettes 
were also made of copper. Most of these objects were wrought by 
hammering though examples of cast copper are by no means imcommon. 
A imique object made of copper, foimd in a low stratum at Harappa is a 
model of a two-wheeled cart with a gabled roof and driver seated in front. 
This is the oldest known example of a wheeled vehicle older than the steel 
fragment with the picture of a chariot recently formd by Woolney at 
Ur in Sumer, 

The finds of bronze objects as compared with copper are small, doubt¬ 
less owing to the difficulty and cost of obtaining tin. Tin was probably 
imported from Khorasan or through Sumer from further west, to be alloyed 
with copper to form bronze as the remains of bronze vessels, statuettes, 
bangles, beads and buttons show. Specially striking is the use of bronze 
in making tools like razors, chisels and celts which require a hard cutting 
edge. 

Pottery was well-known and common domestic vessels were of earthen¬ 
ware. They have a great variety of shapes, though it is curious how few 
of the vases are provided with handles. Most of the pottery is of plain 
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Tindecorated red colour, but painted pottery is not uncommon. As a rule 
the designs are painted in black, on a darkish red slip. This dark and 
red Indus uare has been found in abundance by Sir Anrid Stein in 
N. Beluchisthan and along the Ti’’aziristhan borderland and more sparsely in 
Sistan. A few specimens of polychrome decoration in red, white and 
black have also been met with at Moiienzo-Daro. Blue encaustic faience 
of a kind similar to that found in Mesopotamia and Egypt also played an 
important part in the making of miniature vases, ornaments, amulets and 
the like while a finer and harder %"ariety of this paste was used for finishing 
off the surface of seals. 

The remains laid bare at Mohenzo-Daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site, each erected successively on the ruins of their predecessors. 
The date of these remains can lie determined within tolerably narrow 
limits by the discovery at Susa and several sites in Mesopotamia of typical 
Indian seals inscribed with Indian pictographie legends, in positions which 
leave no doubt that tliey belonged to the period before Sarpon I, that 
is, before about 2,700 B. C. On another seal of the same pattern recently 
iinearthed at Ur in Sumer, the legend is in cuniform characters of about 
2,700 B. C. It may be inferred, therefore, that this class of Indian 
seals is to be assigned to the first half of the third milleniura B. 0. or 
earlier ; and in as much as seals of this class are associated with the three 
uppermost cities at Mahenzo-Baro we may confidently fix the date of 
these cities between 3,500 and 2,500 B. C. 

A bird’s eye of the uppermost city at Mohenzo-Daro would reveal that 
the streets and lanes were laid out regularly according to a plan. The roads 
were broad and alignment of houses very good. The roads were broad 
enough to admit of all kinds of traffic and their surface was sometimes 
hardened with solid materials. The buildings abutting on the streets and 
lanes were so built, the walls being broad at the base and narrowing 
towards the top, that as the level of the streets and lanes rose, their 
width increased. There were central drainage channels in every street fed 
by subsidiary drains in the lanes. 

The dwelling-houses of Mohenzo-Daro, though bare of all ornament 
are made of well-burnt brick, usually laid in mud but occasionally in 
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gypsiim (plaster of Paris) mortar with foundations and infillings of sun- 
dried brick. The laying of the bricks suggested the use of instruments 
of level. One iuterestinar feature of the houses was that all of them 

o 

opened in hy-lanes. Purther, there was no direct access from the doorway 
into the house, hut one had to pass through a room into a courtyard and 
then to the rooms of the house. Storied houses were very common as 
the existence of stairways revealed. Poofs were supported by beams and 
cross beams and roofing was done by spreading reed matting daubed with 
mud. Another interesting point about the houses was that no two of 
them had a common wall though they were all built close together in 
blocks. A narrow space was allowed between the walks of neighbouring 
houses, the same being walled up at either end. Some of the houses were 
very spacious and consisted of several rooms besides large courtyards and 
halls, suited to the accommodation of large families—an indication probably 
of the existence of joint family system among the Indus people. The 
houses are equally remarkable for the relatively high decree of comfort 
evidenced by the presence of 1)rick-flooring bath rooms and wells. Near 
the wells were paved washing places and the used water was drained 
away by well-constructed drains which sometimes ran forty or fifty feet 
before connecting with the street-drain. There were cess pits and small 
jars used for collecting drainage water at houses. 

Outstanding among the buildings at Mohenzo-Daro is a temple with a 
beautiful public bath. On the four sides of the bathing tank is a Ijoldly 
fenestered corridor, with a platform in front and small chambers behind. 
The outer wall which is more than six feet in thickness with a pronoimced 
hatter on the outside was pierced by two large entrances on the south 
and smaller ones on the east and north. At either end of the bath is a 
descending flight of steps. Like the bath-room floors of the private 
houses, the floor is laid in finely joined brick-on-edge and remarkable 
care and ingenuity have been exercised in the construction of the surround¬ 
ing walls. These walls which are nearly ten feet in thickness are made 
up of three sections; the inner and outer of burnt brick, the infilling 
between them of sun-dried brick ; but in order to render them completely 
water-tight, the brick-work has been laid in gypsum mortar and the back 
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of the inner wall coated with an inch thick layer of bitumen. Bitumen 
was also used for bedding the wooden planks with which the steps were 
lined. A number of rooms on the story above, the Avells close by to feed 
the bath with a regular supply of water, the covered drain over six feet 
in height, furnished with a corbelled vaulted roof by which water was 
conducted outside the city, and the care taken to secure privacy for each 
individual resorting to the bath all made the bath one of the finest 
discoveries in the city. 

Though town-planning was not much in evidence in Harappa it was 
more extensive than Mohenzo-Daro. Its buildings were similar in character 
to those of Mohenzo-Daro but there is one tolerably well preserved 
buildinsr the like of which has not been found at Mohenzo-Daro. It 
comprises a n um ber of narrow halls and corridors disposed in two parallel 
series with a broad aisle down the middle. The plan and the shape of the 
chambers recall to mind the store-rooms of the Cretan palaces. Small 
brick-structures somewhat like Hindu samiidhis eontaining cinerary 
remains as well as a platform partially covered with ashes and half-charred 
bones which is thought to be a cremation platform have also been found at 
Harappa. 

A new outpost of this Indus civilisation has been discovered in 
Kathiawar in the state of Limbi which is not far from the Gulf of Cambay; 
and it was at the ports of Cambay and Broach that the cornelian industry 
of India was concentrated. When therefore we find an extensive use of 
this material in the Indus sites, the conclusion may be safely drawn that 
it was imported from these parts. The Tinnevelley district along the 
coast of Tamraparnl river was the most ancient seat of conch-shell industry 
and when we find this conch-shell as a typical and very extensively used 
material in the Indus sites, we may safely assume that it was imported 
as much from the sea-coast down the Indus as from the south-eastern coast 
of the Madras Presidency. 

Trade was carried on not only with other parts of India but also with 
coimtries further west. The affinity between the purely geometric patterns 
of Amri pottery of W. Sind, of the Kulli and Mehi fabrics of S. Beluchis- 
than and the painted ceramic wares of Sahr-i-Sokhta and other sites in 



Sistan, of Tepeh Miisyan and Susa in W. Persia, of Al-TJbaid and Samarra 
in Mesopotamia together with the occurrance of a figure closely resemhling 
the Sumerian hero-god Eahani depicted on some Mohenzo-Daro seals is 
clear evidence of a close contact between these contiguous areas. But 
notwithstanding these and other points of similarity®* the art of the 
Indus valley is distinct from that of any neighbouring country. Some 
of the figures on the engraved seals—notably the humped Indian bulls 
and short-horned cattle—are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and 
a feeling for line and form unequalled in the contemporary glyptic art 
of Elam or Mesopotamia or Egypt. The modelling too in faience of 
the miniature rams, monkeys, dogs and squirrels is of a very high 
order, far in advance of what we can expect in the fourth or third 
millenium B. C. Similarly, the houses recently unearthed by Mr. 
Woolney in Ur no doubt suggest an interesting parallel to those of 
Mohenzo-Daro hut they are by no means equal in point of construction 
to those of the latter nor are they provided with drains of finely chiselled 
brick, covered with limestone slabs and connected with the main drain 
in the street. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible—and it is being 
daily strengthened by the progress of exploration in the Indus valley—■ 
that whatever similarity we find between this Indus culture and the 
Sumerian civilisation of Mesopotamia, it is due not necessarily to actual 
identity of culture but to intimate commercial and other intercourse 
between these countries. Tin, as we have seen, was probably imported 
from Khorasan or through Sumer from further west, and bitumen from 
Beluchisthan. Dr. Sayce in his Hibhert Lectures for 1887 on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion among the Babylonians has proved the existence 
of commerce between India and Babylon as early as 3000 B. C. The 
discovery by Rassam of Indian cedar in the palace of Nehuchadnezzer 
and of Indian teak in the temple of the moon-^od at Ur refounded by 
Nebonidus, the use of the word “ Sindh ” for muslin in an old Babylonian 
list of clothes certainly point to commercial intercourse between India 
and Babylon. The has-reKefs of the temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes 

•• Sumerian connections with Ancient India—by E. Maokay in J. R. H. S. 1925, 
pp. 697—701. 
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which represents the conquest of the land of Punt under Hatasu contain 
a picture in which is described the booty which the Pharoah is carrying 
to Egypt. And in this booty, according to Leormant “ appear a great 
many Indian animals and products not indigenous to the soil of yemen— 
elephant’s teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal-wood and monkeys.”®* 

We have already seen that the smaller earthen vessels found in the 
burial sites at Adichanallur in Tinnevelly closely resemble objects of 
pre-historic pottery found in Egypt. Some of the potteries discovered 
from the sepulchral remains in the Nizam’s dominions hear marks which, 
according to Dr. Hunt, closely resemble early forms of the “ Ka ” mark 
of Egypt. We have also seen how from the nature of construction and 
the contents found in the tombs of Anantapur district the religious belief 
of the primitive peoples who constructed them seems to have been much 
the same as that held by the ancient Egyptians regarding man’s life after 
death,; On one of the faience sealings discovered in IMohenzo-Daro is a 
row of four standards borne aloft by men, each of which supports a totem 
figure remarkably like the well-knowm totem standards of the Egyptian 
names. The resemblance is so striking that it might almost ho supported 
that this particular sealing was an import from pre-dynastic Egypt, were 
it not that it is inscribed on the reverse with an Indian pictographic 
legend. Long ago there was a school of orientalists who believed in the 
colonisation of Ethiopia and Egypt froin N, W. India and the Himalayan 
provinces. Indeed if the people to whom the Indus civilisation was 
attributed had occupied cities for at least 500 to 1000 years, it is 
quite possible that the natural growth of population must have made 
them seek fresh fields and pastures for their expansion. In Philostratus 
an Egyptian is made to remark that he had heard from his forefathers 
that the Indians were the wisest of men and that the Ethiopians, 
a Colony of the Indians, preserved the wisdom and usage of their 
forefathers and acknowledged their ancient origin. We find the 
same assertion made at a later period in the third century B. C. by 
Julius Africanus, from whom it has been preserved by Eusebius and 

History o! Ancient Del Orient Eng. ed. Vol. II. p. 299 Quoted in Indian Antiquary. 
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Syncellus.®® Philostratus introduces the Brahmin larchus by stating to 
his auditor that the Ethiopians were originally an Indian race compelled 
to leave India for the impurity contracted by slaying a certain monarch 
to whom they owed allegience.®® Cuvier, quoting Syncellus even assigns 
the reign of Amenophis as the epoch of the colonisation of Ethiopia 
from India.®’ Eusibius states that Ethiopians emigrating from the 
river Indus settled in the vicinity of Egypt.®® Again, we find great 
similarity in the names of rivers, towns and provinces of both India and 
Egypt. “ Eor about ten miles below Attock ” says a critic, “ the Indus 
has a clean deep and rapid current; but for about a hundred miles further 
down to Kalabagh it becomes an enormous torrent. The water here has 
a dark lead colour and hence the name Nilab or Blue river given as well 
to the Indus as to a town on its bank about twelve miles below Attock. 
According to another writer “ Aboasin (a classical name for the Indus) 
gave its name to Abyssinia in Africa Indian “ Suryarika (Sun-bumt 
land) is perhaps the Sahara desert of Africa. The names of towns at 
the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal rivers, the Tamba Gunda and 
another Oundas are according to Col. Todd*® Hindu names. A writer in 
in the Asiatic Journal*’ gives a curious list of the names of places in 
the interior of Africa, mentioned in Park’s Second Journey, which are 
shown to be all Sanskrit, and most of them actually current in India at 
the present day. We also find striking similarity in the names of rulers 
and gods of both India and Egypt. King Rama of India is king Ramses 
of Egypt. The first Egyptian Solar king Manes sounds like Hindu Manu, 
the first solar king of India, The bull-bannered Egyptian Isis is Indian 
Isa. Eurther the religious systems of India and Egypt " both proceed 
from monotheistic principles and degenerate into a polytheistic heathenism 
though rather of a symbolic than of a positive character. The principle 
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of Trinity with that of the Unity, the pre-existence of the soul, its 
transmigration, the division of castes into priests, warriors, traders and 
agriculturists are the cardinal points of both systems. Even the symbols 
are the same on the shores of the Ganges and the Nile. Thus we fibad 
the Lingam of the Siva temples of India in the Phallus of the Ammon 
temple of Egypt—a symbol also met with on the headdress of the Egyption 
gods. We find the lotus flower as the symbol of the Svm both in India 
and in Egypt and we find symbols of the immortality of the soul in both 
countries. The power of rendering barren women fruitful ascribed to 
the temples of Siva in India, was also ascribed to the temples of Ammon 
in Egypt.”*® Nor is this all. Mr. Pococke has found points of similarity 
not only in the objects of sculpture but also in the architectural skill 
and in the grand and gigantic character of the architecture of India and 
Egypt. Professor Heeren therefore concludes “ whatever weight may 
be attached to Indian tradition and the express testimony of Eusubius 
confirming the report of the migrations from the banks of the Indus into 
Egypt, there is certainly nothing improbable in the event itself, as a 
desire of gain would have formed a sufficient inducement,” But to sober 
minds it is reasonable only to assume that whatever similarity there 
might exist between the place-names, the names of gods and kings and 
the social and religious institutions of ancient India and Egypt, it was the 
result of early commercial intercourse between the two countries. 

In the Book of Genesis*^ we read that Joseph was sold by his brethern 
to the “ Ishmaelites come from Gilead, with their camels, bearing spicery, 
balm and myrrh going to carry it down to Egypt.” Here, Dr. Vincent 
observes, we find “ a caravan of camels loaded with the spices of India.” 
Some^ suppose that myrrh used to be imported into Egypt by the 
Abyssinians, in whose ^ country it largely grows. But the proof of its 
importation from India may be found in the name which it took in 
Egypt. Dr. Eoyle** observes that myrrh is called » bal ” by the Egyptians, 
while its Sanskrit name is “ bota ”, bearing a resemblance which leaves 

Count Bjornstjirna’s Theogony of the Hindus pp 40—41 
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no doubt as to its Indian origin. According to Wilkinson* ® the presence 
of indigo, tamarind-wood and other Indian products found in the tombs of 
Egypt shows Indian trade relations with the land of the Pharoahs, The 
evidences of Comparative Philology corroborates this view. Ivory we 
know was largely used in India, Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Eome. 
Elephants are indigenous in India and Africa and the trade in ivory must 
be either of Indian origin or African. But the elephants were scarcely 
known to the ancient Egyptians*® and Professor Lassen decides that they 
were neither used nor tamed in ancient Egypt. In ancient India, however, 
the elephant was an emblem of royalty and a sign of rank and power and 
no description of a king’s procession or of a battle is to be met with where 
elephants are not mentioned. Even the god Indra has his “ Airawat.” 
Then the Sanskrit name for a domestic elephant is ibha and in ancient 
Egypt ivory was known by the name of ebu. Professor Lassen thinks 
“ that the Sanskrit name ibha might easily have reached Egypt through 
Tyre and become Egyptian ebu.”*’ Similarly, Sanskrit kapi became Egyptian 
kafu and the Hebrew koph. This Indo-Egyptian trade is further supported 
by another erudite scholar the Rev. T. Eoulkes*® who comes to the same 
conclusion and says “With a very high degree of probability some of 
the most esteemed of the spices which were carried by the Mediantish 
merchants of Genesis XXXVII, 25—28 and by the sons of the Pharoah 
Jacob ( Genesis XLIII. 11) had been cultivated in the spice-gardens of the 
Deccan.” 


** Ancient Egyptians II. p, 237. 

*• Mrs. Manning—Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. II. p. 251. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Rigvedic Age. 

The Rigvedic period was an age of migration and settlement. By this 
time the Aryan invaders had spread over the whole of the region, extending 
from the Kabul valley upto the Ganges and the JumnS. In the list of 
rivers in the Nadi-stuti hymn^®, and elsewhere we find the names of the 
Ganga®“, the Yamunl®^, the Sarayu®®, and the Saraswati®^ and this goes 
to show the eastern limit of Aryan advance in Rigvedic India. Of the 
western tributaries of the Indus we find the names of Kubha®* (modern 
Kabul river) the Suvastu®® ( modern Swat river) the Krumu®® (modern 
Kurrum river) :and the Gomati®’ (modern Gomal) rivers. Though 
most familiar with the valleys of the Indus and its tributaries the Aryans 
gradually spread over the greater part of the Ganges valley as well. Thus 
the Rigveda mentions Kika^® ® which has been identified by some scholars 
with the country of Magadh. 

Groioth of agriciillural life and landowner ship —The evidence of the 
science of Comparative Philology in relation to the Indo-European group 
of languages discloses the fact that the original Aryan stock, though pre¬ 
eminently a pastoral people were not imacquainted with agriculture.®® 
It appears from the same evidence that during the Indo-Iranian period 
the Aryans were acquainted with agriculture®® and we have even direct 
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reference to agriculture in the Vendidad.® ^ When one branch of the Aryans 
ultimately migrated into the land of the five rivers, they fonnd the country 
already in occupation of alien peoples, some of whom, as we have seen, 
judged by the wonderful remains of their civilisation in the Indus 
valley, attained a high level of material greatness ; and even the confused 
and imperfect picture of the aborigines in the Rigveda furnishes some hints 
of their organisation in puras under the rule of Chiefs.®® By the time 
even of the earliest hymns of the Rigveda the Indo-Aryans had settled 
down to a peaceful agricultural life and evolved the idea of landownership. 
The land was divided into Vastu, Arableland, Pasture and Forests. The 
Vastu was in individual ownership as was also the case with the Vastu 
of the German Mark. But while the arable land in ancient India was in 
private ownership throughout, that in the Mark was at first in communal 
ownership hut ultimately in private ownership. • 

In one hymn of the Bigveda®® we read of an impoverished gambler 
who is made to take shelter in another’s house and the sight of another’s 
prosperity torments him: 

“ The gambler’s wife is left forlorn and wretched : 
the mother mourns the son who wanders homeless 

In constant fear, in debt and seeking riches, 
he goes by night unto the home of others. 

Sad is the gambler when he sees a matron, 
another’ wife, and his well-ordered dwelling.” 

This proves conclusively that houses were owned in severalty and that 
the owners had the right of transfer. In fact, we constantly read of prayers 
for the bestowal of houses on individuals :— 

“ Bestow a dwelling-house on the rich landlords 

and me and keep thy dart ( 0 Indra) afar from these.”®* 


“ 1 III. 23 and 24 ; also XIV. 10. 
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“ Give us, O Mitra-Vanina a dTrelling safe from 
attack, which ye shall guard, Boon-givers. ”** 

‘‘ Give ample room and freedom for our dwelling, 

a home, ye Hemispheres, which none may rival. ”•* 

As regards the arable land we have a hymn of the Eigveda® ^ which 
seems to make an indirect reference to the fact that the Aryans after 
conquering the land of the Dasyus used to share them apparently on a 
footing of equality. This sharing of the land by all the conquering persons 
during the Bigvedic age seems to be referred to in the Manu Samhita.** 
Even the priests who officiated at sacrifices for the victory of Aryan arms 
claimed a share in the war-booty.®* In one hymn'*® Apata, the daughter 
of Atri prays to Indra that something may grow on her father’s (apparently 
bald ) head and on his plough-land. Even measurement of fields with a rod 
is referred to : 

" The Eibhus with a rod measured, as it were a field.” ’ ^ According to 
Professor Scharder without private ownership we cannot expect fields to be 
measured in this way. We also meet with epithets like kshetrapati, 
kshetrasa, urbarapati and urbarasa, meaning lords or owners of fields 
pointing to the existence of private ownership. 

No royal ownership of land —The unit of Indo-Aryan society was the 
patriarchal family. The authority of the head of the family was very 
great and an instance of this may be found in the story of Kijrasva who was 
robbed of his eyesight by his father Vrishagir for having slaughtered a 
hundred sheep for the she-wolf who was one of the asses of the Aswins 
in disguise.’® Above the family stood the Vis' in the sense of clan and a 
number of Vis'groups formed the whole jana or people.’* As regards the 
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political organisation of this period monarchy as might be expected from 
their situation as settlers in the midst of a conquered population, was a 
well-established institution and the Rigveda gives as glympses of the king s 
functions in peace and war. ° Originally, it seems, the authority of the 
king was largely limited by that of the heads of the family and the chiefs 
of the clans, though as guardian of his people he used to receive such 
volxmtary contributions which are called by the generic name ^ bali 
just to maintain his authority and digmty.’® There is nothing in the 
Rigveda to prove that he was ever regarded as the owner of the state- 
territory. 

Corporate village^life —The grama or village consisted of a group of 
families united by ties of kindred but what place it held in the scheme of 
tribal divisions and in particular what relation it bore to the Vis wdth 
which it was immediately connected, it is impossible to state with any 
degree of certainty.’ ’ Most of the villages were founded by settlers imder 
some leader and apart from the question of consanguimty the people of a 
village regarded themselves as a united body. In times of war they fought 
under their leaders for the safety of their hearths and homes; and this is 
proved by the word samgrama which primarily meant an assembly of the 
village-folk but later on came to mean a war-gathering. In times of peace 
they gathered in the village council (sav3) which as Zimmer suggests 
“ served like the Greek Leshke as a meeting place for social intercourse 
and general conversation about cows’ ® and so forth, possibly also for 
debates’® and verbal contests.®® The administrative machinery of the 
village also supports its corporate character. At the head of the village 
Was the Gramani* ^ who according to Zimmer* ® presided over the village 

** Ibid., 8. V. Bajan ; Bapson—Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. pp. 94 95, 98. 
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assembly though Macdonell 8 3 does not accept this view. Liidw^®* infers 
judicial fimctions of the village assembly from the word kilvishaspiit in 
the Rigvola® ® which can only mean “ that which removes the stain attach¬ 
ing to a person by means of accusation.” 

The villages which thus became the basis of social life were connected 
by roads which were not free from dangers from wild beasts and robbers 
as is evident from the frequent prayers for protection on a journey offered 
to Pushan who was the deity presiding over roads and paths.®* 

Groiolh of tf.icuf .—The existence of city-life in this period has been 
denied by Professors Keith, Kaegi and others. Pischel, Geldner and Wilson, 
however, think otherwise. According to the latter puras (cities) as distinct 
from griimas (villages) were well-known. “Indra broke through Ilibisa’s 
strong puras.”* ^ “Thou (O Indra) hero-hearted hast broken through Pipru’s 
paras.”** “Thou, O Indra, hast destroyed the hundred puras of Vangrida.”*® 
“Thou (0 Indra) slayest the Vritras, breaker-down of ptiras.”*® “Thou 
breakest down, Indra, autumnal puras.” “Him (Agni), indestructible, 
dwelling at a distance in puras unwrought lies and ill-spirit reaches not.”®* 
“Maghavan with the thunderbolt demolished his (Sambara’s) ninety-nine 
puras.”®* “Agni, thou brokest down the puras.”®^ “Thou, (0 Indra) hast 
wrecked seven autumnal puras.”®* “Indra, thou humblest trilms that spake 
with insult by breaking down seven autumnal puras.”®* “TJiou hast smitten 
Sambara’s puras, O Indra.” ®'^ “(O Indra) destroy the firm puras built by 
man.”®* “Indra overthrew the solid puras built by Pipru.”®» “He (Agni) 
with the steed wins spoil even in the fenced pura.”^®° Indra is said to have 
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“quickly demolished the strongholds and scven-walled puras of Srukta 
and other asuras.’”^”^ He is a^ain said to have demolished one hundred 
puras of stone for the pious Divodiisa.^®® Again he possessed all the puras 
of the asuras as a husband his wife^®^ Saraswati is described “as firm as a 
piira made of ayas.”’^®'* Puras made of the metal ayas are also mentioned 
in several other places/®® figuratively, no doubt, to express great strength. 
Professor Wilson remarks “cities arc repeatedly mentioned, and although, 
as tlve object of ludra’s hostility, they may he considered as cities in the 
clouds, the residences of the Asuras, yet the notion of such exaggerations 
of any class of beings could alone have been suggested by actual observa¬ 
tions, and the idea of cities in heaveu|could have been derived only from 
familiarity uith similar assemblages upon earth ; hut it is probable that 
liy Asuras we are to understand, at least occasionally, the ante-vaidik 
people of India, and theirs were the cities destroyed. It is also to he 
observed, that the cities are destroyed on behalf of or in defence of mortal 
princes, who could scarcely have beleaguered celestial towns, even with 
Indra’s assistance. Indeed, in one instance, it is said that, having destroyed 
ninety-nine out of hundred cities of the Asura Sambara, Indra left the 
hundredth habitable for his protege Divodiisa, a terrestrial monarch, to 
whom a metropolis in the firmanent would have been of questionable 
advantage. That the cities of those days consisted, to a large extent, of 
mud and mat hovels is very possible : they do still; Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
even Calcutta present numerous constructions of the very humblest class ; 
hut that they consisted of those exclusively, is contradicted in several 
places. In one passage the cities of Sambara that have been overturned 
are said to have consisted of stone ; in another the same cities are indicated 
by the appellative dehyah, the plastered, intimating the use of lime, mortar 
or stucco ; in another we have specified a structure with a thousand 
colunms, which whether a palace or a temple, must have been something 
very different from a cottage ; and again, supplication is put up for a large 
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habitation which could not be intended for a hut: cities with buildings of 
some pretence must obviously have been no rarities to the authors of the 
hymns of the Rigveda.”^®® According to Professor Keith, however, ‘^he 
pura which is often referred to and which in later days denotes a town was 
probably no more than a mere earthwork fortification. In certain passages, 
these puras are called autumnal, and by far the most probable explanation of 
this epithet is, that it refers to the flooding of the plains by the rising of 
the rivers in the autumn when the cultivators and the herdsmen had to 
take refuge within the earthworks which at other times served as defences 
against human foes."But the actual remains of well-planned cities like 
those of Mohenzo Daro and Harappa of the Calcholithic Age seem, however, 
to confirm the imperfect picture of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of the Indus 
valley in the Bigveda, living in puras, some of which might, therefore, will 
have been cities and not mere earthwork fortifications. 

Development of AgricuUure-~-Aj^vicn\txiTe was already a part of Vedie 
economy. The very name Arya by which the Aryan conquerors have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves from the aborigines is said to have come from a root 
(krish) which means to cultivate.’^®* Similarly the words kristayati*®® and 
carsanayah^ ^ ® are applied to the people in general. In other places we find 
Pancha kristyah‘* ^ and Carsanayah^*® applied to the great tribes. 

Fertile plots of land (urbara) were selected and divided into separate 
fields (ksbetras) which were measured with a rod.^*® Forests were cleared 
up by fire as well for purposes of cultivation.^^* The Aswins taught the 
Great Manu the art of sowing seeds**® and the Indo-Aryans the use of the 
plough.**® The plough was known as Sira**’ and L^ngala.*** Th» 
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ploughshare was called phala^*® and the yoke was called Yuga.^®® The 
plough was driven by oxen^^^ which were yoked and harnessed with traces 
(varatra)^®** and urged with the goad^®® with horny point^^* by the 
ploughman (kinasa). ^ ® 

For the improvement of agriculture cowdung was probably used as 
manure, ^akrt in the Rigveda^^® means according to Professors Macdonell 
and Keith dung and “it is clear that the value of manure was early appre¬ 
ciated.”^**’ For irrigating the fields water-courses seem to have been dug 
out. The epithet khanitrima (produced by digging) of apah (water) in the 
Rigveda^**® “clearly refers to artificial water-channels used for irrigation, 
as practised in the times of the Rigveda.”^®® Muir*®® took the word kuly2 
to mean artificial waterways which carried water to reservoirs. Wells for 
purposes of irrigation were also well-known. The word avata frequently 
occurs in the Rigveda^®^ and denotes an artificial hollow in the earth 
containing water. Kupa having the same meaning also occurs in the 
Rigveda.^®** Such wells are “described as imfailing (aksita) and full of 
water.^®® The water was raised by a wheel of stone^®* to which was 
fastened a strap (varatra) with a pail (kosa) attached to it. When raised, 
it was poured into buckets (ahava)^®® of wood. Sometimes these wells 
appear to have been used for irrigation purposes, the water being led off 
into broad channels (surmi susira).^®® In some cases they (the wells) 
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must have been deep, as Trita in the myth is said to have fallen into one, 
from which he could not escape unaided.” 

For successful agriculture timely rain was a necessity. Hence the 
innumerable prayers for rain preserved in the hymns of the Rigveda.*®® 
Sacrifices were also offered for helping Indra to fight Vrtra or the Demon 
of Drought and bring down rain by rendering open his cloud-body with 
Indra’s thunderbolt. Indra was assisted in his work by some other deities, 
notably Visnu the Sun-god who heated the sea-water, converted it into 
vapour and lifted them into the sky above,9 ^he Maruts or Winds 
(Monsoons) who carried the watery vapour inland from the surrounding 
seas, Trita the third month of the rainy season when rainfall was incessant, 
Parjanya the ancient god of-rain and Brhaspati of “loud speech”who 
helped the worshippers in properly chanting the mantras at the sacrifice, 
held for the propitiation of the gods. The Saraswati was called Vrtraghni 
the kOler of Vrtra, like Indra.^*^ That obtaining rains Avas the main object 
of holding the annual and special sessions of sacrifice in those days is 
evident from the following verse : “I offer to you (gods) for the sake of 
water, an all-bestowing sacrifice whereby the Navagvas have completed the 
ten month’s rite.”^^® 

Before agricultural work was begun, certain verses were uttered to 
propitiate the Lord of the Field (Kshetrapati) and other deities, supposed 
to preside over agriculture, as will appear from the following verse of the 
B/igveda^*® :— 

“We through the Master of the Field, even as through 
a friend obtain 

1*1 Macdonell and Keith—Vedic Index, 1. 40, 177 j'also Macdonell—Vedic Mythology, 
p. 67. 
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What nourisheth our kine and steeds. In such way 
may he be good to us. 

As the cow yieldeth milk, pour for us freely, Lord of 
the Pield, the wave that beareth sweetness, 

Distilling meath, well-purified like butter, and let 
the Lords of holy Law be gracious. 

Sweet be the plants for us, the heavens, the waters, 
and full of sweets for us be air’s mid-region. 

May the Field’s Lord for us be full of sweetness, and 
may we follow after him uninjured. 

Happily work our steers and men, may the plough 
furrow happily, 

Happily be the traces bound ; happily may he ply 
the goad. 

Suna and Sira, welcome ye this land, and with the 
milk which ye have made in heaven. 

Bedew ye both this earth of ours. 

Auspicious Sita, come thou near : we venerate 
and worship thee 

That thou mayest bless and prosper us and 
bring us fruits abundantly. 

May Indra press the furrow down, may Pushan 
guide its course aright 

May she, as rich in milk, be drained for us 
through each succeeding year. 

Happily let the shares turn up the ploughland, 
happily go the ploughers*with the oxen. 

With meath and milk Parjanya make us happy ; 
grant us prosperity, Suna and Sira.” 

In ahother hymn^^* sacrifice is figuratively spoken of as ploughing, 
sowing and reaping.^*® We also read of other agricultural operations like 


*** Rigveda X. 101. 3—12. 

*** Compare Satapatha BrShmana VII. 2. 2, 4. 
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cutting of corn by the sickle,^*® the laying of it in bundles,^*’ on the 
threshing floor and final shifting by winnowing.^** 

Coming to the nature of the grain grown we find that Yava^®® and 
dhsnah^®^ or dhiinya^®® were cultivated.^*® According to Macdonell and 
Keith^®^ Yava perhaphs meant any kind of grain and not merely barley. 
But we should bear in mind that Indian commentators have always taken 
Yava to mean barley only. Moreover, we should note in this connection 
that barley is one of the earliest grains to be cultivated by man. Again 
European scholars interpret dhana and dhanya as grain in general and not 
as rice, though in later literature it always means rice. The absence of the 
name of vrihi (the horo rice of Lower Bengal which later became the 
general name of rice) in the Eigveda lend colour to the view that rice was 
unknown in this age.^®* 

Food of the people —The food of this age consisted of barely flour and 
its various preparations, fruits, flesh of animals like goats, sheep, oxen, 
buffaloes, deer and sometimes horses as well as honey, clarified butter, curds 
and other preparations of milk. The drink consisted of milk, the Soma 
jmce and wine. 

Apilpa^®® was a kind of cake made of barley mixed with clarified 
butter. Pakti^*^ was another kind of cake. Grain cooked with milk was 
called khira-audana.^®® Karamba'® ® was a kind of porridge made of fried 
barley-flour, mixed with curd or clarified butter. 

Srnl, Rigveda I. 58. 4 ; IV. 20. 5 ; X, 101. 3 ; datra, Rigveda VIII. 67. 10. 

parsa, Rigveda X. 48. 7. Khala, Rigveda X. 48. 7. 
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Meat was a principal item of food. The sage Bharadwaja prayed to 
Indra to grant him and his worshippers food with cow as the principal 
item.^®° Agni is called “eater of ox and cow.”^®^ Bulls were sacrificed to 
Indra as well.^®® There was even an appointed place for the slaughter of 
bulls and cows.^®® On rare occasions horse was sacrificed and its flesh was 
. cooked and offered to the gods,^®^ both roasted*®® and boiled*®®; while 
the worshippers “craving meat, await the distribution.”*®* We also hear 
of buffaloes dressed for and eaten by Indra.*®® The cow, however, was 
gradually “acquiring a special sanctity, as is shown by the name aghnyS 
) (not to be slain) applied to it in several passages.”*®® The word occurs 

sixteen times in the Rigveda as opposed to three instances of aghnya 
(masculine). It would thus appear that there was a school of thinkers 
among the Bisis who set their face against the custom of killing such useful 
animals as the cow and the hull. Relying on Sayana’s interpretation we 
also find a reference to the fowler’s wife cutting a bird, evidently for 
food.**® 

Fish is mentioned in the Rigveda*** hut we are not sure whether or 
how far it was used as food by the people of this age. 

Fruits were eaten**® though we do not come across the names of any 
of them. Honey was also taken with food and drink. * * ® It is curious that 
there is no mention of salt in the Rigveda. “It is, however, quite conceiv- 
able that a necessary commodity might happen to he’passed over without 
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literary mention in a region where it is very common, but to be referred 
to in a locality where it is not found and consequently becomes highly 
prized.”^^* In the Chandogya Upanisad*’® it seems to be placed above 
gold in value, jorobably because it had to be imported at a heavy cost into 
the region where the Upanisad was composed. From the absence of any 
mention of salt in the Eigveda some European scholars have come to the 
conclusion that the Indo-Aryans of this age did not use salt in the prepara¬ 
tion of their food. But this, as Macdonell has observed “is a good illustration 
of the dangers of argumentum ex silenoio”^'’^ The existence of seas near 
the Punjab and of the Salt Range in the heart of the country precludes a 
supposition like that from being at all probable. 

Milk furnished a nourishing drink and was called payas. ^ ’ Curd was 
called dadhi.^^® Butter was prepared by churning (mantha)^’* and ghrta 
was made from it by melting it on flre.^®" Another drink Soma was 
made^® With the pressed juice of a creeper or plant, diluted with water 
and mixed with milk (gavasir), curd (dadhyasir) and‘grain (Yavasir)^*^ 
sometimes with honeyThe Soma plant grew on the mountains, that of 
Mujavant being specially renowned.^At first unmixed juice (sukra, s'uchi) 
was offered to Indra and Vayu* but this usage was afterwards dropped 
by the kanvas^®® The whole of the Nineth Mandala of the Rigveda and 
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six hymns in other mandalas are most lavish in its praise. It enabled men 
to concentrate their mind, made them active, cured their diseases and 
preserved their characters.It was also believed to prolong their lives. 

But it also had an inebriating effect on its consumers, ultimately inducing 
sleepsand was compared with mada.'®® When singing the praise of 
Soma some Eisis made apparently incoherent prayers for winning beautiful 
damsels, doubtless the result of an overdose of the drink.^®^ On the eve 
of a battle the warriors used to divide the Soma among themselves and 
drink it, probably for excitement and exhilaration. ^ ® ® Sura was the name 
of an intoxicating spirituous liquor.^®® It has been generally condemned 
in the Rigveda as under its influence, men committed sins and crimes ^®* 
and became devoid of sense.^®* It has been classed with dicing as an 
evil.186 It was the drink of men in the Sava and gave rise to broils”'^®'^ 
Panta was the name of another drink in the Eigveda. ^ ® ® As it was offered 
to the gods, it has been identifled by commentators with Soma. But it may 
have been a drink of a different kind. 

Sheep and Cattle-rearing : the domesticated animals —The principal 
animals domesticated in this age are the cow, the buffalo, the horse, camel, 
ass, sheep and goat. Oxen and horses were indispensible for agriculturalwork 
and milk was required not only for daily consumption but also for offering 
libations to the Sacred Eire twice a day and for preparing butter and ghee 
to enable the people to perform the annual and periodic sessions of sacrifice 
so that they might be blessed with sufficient rainfall for the successful 
cultivation of their crops. Pushan was the god of the shepherds to whom 
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prayers were offered.^®® “Give us wdde pastures” was the cry.®®” We read 
of cattle going to the pastui-e at daybreak for grazing, ® ® ^ of herdsmen 
driving them,2^ of herdsmen guarding them,®®^ of herdsmen calling out 
to the cattle^®^ and of herdsmen driving them home from the pasture.*®* 

The eager solicitude for the welfare of their kine wiU be evident from the 
following verses :— 

“May Pushan follow near our kine ; may Pushan 
keep our horses safe : 

May Pushan gather gear for us. 

Follow the kine of him who pours Libations out ^ 

and worship thee ; * 

And ours who sing songs of praise. 

Let none be lost, none injm*ed, none sink in a pit 
and break a limb 

Ketiu'n with these safe and sound.”*®® 

“Yea, let the herdsman, too, return, who marketh 
well their driving forth ; 

Marketh their Avandering away, their turning 
back and coming home 

Home-leader, lead them home to us ; Indra, restore 
to us our kine 

We Avill rejoice in them alive.”^®* 

“May the wind bloAv upon our cows with healing ; 

may they eat herbage full of vigorous juices. 

May they drink waters rich in life and fatness : 

to food that moves on feet be gracious, Kudra.”*®® 

From the above quotations it is evident that the cattle were objects of 
great care with the Kigvedic Aryans. They were kept in the cowstaU,*®* 

1"" Rigveda I. 42 ; VI. 51; VI, 55 ; VI. 56 ; VI. 57. 
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fed on barley and oorn,^ and supplied with pure drinking water raised 
from the wells and poured into wooden cattle-troughs which were homid 
with straps for being conveniently carried from the side of the wells to 
the cowpens.^^^ Prayers were offered to Agni not to bum up the places 
where the cattle find refuge and food. ^ ^ ® The milching of the cow was 
usually done by the daughter of the householder as the word duhitr 
proves,** We have already seen that besides milk and the preparations from 
milk, cow was also used for food and as a standard of value in purcheising 
goods. Oxen were used for ploughing® and for drawing cars and 
waggons.®^® The skin served the piu'pose of a mattress, specially for the 
newly married wife who had to sit on a cowhide along with her husband. 
The hide was also used in covering chariot.® We also read of wine-bottles 
made of leather,®^** of skins for carrying water,®of a skin filled with 
meath kept in the chariot**and of a skin containing curds.®®® No wonder, 
therefore, that Rigvedic princes vied with one another in making gifts of 
cows to the most deserving.®®^ The name of the sacrificial fee daksiija is 
explained as referring originally to a cow placed on the right hand of the 
singer of hymns for reward. The composer of the hymns of the Rigveda 
compares himself to the cow and his hymn to the milk.®®® The composers 
also delight to compare their songs to the lowing of cows to their calves.*** 

Buffalo was well konwn.*®* We have already seen that besides its 
milk, its flesh was also eaten.®®® That buffaloes were used in drawing cars 
is evident from a hymn of the Rigveda®®* where mention is made of a car 

a 10 Ibid, X. 27.8, ail Ibid,-X. 101.5—7. 
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which was drawn by a team, one of which was a bull and the other a 
buffalo. Buffaloes were also objects of gifts. ® ’ 

The horse has various names in the Bigveda. It was called atya 
(runner), arvant (the swift), vajen (the strong), sapti (runner) and haya 
(the speeding). Horses of various colours were known, dun (harita, hari), 
ruddy (aruna, arusa, pis'anga, rohita) dark-brown (syava), white (sveta) etc. 
The regions bordering upon the Sindhu®^® and the Saraswati**®® were 
famous as breeding places of horses. Horses were used to draw not only 
carts laiden with harvested corn®®® but also carriages or chariots containing 
passengers. It seems to have been considered undignified for a wealthy 
man to come to the sacrificial assembly in a one-horse car.®®^ It is 
surprising to be told by some European scholars that though the horse 
was employed to draw carts and carriages or chariots, it was not used for 
riding.®®® Macdonell remarks “No mention is made of riding in battle.”*** 
Professor Keith observes “Though horse-riding was probably not unknown 
for other purposes, no mention is made of this use of the horse in war.”*** 
But as a matter of fact, we find innumerable references to horse-riding**® 
and even of the use of horse in war.®®® Thus we read :— 

‘‘Where are your horses, where the reins ? How came ye ? 
how had ye the power ? 

Rein was on nose and seat on back 

The whip is laid upon the flank. The heroes stretch 
their thighs apart, 

Like women when the babe is born.”*®’ 
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No better description can be given of riding a horse. In another hymn 
addressed to the horse we read : 

“If one, when seated, with excessive urging hath 
with his heel or with his whip distressed thee, 

All these thy woes, as with oblation’s ladle at sacrifices, 
with my prayer I banish.”®®® 

As regards the use of the horse in war by the cavalry we read : 

“Our heroes, winged with horses, come together. 

Let our car-warriors, Indra be triumphant.”®®® 

Here the poet evidently mentions two separate classes of warriors—“heroes 
winged with horses” (asvaparnah, meaning ‘riding on fleet horses’) and “car- 
warriors.” In another hymn we read : 

“Heroes with noble horses (svasvah) fain for battle, 
selected warriors call on me in combat. 

I Indra Maghavan excite the conflict. 

I stir the dust. Lord of surpassing vigour.”®*® 

Dadhikras is the name of the divine war-horse whose feats are described 
in the Higveda.®*^ The Higvedic Aryans were also fond of horse-racing 
which supplied the people^with fun and excitement and the horses and 
their riders with exercise necessary to keep them fit. Thus we read : 
“Indra bath helped Etasa, Somapresser, contending 
in the race of steeds with Surya.”®*® 

“To him these ladles go, to him these racing mares.”**® 

“They have come nigh to you as treasure-lover, 
like mares, fleet-footed, eager for glory.”®** 

The race-course was called Kastha®*® or aji**® and the person who insti¬ 
tuted a horse-race was called aji-krt.®*’ The Higvedic Aryans were also 
fond of the race of chariots drawn by horses, for, it was “the peaceful 
preparation for the decisive struggle on the battle-field.”®** Thus we read : 
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“Ho there ! why sittest thou (0 Indra) at ease ? Make 
thou my chariot to be first : 

And bring the fame of victory near.”®*® 

“As for a chariot-race, the skilful Speaker (Soma), 

Chief, Sage, Inventor, hath with song been started,”®®® 

“Thou conquerest thus with might when car meets 
car and when the prize is staked.”® ^ ^ 

The horse was occasionally used for sacrifice and its flesh was partaken of 
by the worshippers.®®® Horses like cows were also objects of gift.®*® 

Camels are frequently mentioned.®®* They were used for carrying 
loads®®® and as objects of gift.®®® 

Asses are also mentioned as drawing the car of the Aswins.*®’ They 
were also objects of gift.®®® Wild ass is also referred to in the Rigveda®®® 
according to Von Roth. 

Sheep®®® was a very useful animal in this age, for, besides its milk and 
flesh, its wool was a material for clothing. Pushan is described in one 
verse® as “weaving the raiment of the sheep.” The Indus region was 
wooly (suvasa urnavati)®®® ; Parusni also was wooly®®* ; and the softest 
wool was of the ewes of Gandharans.®®* 

Goats are repeatedly mentioned in the Rigveda.®®® Pushan’s chariot 
like Thorr’s in the Edda is said to be drawn by a team of goats.®®® Besides 

Rigveda, VIII. 69. 5. Ibid, IX. 91. 1. 

Ibid, IX. 53. 2. aea Ibid, I. 163. 10, 12, 13,19. 

Ibid, I. 123. 2 ; VII, 18. 23 ; VIII. 1. 32 ; VIII. 3.21, 22 ; VIII. 4. 19 • VIII 6 47 • 
VIII. 46.23. > • • . 

a** Ibid, I. 138. 2 : VII. 5. £7 ; VIII. 6 . 48 ; VIII. 46. 22, 31. 

Ibid, I. 138. 2. aee Ibid, VIII. 5 ; VIII. 46. 

Ibid, I. 34. 9 ; I. 116. 2 ; 1.117.16 ; I. 162. ?1; IV. 36. 1 ; VIII. 74. 7 . 

Ibid, VIIL Balkhilya Hymn No. 8 . line 3, 

ax® Ibid, X. 86 . 18. 360 Ibid, I. 10. 2 ; I. 51. 1 ; I. 52. 2 ; etc. 

361 Ibid, X. 26. 6 . 36a Ibid, X. 75. 8 . 

36» Ibid, IV. 22, 2 i V. 52. 9. 36* ibid, i. i 26 . 7 . 

36 6 1.162. 2 ; I. 163. 12 ; II. 39. 2 ; VII. 18. 17. 

36« Rigveda 1. 138. 4 ; IX. 67. 10 ; X. 26. 8 . 
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the milTc of the she-goat, and the flesh of the goat, its wool was a material 
for clothing. In early times goat-skins were worn, ajin coming from aja, 
a goat. 

Elephants,^®' deer,*®* spotted deer,*®® pigeons,*’® swans,*’^ pea¬ 
fowls,*’* parrots,*’® quail,*’* chakwa (chakrav3ka),*’* cuckoo,*’® ante¬ 
lopes* ’ ’ and wild boars* ’ ® are also mentioned. 

Economic importance of Forests —The forests were of great economic 
value to the Indo-Aryans of this age. In the first place, they served as 
natural pastures.*’® Secondly, they were utilised as burial places and 
probably also as cremation grounds.**® Thirdly, a hymn of the K/igveda**' 
makes it apparent that certain classes of people used to live in the forest 
tracts. Lastly, they provided the house-holder with the materials for the 
construction of houses, chariots, sacrificial implements and the like. Above 
all, they were a constant source of fuel to the community.*** It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the people regularly prayed that the trees and the 
plants would be endowed with sweetness so that they might conduce to the 
benefit of the people— 

“To us Herbs and Forest trees be gracious.”*•• 

Again “May herbs that grow on ground and Heaven 

And Earth accordant with Forest-Sovrans, and both the 
World-halves round about protect us.”*** 


Ibid, I. 64. 7 ; VI. 4. 5 3 VIII. 33. 8 ; VIII. 45. 5 ; LK. 57. 3 ; X. 106. 6 . 

»»• Ibid, I. 38. 5 ; I. 105. 7 ; I. 163. 1 ; Vlli. 2. 6 ; IX. 32. 4. 

Ibid, I. 37. 2 ; VIII. 7. 28. Ibid, I. 30. 4 ; X. 165. 1, 2. 

»»» Ibid, I. 65. 5 ; I. 163.10 ; VIII. 35. 8 ; VII. c9. 7 ; IX. 32. 3. 

Ibid, I. 191. 14 ; in. 45. 1. Ibid, I. 50.12. 

Ibid, I. 112. 8 ; I. 117.14 ; I. 117.16. jbjd, n. 39. 3. 

Ibid, Vn. 104. 22. 87 7 Ibid, I. 64. 8 ; VIII. 4.10. 

Ibid, I. 61. 7 ; I. 88 . 5 ; I. 114. 5 ; VIII. 66 .10 ; VII. 55. 4; IX. 97. 7 ; X. 28. 4 • 
X. 67. 7 3 X. 99. 6 . 

**• Ibid, X. 146. 3 3 compare Ibid, IV. 1.16. 

Ibid, X. 18. 4,10,12. Ibid, X. 146. 4. 

Compare Ibid, X. 146. 4, 6 . «•» Rigveda VII. 35. 5. 

Ibid, VII. 34. 23. 

Ibid. I. 135. 8 ; X. 31.10 ; X. 51. 2 3 X. 97. 5. 
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The various useful trees mentioned in the Rigveda are:—(1) Asvattha® * *: 
from the wood of this tree and of Sami tree are made the arani, the two 
pieces of wood which are rubbed together to produce the sacred fire—the 
upper and the harder piece is the Sami and the lower and the softer is the 
Asvattha wood. The vessel for holding the Soma juice is made of the 
wood of this tree.®®® Other sacrificial vessels were also made of the wood 
of this tree and hence it is called “the home of plants used in religious 
ceremonies.”®®’ (2) Same (Acacia Suma)®®® : its wood formed the upper 
log of arani which when rubbed against the lower log of Asvattha wood 
produced the sacred fire. Its juice says Dhanwantari when applied on the 
body would deprive the skin of hair. (3) Parna or Palasa (Butea Prondosa)®*®: 
sacrificial vessels were made of the wood of this tree and hence it is called 
the “mansion” of the plants used in religious ceremonies.®®® (4) Khadira 
(Acacia Catechu) : the pin of the axle of chariots was made of this hard 
wood.®®^ (5) Haritlila (haridriva)®®® : according to Siiyana it was a kind 
of tree. (6) Semala (Salmalia Malbarica)®®® : it is also known as the 
Simbala or Salmali tree. Its blossoms give silk-cotton,®®^ while its wood, 
being hard was used in the construction of the wheels of chariots.®®® 
(7) Sinsipa, s'i^i tree®®® : cars were made of this timber®®’ which is 
called the “sovran of the wood”®®® (8) Kinsuka (Butea Prondosa)®®® : 
wheels of chariots were made of this wood.®®® (9) Vibhidaka or ViJ)hitaka 
(Terminalia Bellerica)®®^ : These trees were tall, of windyghcights and 
their nuts were used as dice in early times.®®® (10) Kakambara ®®® it is 
apparently the name of some umbrageous tree.®®* 


Ibid, I. 135, 8. 

Ibid, X. 97. 5 ; X. 51. 2. 

»»o Ibid, X. 97. 6. 

Rigveda III. 53. 19. 

*»* Ibid, III. 53. 22 ; VII. 50. 3 ; X, 85. 20. 
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*01 Ibid, X. 34. 1. 
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Various species of grass are also mentioned in the B^igreda:— 
(1) Durva^°® (Panicum Dactylon) : it is a species of bent grass whose 
filaments stretch horizontally away from the stem. (2) Kusa®®® (Poa 
Cynosuroides) : this grass, after its roots are cut off, is spread on the 
sacrificial altar ; and upon it the libation of Soma juice or oblation of 
clarified butter is poured out. It is also spread over the sacrificial ground 
or floor to serve as a seat for the gods and the sacrificers. The flame 
produced by the attrition of the two logs of wood which constituted the 
arani was caught by the tuft of Kusa grass carefully kept between the 
two.®®^ (3) Munja®®® : the strainer through which Soma juice was 
filtered was made also of this grass.®®® (I) Balbaja®^® (Eleusine Indica) : 
it was a species of coarse grass used in religious ceremonies and for other 
puroposes when plaited.®^ ^ Besides these, different varieties of grass like 
Sara, Darbha, Kusara, Sairya and Tirana are mentioned in which snakes 
and other venomous reptiles lurk.®^® 

Among the plants Soma was undoubtedly the most important, for, as 
we have seen, its juice was used in sacrificial drink. It grew on the 
mountains, that of Mujavant being specially renowned.®^® Medicinal herbs 
and plants are frequently mentioned in the Rigveda.®^^ In the tenth 

mandala of the Bigveda we find a hymn of twenty-three stanzas in praise 

of medicinal herbs and plants.®^® Of these Pata®^® is mentioned, probably 
indentical with Patha (Clypea HemandifoKa), a climbing plant, possessing 
various medicinal properties.® 

'Bunting and Fiahinq —Besides agriculture and cattle-rearing, hunting 
and fishing remained the occupation of a large section of the people, 

•0' Rigveda X. 134. 5 ; X. 142. 8 . Ibid, I. 4. 3 ; III. 29. 1. 

* 0 ’ Rigveda III. 29. 1. In the Satapati Brahmina V. 2. 1, 8 the wife of the saorifioer 
wears a garment of Ku^a grass for some rites—a relic of primitive dress. 

«0 8 Rigveda I. 161. 8 ; I. 191. 3. *<>» Ibid, I. 161. 8 . 

Ibid. VIII. Balkhilya 7. 3. 8 ii Griffith’s Rigveda Vol. 11. p. 265 fn. 

»i* Rigveda I. 191.5. 

Ibid, I. 93. 6 ; III. 48. 2 ; V. 36. 2 ; V. 43. 4 ; V. 85. 2 ; IX. 1. 18. etc. 

Ibid, I. 43. 2 ; VII. 34. 23 ; VII. 35. 5. 

Ibid, X. 97. *»• Ibid, X. 145.1. 

Griffith’s Rigveda, Vol. II. p. 589 tm. 
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specially the aborigines. The word sva-ghnin occurs in the Rigveda* ^ • 
in the sense of hunter as well as gambler. The arrow was employed in 
hunting down beasts®^® and the normal instruments of capture were nets 
and pitfalls. Nets were called pasa®^® or nidha,®*^ the hunter being called 
p^in. Pits were used for capturing antelopes (rsya) and so were called 
rsya-da, antelope-catching. Hunters chasing a deer*®® and wild elephants* 
are referred to. Lions were captured in pits covered with snares*** or were 
surroimded by the hunters and slain.*®* In another passage®we read 
that “the Soma flows on in order to be taken up and used in libations as 
a lion goes to the place where men lie in wait to capture him or where a 
pitfall has been prepared to entrap him.”*®^ The capture of the wild steer 
is referred to thus : 

“Even the wild steer in his thirst is captured : tlie 
leather strap still holds his foot entangled”*®* 

Wild bulls were sometimes himted down with the arrow ‘from the archer’s 
bow-string’.*®* The boar was captured in the chase witli the help of hounds 
“who seize him and bite him in the ear.”**® Birds were caught in nets, 
the bird-catcher being called nidhipati. Sometimes bii-ds were shot down 
with the arrow.**^ 

Eish is mentioned in the Eigveda**® as well as pearls.*** 

The growth of arts and crafts —^As regards the arts and crafts of this 
period scholars differ. According to Professor Kaegi “In arts the race 
still stood on the lowest stage”*** ; while Professor Ragozin and Macdonell 
hold the opposite view. According to Macdonell “already in this period 


®1» I, 92. 10 ; 11. 12. 4, 5 ; IV, 20. 3 ; YIII. 45. 38. 
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specialisation in industry had begun.” The chief impulse for this speciali¬ 
sation had come from the ever-increasing agricultural and military needs 
of the community, settled in the midst of a hostile population. There was 
a well-marked tendency towards division of labour and the growth of various 
sub-crafts, leading iQtimately to the organisation of craftsmen even into 
guilds. A further impetus towards the development of industry came 
from the fact that in this age some of the craftsmen like the Ratha-kara 
and the Taksan enjoyed a considerable social status. They stood in close 
relation to the king of whom they were regarded as sti or clients.®®* 

From the researches of Professors Max Muller®*® and Schrader®*’ 
regarding the Indo-European group of languages we find great similarity 
existing between the Sanskrit words Tan and Tanti (string) and Zend Tan 
and Greek Teino and Latin Tendo, all meaning stretching. For weaving 
we have the Sanskrit root Ve, akin to Latin Vieo and Teutonic Weban. 
Similarly, Sanskrit Taksan is akin to Zend Tashan and Greek Tektan, all 
meaning a carpenter. For plaiting we have the Sanskrit root Pre, akin 
to Greek Pleko and Latin Plico, all similar in sound and meaning. The 
conclusion may, therefore, be safely drawn that a common knowledge of 
some of these crafts {e.g., those of the weaver, the carpenter and the plaiter 
of grass and reeds) existed among the people speaking the Indo-European 
group of languages. 

(1) Weaving industry —The Rigveda contains many passages which 
show that even then the people were perfectly familiar writh the art of 
weaving. The passages, it must be confessed, are brief and casual, occuring 
mostly by way of similes and metaphors in hymns designed for the 
glorification of particular divinities ; but they are none the less interesting 
and suggestive on that accormt. Thus the verse “Night and Morning like 

female weavers.interweave in concert the long-extended thread, 

the web of worship”®®® gives only a simile, yet that refers to a familiar 
fact whose existence cannot be questioned. Again we have a verse®** 


Rigveda X. 97. 23 ; Maodonell and Keith—^Vedic Index, Vol. I. p. 96. 
*®® Biographies of Words. 

®** Reallexikon der Indogermanisoheu Altertamsknnda. 

**• RigTeda II. 3. 6. Ibid, II. 38.6. 
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which Wilson following Sayana paraphrases thus : “She (Night) enwraps 
the extended (world) like (a woman) weaving (a garment),”®*® Elsewhere 
we read “Mothers weave garments for him their offspring.”®*^ The words 
tantum, otum and vayanti occur in the following verse®*® : “I know not 
either warp or woof, I know not web they weave when moving to the 
contest.” Here the threads of the warp (tantum) are the metres of the 
Vedas, those of the woof (otum), the liturgic prayers and ceremonial, the 
combination of which two is the cloth or sacrifice. According to the 
Vedantists the threads of the warp are the subtle elements, those of the 
woof the gross and their combination the universe. Tantum and Otum ^ 

are also referred to figuratively in the following verse : “For both the warp 
and the woof he understandeth and in due time shall speak what should 
be spoken,”®*® Tantra meaning warp or loom®** and tasara meaning 
weaver’s shuttle®*® are also mentioned. Vaya meaning a weaver occurs 
in the Rigveda®*® as also various uses of the root va.®*’ The expression 
v5so-vaya shows that other “Vaya”s had already arisen who produced sundry 
piece-goods other than the standard vasas or wearing cloth ; besides there 
were the female weavers called “Sirf’s.®*® Female weavers are often 
referred to in the Rigveda®*® and there is a fling at spinsters who spin out 
thread in ignorance.®*® Indeed we have a large number of words showing 
the extensive use of woven garments. Thus w e have at least three words 
to denote the ordinary wearing cloth viz., Vasas, vastra and vasana. We 
read— 

“To you as to a v5sas in winter, we cleave close.”®® ^ 

“When he (Sun) hath lossed his Horses from their station, 
straight over all Night spreadeth out her vasas.”®®* 


3*0 Wilson’s Rigveda II. p. 307. 

Ibid, V. 47. 6 . *** Ibid, VI. 9. 2. 

Rigveda V. 9. 3. Ibid, X. 71. 9. 

Ibid, X. 130. 2. Ibid, X. 26, 6 . 

»** Macdonell and Keith—Vedio Index : ‘V5ya’ and ‘otn.’ 
Rigveda X. 71. 9. 
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“Vasas is body, food in life and healing ointment 
giveth strength.”*®® 

‘‘Loose in the wind the woman’s vasas was streaming.”*®* 

“O worthy of oblation, Lord of prospering powers, 
assume they vastra.”*®* 

‘‘For thee the radiant Dawns in the far distant sky 

broaden their lovely vastra forth in wondrous beams.”**® 
“Auspicious, clad in wdiite and shining vastra.”*®’ 

“Loudly the folk cry after him in battles, as it were 
a thief who steals away a vastra.”*®* 

“Like fair and well-made vastras, I seeking riches, 

as a deft craftsman makes a car, have wrought them.”*®® 

“Yea from his Mother draws he forth a new vasana.”*®® 

The vSsas seem to have borders and fringes denoted by the word sic. 
Thus in one hymn of the Rigveda* * * the child is covered by its mother’s 
sic and in another*®* the horizons at Sunrise and Simset are said to be the 
two sican of the sky-cloth. In yet another hymn® ® * we read “I grasp, 
mighty Indra, thy garment’s hem as a child his father’s.” The upper 
part of the body was covered by another separate garment called 
adhiv3sa.*®* The forests are the adhivasa of mother earth licked by the 
fire-child.*®® The drapi**® is not a coat of mail as the authors of the Vedic 
Index say, for, it was worn by women as well. In Atharvaveda* * ’ Arati 
is called hiranya-drapi and is likened to a courtesan for wearing it. 
Moreover, the use of vasSnah* * * would rather show that it was made of 
vasas. Further in the Atharvaveda*®® the Sun wearing the three worlds 

»»» Ibid, VIII. 3. 24. Ibid, X. 102. 2. »«• Ibid, I. 26.1. 

••• Ibid, I. 134. 4. s” Ibid, III. 39. 2. 

Ibid, rV. 3^. 5. »»» Ibid, V. 29. 15. 

Ibid, I. 95. 7. For other references to woven garments read Bigveda I. 140. 1 ; 
I. 152. 1 ; II. 14. 3; III. 1, 6 ; III. 8 . 4 ; V. 42. 8 ; V. 57. 4—5 ; VI. 4. 3; 
VI. 11. 6 ; VI. 35. 1 ; VI. 47. 23 ; IX. 8 . 6 ; IX. 96.1; X. 71. 4. 

»•» X. 18. 11. Bigveda, I. 95. 7. 
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»•* Bigveda I. 140. 9 ; X. 5. 4. Ibid, I. 140. 9. 

Ibid, I. 116.10 ; IV. 53. 2 ; IX. 100. 9. *•» V. 7.10. 

Compare drSpim vasSnah, Bigveda IX. 86.14. Xin. 3. 1. 
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is said to have made a dr3pi of them, so that drapi like a vest or waist-coat 
had three pieces—two side ones and one back. It was close-fitting*^” 
and gold-embroidered.*^^ The atka®’® was worn by men only and was a 
long®’'® and fully covering®"* close-fitting®’® cloak, bright®’® and beauti¬ 
ful,®” the stuff being bleached®’® cotton®’” intenvoven®*” or embroi¬ 
dered*®* with gold threads. Pe^s**® is gold embroidered cloth,® *• the 
designs being artistic and intricate*®* and the inlay of gold heavy and 
brilHant.*®® 

The material for clothing was probably wood (urna). Pu^n is described 
as vSso-vaya, weaving woolen cloth.*®® Indra is “wearing wool Parushije 
for adornment”*®’ while the Maruts are said to “tarry on the Parushne, 
putting on robes of wool.”®*® In another hymn we learn of “weaving the 
raiment of the sheep.”*®” In this age the wool of Gandhara,*®” of the 
Parushni country®”* and of Sind®”” was highly prized, 

Rigveda I, 166. 10 (Cyav5na’8 old age like a drapi) ; probably drapi = a tight vest 
suitable for running about (drS,). 

Ibid, I. 25.13 (hiranyayam) ; IV. 53. 2 (pWapgairi), 

Ibid, I. 95. 7 ; I. 122. 2 ; IV. 18. 5 ; VI. 29. 3 ; VIII, 41. 7 etc. 

Ibid, II. 35. 14 (food carried in one’s own atka : i.e., in the long skrit made into 
an apron. 

*’* Ibid, V. 74. 5 (vavriip atkain, likened to Cyavana’s old age.; 

Surabhiipatkaqi ; Rigveda VI. 29. 3 ; X. 123. 7. 

Like Sun : Rigveda VI. 29. 3 ; X, 123. 7. 

Sudrii; Rigveda I. 122. 2. 

*’* Sukratn : Rigveda I. 95. 7. 

As vyQtam (Rigveda 1.122. 2) and frequent use of vasanah shows. 

380 Hiranyair vyQtam : Rigveda I. 122, 2. 

•83 HiranyaySn ; Rigveda V. 56. 6. 

38■ Rigveda I. 92. 4 ; IV. 36. 7 ; II. 3, 6 ; VII. 34. 11 ; X. 114. 3 etc. 

Rigveda IV. 36. 7. VIH. 31.11 ; VH. 42. 1. 

•8* Ibid, n. 3. 6. 

383 Ibid, vn. 34. 11 (the glittering surface of rivers•> peiae). Compare X. 114. 
where peiae is called bright as ghee (t.s., golden.) 

Rigveda X. 26, 6. 3»’ Ibid, IV. 22. 2. 
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In the Brigveda there is no mention of cotton (karp3s) though silk- 
cotton tree was known. When, howerer, we bear in mind that already in 
the Calcholithic age the people of the Punjab and Sind knew the use of 
cotton and cotton-weaving the following remarks of Professor Muir gain 
added strength : “It is difficult to conceive that cotton (which as we learn 
from Professor S. H. Balfour, is supposed to have been indigenous in India), 
though not mentioned in the hymns, should have been unknown when they 
were composed or not employed for weaving the light cloth which is 
necessary in so warm a climate.”®Long ago Professor Ragozin also wrote 
in the same strain “The Aryan settlers of Northern India had already 
begun at an amazingly early period to excel in the manufactures of the 
delicate tissue which has ever been and is today doubtless incomparably 
great in perfection, one of their industrial glories—a fact which implies 
cultivation of cotton-plant or tree.”®®^ 

Metal industry —The metal industry was also in a highly developed 
condition “but it is,« however, still uncertain” says Mr. Macdonell “what 
that metal which was called ayas was.” The evidence of some of the old 
texts is often misleading. Thus in the ^atapatha BrShmaija®®® ayas is 
any metal which is neither gold nor lead. In the Vajaseniya Samhita®®® 
ayas is separated from Loha and Syamam. Prom the Atharvaveda®®^ and 
even the Rigveda®®® the sense of iron for ayas is certain. Professor 
Schrader in his Prehistoric Antiquities well points out that Sanskrit ayas 
= Latin aes = Goth aiz = Zend ayarih, meaning pure dark copper and 
it is, therefore, quite probable that ayas of the Rigveda was neither iron nor 
bronze but the piire dark copper, a knowledge of which was common to all 
the Indo-European peoples. He further points out that “a series of names 
of copper gradually assumes the name of iron.” Thus Sanskrit Loha 
originally meant copper hut later it was used to denote iron.®®® 


8 »* Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, V. p. 463. 

*•* Bagozin—Vedic India, p. 306. 

«»»V. 1. 2. 14. 3»• XVIII. 13. 

»•» X 3.17. »»» V. 25. 

Schrader—Prehistoric Antiquities, p. 212; Max Muller—Biographies, of Words, 
Appendix V. ; Macdonell and Keith—Vedic Index, I. p. 32. 
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In the Uigyeda we have distinct references to the smelting of metals*®® 
and the business of the smith.*® ^ Vessels called mahavira or gharm3 made 
of ayas*®^ and receptacles hammered or formed with a tool of ayas*®® are 
mentioned. "We also read of chariots whose pillars or rather poles were 
made of ayas.*®* Knives made of ayas,*®'^ axes wrought of good metal,*®* 
arrows tipped with ayas*®’ and the bits of the horse made of ayas*®® are 
also mentioned. Swords,*®® breast-plates,*^® lances,*^’^ spears,**^ daggers,*^* 
rings or quoits,*^* hatchets,*^® axes,**® knives,*** awls,**® sickle,**® 
hooks,*^® nails,*^* needles*^^ and razors*^® are mentioned. 

Accoiding to Professor Schrader gold was known to the Indo-Iranians 
as is proved by the similarity between Sanskrit hiranya and zend zaranya ; 
and as a matter of fact Ave find innumerable references to gold and its 
use in the manufacture of Aveapons and ornaments as well as in exchange. 
Golden helmets for the head,*^* golden SAvords,**® golden fellies,*®* cars 
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with golden seats,*®’ chariots decked with gold,*®® golden mail,*®® golden 
coloured mail,*®® golden mantles,*®’ spears and weapons bright with 
gleaming gold*®® and arrows decked with gold*®® are mentioned. 

Gold ornaments are frequently mentioned.*®* Gold chains worn on the 
breast,*®® gold on the priest’s finger,*®® visors of gold for the head,*®’ 
gold trappings for horses,*®® golden ornaments for kine*®® and golden goad 
for horses**® are mentioned. Besides golden ornaments we find many 
references to glittering ornaments.**’ In the four Vedas, however, the 
word alainkara does not occur.**® The words ararnkrta and arainkrti, having 
the sense of ornament do occur. From the Bigveda we get the names of 
the following ornaments of this period :—(1) Axuka. Geldner takes it 
as an ornament, though Both, Ludwig and Oldenburg take it as an adverb 
only. But as the Vedic commentators have taken it to be an ornament, 
we may accept it as such. (2) Opasa.**® It was used for adorning the 
head. Both thinks that it was a corruption of aba + pasa and hence 
meant hair-tape or hair net.*** (3) Karna-iovanaA*^^ It means an 
ornament for the ears, hence earring. (4) KukiraA*^ According to 
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Zimmer it means peacock and therefore may well have been an arch-like 
ornament.^*’ (5) Krian (6) Krin'iin (7) Kh^di. According to Roth it 
was of three kinds : (a) an ornament for the legs like anklets**® (b) an 
ornament for the arms like modern armlets or for the wrists like modem 
bangles**® and (c) ring for the fingers.*®® (8) Niska. It was a necklace 
consisting of niskas, a kind of coins, as the woi*d niskagriva* ® * would show. 

(9) Nyochanl. (10) Tttndanka (11) Puskara (12) Prov^nna (13) Varhana 

(14) Fusana) (15) J/om.*®^ It was a jewel worn on the neck, as the word 

mapigriva*®® would prove, by means of a thread.*®* According to the 

commentator Durglicarya*®® mani = aditya-mani, SuryakjTnta-mani. (16) ^ 

Batua (17) BukmrrJ^^ It was an ornament worn on the breast,*®’ as the 

epithet rukma-vaksas*®® would prove. It appears to have been worn by 

the males as well, for, the Maruts or Wind-gods are described as decorated 

with it.*®® (18) Rukmi (19) Lallnii. It was a tiara worn on the forehead 

like a frontlet. (20) Varimat (21) Vy2njana. (22) Ftsana (23) ^aiapatra 

(24) Sivana. (25) Suniska. (26) (27) Hiranyayi (28) Miranyaiipra 

(29) Ririmat, 

Carpentry —The worker in wood constructed carts,*®® chariots*®^ for 
war and race, ferry-boats*®® and ships.*®® Chariots were usually made of 
the wood of the Sinsi])a tree ;*®* the wheels of the chariots were made of 
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the wood of the Vernal tree*®* and of the SinsipS tree ;**® and the pin of 
the axle of chariots was made of the wood of the Khadira tree.*®’ The 
fashioning of chariots was a frequent source of metaphor, the poet compar¬ 
ing his own skill of composing hymns to that of the wheel-wright.*®* The 
carpenter’s work (taksana) is also referred to in many passages.*®® One 
passage*’® even describes “the carpenter who usually bends over his work 
till his hack aches.” Sacrificial vessels were made usually of Palasa 
wood.*’’ Wooden buckets *’® wooden vessels,*’® large wooden sacrificial 
ladle,*’* small wooden ladle, specially for Soma libation,*’® wooden 
ladle,*’® wooden posts with carved images of girls on them*” and wooden 
bedsteads are mentioned. Of the last there were three varieties : (1) the 
/a^j3a*’® (2) the jiirosUa*’® and (3) »a/iya.*®® Talpa was apparently the 
nuptial bedstead as the special use of the word talpa* ® ’ in the sense of 
legitimate son, being born on the nuptial bed*®* and its being made of 
sacred udambara wood would indicate. Prostha as the epithet prosthasaya 
would show was a furniture to recline on ; while vahya was a couch as 
proved by the simile in the Atharvaveda*®* like a tired bride ascending the 
vahya. 

Pottery —The potter’s art was also known. We read of Indra smashing 
the enemies like earthen vessels.*®* We also read of girls bearing water in 
their jars-*®® evidently made of pottery. 
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Leather work —The tanner (carmamnay^^ and the leather- worker are 
also mentioned.^®’ We read of leather-receptacles for storing wine,*** 
meat,*®® curds*®® and water,*9^ leather-straps for chariots*®* etc. 

Manufacture of liquor —The principal liquors manufactured were the 
Soma and the Sura. The juice was extracted from the Soma plant by being 
pounded with stones,*®® held in the hands.*®* Then the juice was squeezed 
out with the fingers,*®® and strained through a sieve made of wool*®* or 
of munja grass.*®'' Thus strained, the juice was blended with milk or 
curds.*®* Another intoxicating liquor manufactured was the Sura. 
According to the Taittirlya Brahmana “it was, as opposed to Soma, essenti¬ 
ally a drink of ordinary life.”*®® Panta was the name of another drink in 
this age.®®® As it was offered to the gods, commentators identified it with 
Soma. But it may well have been a drink of a different kind. 

House-building —Though we have no extant remains of any buUding 
of this period, the great variety of words denoting a house to be found in 
the Eigveda shows that the people were long settled with a tradition of 
house-building. Agni raising his smoke to heaven has been compared to 
the builder of a house, rearing up a structure. ® ® * Measurement in connec¬ 
tion with the building of a house or chamber is also referred to.®®* 
G'oya®®* is a common word for the house, inclusive of the inmates and 
their belongings; so are dawia,®®* meaning house or home, implying an 

*®® Rigveda, Vlll. 5. 38, 
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idea of control*®® and dkZman,’^^^ implying dwelling and signifying on 
the one hand the inmates of the house*®’' and on the other law*®®— 
showing the connection in the Vedic mind between the house and all 
conceptions of law and order. Similarly, sar»»o*®® is a house and 
2>as/ya(/^)*^® and pastya{nY^^ occuring singly or in the compoimds 
pastyavant*^^ pastyavant®^® and pastya-sad*^* are other terms denoting a 
house. the earlier and commoner word for door®^® has an implied 

sense of the whole house,®and dur-ya (door-posts),®^® duryona,^'^^ all 
signify the house itself. Sthanu®®® and sthuna®^^ are early names for 
piUars while smaller timber-posts were svaru,®**^ Yupa®®® and drupad.®** 
This great variety of names for posts and pillars shows that they were a 
marked feature of a particular type of house-building. We have also 
references to the use of metals in the construction of houses such as 
ayabsthuna (pillar made of ayas).®^® In the Rigveda a sage named Saptagu 
prayed to Indra for “a spacious home unmatched among the people.”® 
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The word grha occurs in many passages of the Eigveda.**’ According 
to some it denotes the house of the Vedic Aryan ; but as it is used of a 
special type of ^maslna, it may well have been a mansoleum erected over 
or beside the grave as described in the Satapatha Brahmana. ® ® 

The harmyn^'^^ denoted the Vedic house including stables etc**® and 
was adorned with pillars which supported the roof.®®^ Mitra and 
Varuna had a palace with one thousand pillars.®®* The sage Bharadvaja 
prayed to Indra for a house which should be tri-dhatu and tri-varutha.*®* 
According to some scholars the house prayed for was to be made of wood, 
brick and stone and hence called tri-dhitu. Sayana explains tridhStu by 
the word tri-bhumika, that is, three-storied or possessing three court-yards 
or separate apartments. The first that was in the front was probably 
constructed with stone to make it strong enough to stand the attacks of 
enemies or robbers and the second and third wore made of mud and timber. 
The word tri-varutha occurs again in another verse®®* where it probably 
means a house possessing three appartments. We also find references to 
ladies’ apartments®®® halls of sacrifice with doors,®®® cow-pens®®’ and 
stables for horses.®®® 
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Building activities must also have developed in these times through the 
needs of social and corporate life as in the case of the gosthi (clubs), the 
vidatha (royal audience-hall), the ,^aoh2 and the like.®^® 

We have no direct allusion to the arts ot painting and sculpture in the 
hymns of the Rigveda. According to Max Muller “the religion of the 
Veda knows of no idols”though Dr. Ballensen®*^ finds in the hymns 
clear references to the images of gods. I'hus we read : “who for ten milch 
kine purchaseth from me this Indra who is mine ? When he hath slain 
the Vrtras let the buyer give him back to me.”®*® Now what is signified 
by the purchase of Indra for ten milch kine ? Was there any painted 
figure of Indra or carved out image of Indra on wood or stone that used 
to be temporarily parted with for a consideration and returned after 
worship ? Or, is it merely a metaphorical way, as Griffith points out, of 
saying that the poet-priest who had obtained the favour of Indra for his 
patron by sacritice demanded a fee of ten milch kine ? We further read : 
“0 Caster of Stone, I would not sell thee for a mighty price, not for a 
thousand, Thunderer ! nor ten thousand, nor a himdred. Lord of countless 
wealth,”’*® The word used here for price is s'ulka. 'Ihe reference must, 
therefore, have been to an image of Indra. The authors of the Vedic Index 
observe “Ten cows are regarded as a possible price for an (image of) Indra 
to be used as a fetish (Rigveda IV. 24. 10); elsewhere (VIII. 1. 5) not 
hundred, nor a thousand nor a myriad are considered as an adequate price 
(sulka) for the purchase of Indra” In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the description of gods in the Rigveda is mainly anthropomorphical 
and it is just possible that artists sometimes painted their figures in colour 
or carved oiit images on wood or stone to represent their functions. As a 
matter of fact, carved images on wooden posts are mentioned in a verse 
which reads : “Like two slight images of girls, unrobed upon a new- 
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wrought post, so shine thy Bay Steeds in their course’**** Caste system in 
relation to mobility of labour—The question now presents itself as to the 
extent to which in the period of the Kigveda the caste system had been 
developed and stood as a barrier against the mobility of labour. The 
orthodox Hindu holds that the caste system is of divine appointment and 
that it had existed for all time. But the sacred books themselves when 
they are studied historically, supply evidence both of its origin and of its 
growth. We are told in the §anti Parva of the Mahsbharata that “at first 
there was no caste.” The distinction between the colour (varna) of the 
Aryan conquerors and that of the coloured aboriginal tribes first formed 
the basis of caste.®** The question is thus narrowed down to the considera¬ 
tion of the arguments for and against the view that among the Aryans 
themselves caste divisions were appearing. Messrs. Muir,®** Zimmer,**’ 
and Weber®** have denied the existence of caste in any form in this period. 
Professor Max Muller says “If then with all the documents before us, 
we ask the question, does caste as we find in Manu and at the present day 
form part of the most ancient religious teaching of the Vedas ? we can 
answer with a decided hio’.”®*® Weber in his History of Sanskrit Literature 
also hold the same view and says ‘hihere are no castes as yet, the people 
are still one united whole, and bear but one name that of Visas.”®*® But 
Messrs. Geldner*®* and Oldenburg*®* hold the opposite view. It has been 
argued that the warriors of the community were the agricultural and 
industrial classes and the priesthood was not yet hereditary. Any person 
who distinguished himself for his genius or virtue or who for some reason 
was deemed specially receptive of divine inspiration could be a priest. 
Every Vedic householder was a priest unto himself so far at least as the 
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performance of ordinary daily religious duties was concerned viz., the 
lighting up of the sacred Household Fire and the pouring of libations of 
habis into it thrice a day. It was only on special occasions when any 
Sattra or big religious sacrifice had to be performed that the services of 
experts were requisitioned and paid for. These experts, did not, however, 
form a separate caste by themselves in the sense in which we understand 
it today, with its exclusiveness and strict elaborate rules as regards eating, 
drinking and association by marriage etc. For, “the word Brahmana, the 
regular name for a ‘man of the first caste’ ” says Professor Macdonell “is 
still rare in the Rigveda, occurring only eight times, while Brahman, 
which simply means sage or officiating priest is found forty-six times”*®* 
Indeed the growth of the caste system was the result of the complication 
of life due to the further penetration of the Aryans from the Punjab into 
the East. To resist the sudden incursion or to crush the attempts at 
rebellion of the aborigines, the petty tribal princes formed the nucleus of a 
standing armed force while the industrial and agricultural population 
relying on the protection of the warrior class abandoned the use of arms. 
Together with the growth in the size of kingdoms and the increasing 
complexity of civilisation, the simple ritual of an earlier period when the 
king himself can sacrifice for his people, grew to an extent which rendered 
this impracticable, while at the same time, the idea grew up that upon the 
faithful and exact performance of the rites depended the result of battle. 
The result was the growth of a priesthood, a warrior class and of a third 
the artisan and the cultivator sharply distinguished from one another and 
strictly hereditary. But the later origin of this development is proved by 
the fact that it took place not in the Punjab, the home of the Rigveda but 
in the Middle country whose geographical isolation favoured the evolution 
of this peculiar social system. A student of the Rigveda without knowledge 
of historical facts might reasonably presume that the Indus basin where 
the Aryans first settled in India would be the Holy land of Hinduism. 
The poets never tire of singing praises of the mighty Indus and its 
tributaries.*®* The combined testimony of the jatakas and the Greek 


*** History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 161—62. 
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authors proves that in the fourth century B. C. Taxila in the N. W, Punjab 
was still a centre of Vedic learning. But the strange fact is that orthodox 
Hindus regard the whole Punjab between the Indus and the Satlej as 
impure land unfit for the residence of strict votaries of Dharma. The 
reason apparently is that the N. W. territories continued to be overrun by 
successive swarms of foreigners from central Asia who disregarded the 
Brahmins with the result that the original inhabitants of the Punjab 
intermixed with these barbarian conquerors, imbibed their outlandish 
practices and did not follow the strict caste system. 

While there is much truth in this view, it must be admitted that it 
exaggerated the freedom of the Rigveda from caste. Por the term 
Brahmana ‘son of a Brahma’ which occurs no less than eight times in the 
Rigveda seems to show that the priesthood was normally hereditary. We 
are told that there is a case of a king exercising the functions of a domestic 
priest and sacrificing himself for his people but the alleged case, that of 
Devapi rests only on the assertion of a commentator of a hymn® ® ® in 
which Devapi appears that he was originally a king. Even, however, if 
this was the case, it must be remembered that even after the complete 
establishment of the caste system it was still the privilege of kings to 
exercise some priestly functions such as that of the study of the nature of 
the Absolute, a practice ascribed to them in the Upanisads. The arguments 
regarding the warrior class rest on a misunderstanding. Even in the latest 
Vedic epoch, we have no ground to suppose that there was a special class 
which reserved its energies for war alone and that the industrial population 
and the agriculturists allowed the fate of their tribe to be dee ded by 
contests between warrior-bands but the R’gveda certainly knows of a 
ruling class, and the Vedic Kingsl.ip was normally hereditary, so that we 
may well bekeve that even then there existed, though perhaps in embryo, 
a class of nobles who are aptly named in the term of the Purusasukta 
hymn,®®® Rajanyas, as being ‘men of kingly family’. 

But this Purusasukta hymn though commonly supposed to be “the only 
passage in the Rigveda which enumerates the four castes” has nothing to 
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do with caste. The hymn has for its subject a cosmogony, a theory of 
creation. It tells of the creation of all things from the sacrifice of a 
fabuluous monster-man or Purusa, his severed limbs giving birth to the 
world. As pointed out by Mr. Andrew Lang®®’ the same primitive mode 
of accounting for creation is found in the Norse legend, where the earth, 
the seas, water, mountains, clouds and firmament are formed by dividing up 
the body of Giant Ymir. So also in the Chaldoen story, a monster-woman 
is divided in twain by Bel to form the heavens and earth. The same story 
runs through the myths of the Iroquois in North America as well as 
through those of Egypt and Greece. The Vedic story which runs close to 
those of other folk differs from them according to some scholars in this 
that it goes on to add that from Purusa also sprang the four classes of 
people. But Mr. V. A. Smith rightly observes “Both the Brahmin and 
fire come from Purusa’s mouth, just as the servile man or Sudra and earth 
both proceed from his feet. No suggestion of the existence of caste-groups is 
made. Mankind is simply and roughly classified under four heads according 
to occupation, the more honourable profession being naturally assigned to 
the more honourable symbolical origin. It is absurd to treat the symbolical 
language of the poem as a narrative of supposed facts.”®®® “This is an 
attempt” says. Mr. R. W. Erazer, “to force an antiquity for a social 
system by connecting it with an undeniably ancient legend.”®®® 

Thus though there were kings and sacrificial priests though there were 
warriors and the great body of the people, cultivators, artisans and dealers 
in merchandise, the people were not tied down to the rigidity of a caste 
system whence hereditary occupation was alloted to the members, ^ 
Viswamitra who belonged to the rajanya class acted as a priest. ® ® ° Poet- 
priests, on the other hand, prayed to the gods for the birth of sons who 
would be able to defeat their enemies in battles. ® ® ’ Indeed the poet-priest 
Mudgala did not hesitate to take up arms against robbers who had stolen 
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his cows and his valiant wife drove the car for him and came to his rescue 
when the situation had become somewhat embarassing for him.®** 

The Rigveda also refers to ^iidra kings. One poet-priest -ells us 
tthat his father was a physician while his mother ground grain 
between mill-stones.®*® The descendants of the poet-priest Bhrgu were 
experts in fashioning chariots.®** Gamblers are advised without any 
reference to their class to take to agriculture and pastoral pursuits,*** 
proving thereby that in the economy of this period there was much 
mobility of labour. The existence of this freedom of movement from one 
occupation to another led to the dignity of labour. As Tvastr was the god * 

who forged to the thunderbolt for Indra, no odium was attached to the 
work of the smith who manufactured weapons for men. The worker in 
wood had clearly the place of honour and we find the priets themselves 
preparing sacrificial posts and altars. 

Labour and Occupations —We have just seen that the Rigveda shows 
germs of a social division arising out of the adoption of different occupa¬ 
tions by different sections of the community. The following verse describes 
some of the professions very beautifully :— 

“Men’s tastes and trades are multifarious, 

And so their ends and aims are various. 

The smith seeks something cracked to mend, 

The leech would fain have sick to tend. 

The priest desires a devotee, ^ 

From whom he may extract his fee. 

Each craftsman makes and vends his ware, 

And hopes the rich man’s gold to share.”**® 

Besides the priestly and ruling classes we find the following functional 
groups :—(1) Kinasa,®*’ the ploughman (2) Dhanyakrt,**® the busker and 
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winnower of com (3) Qop^,*** herdsman (4) the weaver of 

sundry piece goods corresponding to the modern Jola in Bengal producing 
napkins, covers etc. (5) Vaso-vaya,®’* the weaver of the standard 
vasas or wearing cloth corresponding to the modern tanti in Bengal 
(6) DhmStr,®’* one who smelts (dhma) the (metal) ore (with bellows of 
bird’s feathers®^®) (7) Klarmara,®^* the smith (8) Taksan®^® or tvastr®''® 
the cai’penter (9) Rathakara who made carts®’’ and chariots (10) 
Carmamna®’* the tanner and leather—worker (11) potter who made 
earthen vessels of all sorts®’® (12) vapta®*® the barber who is clearly 
mentioned as shaving beards (13) Bhisak,®*’ the physician who treated 
patients for a fee. A poet-priest says “I will give to thee, 0 physician, a 
horse, a cow, a garment, yea, even myself.”®®® The healing properties of 
herbs and plants were known to them from which they prepared medicines 
as is apparent from a hymn®*® devoted wholly to the praise of medicinal 
plants and the physicians who deal with them. The physicians restored the 
aged and decrepit Cyavana to youth and rendered him desirable to his wife 
and made him the husband of maidens.®** EijrasVa had his eyesight 
restored,®*® while ParSvrj was cured of blindness and hameness.®*® Ghosa 
Was cured of her skin-disease®*’ while Vispala whose-leg was cutt off in a 
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battle was given an iron one instead. (14) Vanij,*** a merchant ( 16 ) 
Nrtu, a dancing girl. It has been contended that the word nrtu does not 
imply dancing girls as a professional class in the community ; it might be 
that the unmarried girls or the ladies of the harem danced on special 
occasions as the Roman matrons danced and sang publicly on Floralia or 
Feast of Fool days and the females of the aristocratic families in Java and 
Vali still do. But the passage in question reads : 

“Nrturivlpornute baksa usreva vajraham”®®® 

“Like a dancing girl she hires her bosom as a cow yields her udder (at the 
time of milching)”—such shameless dancing with bare breasts for attraction 
cannot be ascribed to decent and respectable women who always appeared 
before the public well—covered.*®® 

Mr. Baden Powell in his Indian Village Community assumes that the 
Aryans had their lands cultivated by the conquered aborigenes ; but the 
Rigveda unquestionably describes a society which is not dependent on such 
servile labour and in which cultivators, artisans and handicraftsmen are in 
no way regarded as inferior members of the community. We hear, no doubt, 
of slaves*®* and of gifts of slaves®*® but we have no evidence to show that 
they were largely employed or that slavery became the basis of husbandry. 
The ordinary tasks of life appears to have been carried out by the freemen 
of the tribe. 

Domestic Labour —“Jiiyedastam”®®* (the wife is the home) exclaimed 
Viswamitra in his ecstatic vision of the true source of domestic felicity. 
Hence many of the household duties were entrusted to the ladies of the house. 
Philological evidence shows that it was the mata (mother) who distributed 
the food, while the duhita (daughter) used to milch the cow. We find 
women weaving,®®* drawing water from wells in Kumbhas®®® and preparing 
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the Soma drink.*®* We find them churning milk and curds and preparing 
butter out of them. * * ’ Husking, winnowing and many other similar duties 
were entrusted to women® ®® though in the age of the Atharvaveda*®® 
slave-girls were employed for the purpose in the comparatively well-to-do 
families. The tending of cattle while at home was part of the house-wife’s 
duties as would appear from the marriage-hymn of the Rigveda*®® where 
she is asked to be gentle to the cattle and to bring blessing to her husband’s 
bipeds and quadrupeds. 

Domestic and Foreign Trade—We have seen that Eigvedic society 
was sufficiently settled to admit of a prosperous agriculture and of a 
remarkable development in arts and crafts. “The Sindhu was rich in 
horses, rich in chariots, rich in clothes, rich in gold ornaments, well-made, 
rich in food, rich in wool, ever fresh, abounding in Silami plants (said to be 
used in cordage) and the auspicious river wears honey-growing flowers”*®* 
The trade in the products of agriculture and industry was carried on by 
the Vanij or Vanij denoting a merchant. In the Rigveda we find the use 
of the verb kri, to purchase®®® and of sulka, price.®®® We have also a 
passage®®* which suggests if not a contract for sale, at least haggling over 
prices : “A man has realised a small price for an article of great value, 
and again coming (to the buyer he says) this has not been sold ; I require 
the full price ; but he does not recover a small price by a large (equivalent): 
whether helpless or clever, they adhere to their bargain” According to 
this translation made by Wilson contracts seemed to have been made at the 
time of sale and purchase and the terms agreed upon could not be altered 
afterwards. Griffith translates the passage thus : 

“He bid a small price for a thing of value ; I 
was content, retiuming still purchased. 
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He heightened not his insufficient offer, Simple 
and clever both milk out the udder” 

and remarks “both the simple or needy buyer and the shrewd seller make 
as much as they can out of the bargain.”®"® Thus prices seemed to have 
been settled finally only after much higgling and haggling. 

For the conduct of this trade there were the roads and travellers’ rest- 
houses even in this age. The recent excavations in Sind and the Punjab 
prove the existence of S. W. ports in the pre-Aryan India of the third 
millenium B. C. and the cross-country roads feeding them may have been 
much older than the Aryan settlement. We have already referred to the 
prayers in the Rigveda for protection on a journey offered to Pu^n who 
was the deity presiding over roads and paths.*"® Agni and the sages like 
the Roman pontifices are called pathi-krt, the path-makers.®"’ Travelling 
seems to have been quite common even in those early times for we read 
“Two with one Dame ride on with winged steeds and journey forth like 
travellers on their way.”®"* We also read of prapathas, rest-houses for 
travellers®"* and the epithet prapathin®’" given to a Yadava prince shows 
that princes of those times constructed rest-houses for the benefit of the 
travellers. The word setu occurs in the lligveda* ’ ’ but its precise sense 
does not come out clearly. It has been held that a causeway of an ordinary 
type, merely a raised bank for crossing inundated land is meant, and that its 
use is probably metaphorical; but a metaphorical use of a term can hardly 
come into existence unless there has been previous simple use of it. 

The articles of trade were carried from one part of the country to the 
other in waggons drawn by bullocks®’* and horses,® ’* and probably also by 
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buffaloes*** and asses.®** Camels®*® and dogs®** were also used as beasts 
of burden. A poet-priest prays for the gift of one hundred asses® * • which 
were required not certainly to draw his chariots, for, he could not have 
possessed many, but simply to carry his burden. It may seem strange 
that the dog was used as a beast of burden, but the reference in the 
Rigveda is quite clear.®*® The caravans consisting of the merchants, their 
retainers and waggons and the above-mentioned beasts of burden moved on 
from place to place, selling the commodities they carried and purchasing 
such articles as would be wanted elsewhere. They were thus the fore¬ 
runners of the svartha-v5has of the early Buddhist literature and the 
Jstakas. 

Scholars are, however, divided in their opinion as to whether this trade 
was carried on across the seas to foreign lands. Macdonell, Ragozin and 
Hopkins hold that the Aryans of this age were unacquainted with the sea. 
Mr. Keith observes “The Vedic Indian seems to have been very little of a 
navigator.”®Mr, Frazer remarks “It is doubtful if the early Aryans 
ever knew the ocean. The seas of water they mention may have referred 
to the wide-stretching Indus.”®** Mr. Macdonell also identifies the 
western Samudra with the Indus. But then what about the Pflrva or 
Eastern Samudra which also is mentioned. Further, the Rigveda speaks 
of the four Samudras.® ** We shall now adduce evidences from the Rigveda 
which in Biihler’s opinion®** ‘‘prove the early existence of the complete 
navigation of the Indian Ocean and of trading voyages by Indians.” One 
hymn*** represents Varuna having a full knowledge of the ocean-routes 
along which vessels sail. Another hymn®*® speaks of merchants who 
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frequent every part of the sea in pursuit of gain. Another hymn®** 
mentions merchants sending out ships to foreign coimtries under the 
influence of greed. Another hymn* * refers to a prayer to the sea by 
people desiroiis of wealth, before undertaking a voyage. 

Mr. Keith observes “The use of boats or probably dug-outs for crossing 
rivers was known but the simplicity of their construction is adequately 
shown by the fact that the paddle alone was used for their propulsion. 

There is no mention of rudder or anchor, mast or sails, a fact which 
incidentally negatives the theory that the Vedic Aryans took part in 
ocean-shipping.”*®* But we can point out that the Rigveda has no prohi- /• 

bition against sea-voyages ; on the contrary it has distinct allusions to 
them. All the Vedic ships were not simple in their construction as there 
is a reference to a ship with one hundred oars.*®® Some of them were 
furnished with “wings” j.^., sails.**® Moreover, the people sailed on the 
seas, not only for trade but also for pleasure trips and warlike purposes. 

They must have resorted to coastal voyages only, though there is mention 
of a naval expedition* * ^ sent by Tugra under his son Bhujyu “in the ocean 
which giveth no support or hold or station.”®*® There is also mention of 
islands situated in the midst of the sea*** Vasistha thus describes his 
pleasure trip in Eigveda VII. 88. 3 :— 

“When Varuna and I embark together and urge 
our boat into the midst of ocean. 

We, when we ride o’er ridges of the*®*, ^ 

waters, will swing within that swing and there be happy.” 

Referring to these passages even Messrs. Macdonell and Keith**® observe 
“It is not easy to refuse to recognise here the existence of longer vessels 
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with many oars and for sea-voyages,” We further read “As merchants 
desirous of wealth surround the Sea, so do the priests surround Indra.”®** 
Here the use of the theme by way of a simile seems to show that sea- 
voyages by merchants were not a rare occurrence but fairly well-known to 
the public at large. 

From the accounts of the earliest historiographers we learn that 
Navigation made its first efforts on the Mediterranean Sea and on the 
Perisan Gulf. These seas lay open the continents of Asia Europe and 
Africa and washing the shores of the most fertile and the most early 
civilised countries, seemed to have been destined by Nature to facilitate 
their communication with one another. We find accordingly that the first 
voyages of the Egyptians and the Phcenicians were made in the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Red Seas. Their trade was however, not long confined to the 
countries bordering on these seas. By acquiring early possession of the ports 
of the Arabian Sea, they extended the sphere of their commerce and are 
represented to have opened up communications by sea with India. Dr. 
Day remarks in his History Commerce “The beginnings of these sea- 
voyages are lost in the obscurity of the past. We know that they were 
highly developed by 1500 B. C., when Sidon was the leading city and that 
they did not cease to extend when the primacy of Phoenician cities passed 
to Tyre.” 

It is a well-known fact that the Phoenician trade had three branches 
viz., Arabian-Indian, Egyptian and the Assyrio-Babylonian. We are here 
chiefly concerned with the first. According to some scholars the Pani of 
the Rigveda is Latin Poeni = Phoenicians, a trading people. They were 
a clan of Asuras whose chiefs Vitra and Vala were defeated in a fight with 
the Devas and were ousted from the north. They, therefore, finally settled 
in the Levant. Their new colony Pani-de^, Latin Finidis = Phoenicia. 
The Phoenicians are described by the Classical writers of Europe as 
faithless, treacherous and deceitful—a description quite in unision with the 
Vedic accoimt. Thus they are described in the Rigveda as “riteless and 
godless”**’ “trafidckers,”®** “extremely greedy like wolf,®*® foolish, 
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faithless, rude speaking niggards without belief, sacrifice or worship.**® 
These Phoenician traders would come to India by the Red Sea route and 
also by the caravan route from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean coast of Syria. Several harbours of the Arabian Sea were 
seized by the Phoenic'ans from the Idumeans. But the distance of Tyre 
from these ports being very great they afterwards occupied the nearest 
Mediterranean port called Rhinocolura. Tither were taken overland all 
the articles to be reshipped to Tyre.®*' Dr. Royle®** says “Long before 
the Persians had made themselves masters of Babylon (531 B. C.) the 
Phoenicians had established themselves for pearl-fishery and the Indian 
trade on the isles of Tylos and Aradus, the modern Bahrein islands in the 
Persian Gulf.” The 27th chapter of the Ezekiel gives a list of the articles 
of Phoenician commerce brought from various countries. Among these 
‘‘ivory and ebody could only have been procured in Dedan from India, for 
there were no elephants in Arabia.”®*® According to Classical writers 
India was throughout famous for ivory and ebony.®** 

The fortunes of the Phoenicians soon roused in the neighbouring Jews a 
spirit of emulation. Under David and Solomon they were great friends of the 
Phoenicians under Hiram (980—917 B. G.) and this close friendship produced 
their combined commercial enterprise. This Jewish trade with India is proved 
by several allusions in the Bible itself. Thus we are told that Solomon 
founded a sea-port at Ezion-Geber in 992 B. C.®*® Prom Ezion-Geber the 
ships of Solomon sailed under the guidance of the mariners of Hiram for 
distant lands.®*® According to Professor Ball®*'some of the stones in the 
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breast-plate of the high-priest in the Mosaic period (1491 B. C.—1450 B. C.) 
may have come from the far East and India was famous for precious stones. 
In the days of Solomon (1015 B. C.) there could be supplied from TnHia. 
alone ivory, garments, armour, spices and peacocks. The evidence of 
Dravidian words®** in the Hebrew text of the Book of the Kings and 
Chronicles of the Old Tesla nent shows that Indians, specially those of the 
South carried on their commercial relations with the Hebrew people and 
the words concerned formed the chief articles of trade between them. 
Thus the Hebrew word for peacock in the Book of kings in Tuki and in 
Chronicles also is Tuki, while the old poetic Tamil Malayalam word for 
peacock is Tokei.®*® Again Hebrew ahalim or apaloth which means fragrant 
wood and is otherwise known as aloes in the Proverbs®®® is derived from 
the Tamil Malayalam form of the word aghil. Similarly, almug = Tamil 
Valgu.*®^ From these evidences we find that Rev. T. Foulkes is right when 
he says “The fact is now scarcely to be doubted that the rich oriental 
merchandise of the days of king Hiram and king Solomon had its starting 
place in the sea ports of the Deccan.”®®* Dr. Caldwell has come to the 
same conclusion and says “It seems probable that Aryan merchants from 
the mouth of the Indus must have accompanied the Pbcenicians and 
Solomon’s servants in their voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir 
(wherever Ophir may have been) or at least have taken ])art in the 
trade.”®®* The Jewish trade with India lasted a little over a century, for, 
when the fleet of Jehoshaphat, fifth in descent from Solomon which had 
started on a voyage to Tarshis, was destroyed, the Jewish commercial spirit 
cooled down. 

We have seen how commerce between Egypt and India began from a 
very remote antiquity. “The labours of Von Bohl m,®®* confirming those 
of Heeren and in their turn confirmed by those of ' assen® ® ® have estab- 
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lished the existence of a maritime commerce between India and Arabia 
from the very earliest period of humanity.”®** Professor Max Duncker®*’ 
says “Trade existed between the Indians and the Saboens on the coast of 
South Arabia before the tenth century B. C.” The bas-reliefs of the 
temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes in Egypt which represents the conquest 
of the land of Pun under Hatasu contain a picture in wnich is described 
the booty which the Pharoah is carrying to Egypt. And in this booty, 
according to Leormant, “appear a great many Indian animals and products 
not indigenous to Yemen — elephant’s teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal¬ 
wood and monkeys.”®** 

But the question of the navigation of the Persian Gulf is still shrouded 
in mystery as well as that of the Alpha and Omega of all early communi¬ 
cations between India and the land of Sumer and Akkad. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that the earliest civilisation of Chaldoe had not engaged in navigation 
on the “sea of the East.” Though no direct evidences regarding this is 
forthcoming, still we may point out that the great prosperity of Elam 
and its sturdy resistance first to Chaldoe and tlien to Assyria may be partly 
explained by the wealth she acquired in trade with the countries on its 
eastern frontier ; for, we know that she had a fleet manned with Phoenician 
crew at the mouth of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Dr. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on the origin and growth of 
religion among the Babylonians have proved the existence of commerce 
between India and Babylon as early as 3000 B. C. Rassam has discovered 
Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadnezzer and Indian teak in the 
temple of the moon-god at Ur refounded by Nebonidus and he is supported 
by Hewitt who says that this wood must have been sent by sea from some 
port on the Malabar coast, for, it is only there that teak grew near enough 
to the sea, to be exported with profit in those early days®** Dr. Sayce 
points to the use of the word Sindhu for muslin in an old Babylonian list 
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of clothes as the clearest proof “that there was traSe between the Baby¬ 
lonians and the people who spoke an Aryan dialect and lived in the country 
watered by the Indus.” And if in the Persian time in the fuller light of 
history the Aramic script wandered to India, such an event may equally 
have happened in an earlier miUenia. The earliest Indian weights and 
measures®®” may be traced to Babylonian origin. Further, the division of 
the sky into twenty-four Naksatras and the naming of seven days in the 
week after the Sun, Moon and five other planets may be traced to Baby¬ 
lonian origin. But as these are mentioned in later astronomical works, 
they are thought to be borrowed directly from Alexandria.®®^ Mr. S. Krisna 
Swami lyenger, however, supports the Babylonian origin.®®® The discovery 
of the records of the settlement of some branches of the Aryan race in 
Syria and Sumer worshipping some of the oldest gods of the Vedic 
pantheon,®®® the recurrence of the Babylonian legend of the Flood among 
the Indians — all point to the existence of an intercourse between India and 
the land of Sumer and Akkad.® 

This foreign trade could be carried along the three routes suggested by 
M. D.’ Anville. The first climbs up the precipitous and zigzag passes of 
the Zagros range which the Greeks called the Ladders into the treeless 
regions of Persia. The second traverses the mountains of Armenia to the 
Caspian Sea and Oxus and descends into Indus by the passes of the 
Hindukush. Lastly, there is the sea. Of these, the overland routes were 
not impracticable ; in fact, the desert steppes of Asia formed the merchan- 
tile ocean of the ancients — the companies of camels their fleet. But the 
commerce was from hand to hand, from tribe to tribe, fitful and uncertain 
and never possessed any importance. Similarly, the normal trade-route from 
the Persian Gulf to India could never have been along the inhospitable 
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lished the existence of a maritime commerce between India and Arabia 
from the very earliest period of humanity.”*®* Professor Max Duncker**’ 
says “Trade existed between the Indians and the Saboens on the coast of 

South Arabia before the tenth century B. C.” The bas-reliefs of the 

•> 

temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes in Egypt which represents the conquest 
of the land of Pun under Hatasu contain a picture in wnich is described 
the booty which the Pharoah is carrying to Egypt. Amd in this booty, 
according to Leormant, “appear a great many Indian animals and products 
not indigenous to Yemen — elephant’s teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal¬ 
wood and monkeys.”*®* 

But the question of the navigation of the Persian Gulf is still shrouded 
in mystery as well as that of the Alpha and Omega of all early communi¬ 
cations between India and the land of Sumer and Akkad. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that the earliest civilisation of Chaldoe had not engaged in navigation 
on the “sea of the East.” Though no direct evidences regarding this is 
forthcoming, still we may point out that the great prosperity of Elam 
and its sturdy resistance first to Chaldee and then to Assyria may be partly 
explained by the wealth she acquired in trade with the countries on its 
eastern frontier ; for, we know that she had a fleet manned with Phoenician 
crew at the mouth of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Dr. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on the origin and growth of 
religion among the Babylonians have proved the existence of commerce 
between India and Babylon as early as 3000 B. C. Bassam has discovered 
Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadnezzer and Indian teak in the 
temple of the moon-god at Ur refounded by Nebonidus and he is supported 
by Hewitt who says that this wood must have been sent by sea from some 
port on the Malabar coast, for, it is only there that teak grew near enough 
to the sea, to be exported with profit in those early days* ® * Dr. Sayce 
points to the xise of the word Sindhu for muslin in an old Babylonian list 
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of clothes as the clearest proof “that there was tra^e between the Baby¬ 
lonians and the people who spoke an Aryan dialect and lived in the country 
watered by the Indus.” And if in the Persian time in the fuller light of 
history the Aramic script wandered to India, such an event may equally 
have happened in an earlier millenia. The earliest Indian weights and 
measures®®” may be traced to Babylonian origin. Further, the division of 
the sky into twenty-four Naksatras and the naming of seven days in the 
week after the Sun, Moon and five other planets may be traced to Baby¬ 
lonian origin. But as these are mentioned in later astronomical works, 
they are thought to be borrowed directly from Alexandria,®®^ Mr. S. Krisna 
Sw3mi lyenger, however, supports the Babylonian origin.®®® The discovery 
of the records of the settlement of some branches of the Aryan race in 
Syria and Sumer worshipping some of the oldest gods of the Vedic 
pantheon,®®® the recurrence of the Babylonian legend of the Flood among 
the Indians — all point to the existence of an intercourse between India and 
the land of Sumer and Akkad.® 

This foreign trade could be carried along the three routes suggested by 
M. D.’ Anville. The first climbs up the precipitous and zigzag passes of 
the Zagros range which the Greeks called the Ladders into the treeless 
regions of Persia. The second traverses the mountains of Armenia to the 
Caspian Sea and Oxus and descends into Indus by the passes of the 
Hindukush. Lastly, there is the sea. Of these, the overland routes were 
not impracticable ; in fact, the desert steppes of Asia formed the merchan- 
tile ocean of the ancients — the companies of camels their fleet. But the 
commerce was from hand to hand, from tribe to tribe, fitfifl and tmcertain 
and never possessed any importance. Similarly, the normal trade-route from 
the Persian Gulf to India co\ild never have been along the inhospitable 
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deserts of Gedrosia. Doubtless then more than one adventurous vessel 
reached India by hugging the shores. But the exploring expeditions 
despatched in later times by Darius (512 B. C.) from the mouth of the 
Indus under Skylax of Karayandra and two centuries later by Alexander 
the Great tmder Nearchos show the difficulties and dangers of this route, 
the time it occupied and the ignorance of the pilots. The author of the 
Periplus, it is true, says that small ships made formerly voyages to India, 
coasting along the shores imtil Hippalus first ventured to cross the Ocean 
by observing the monsoon.*** But we know from other sources that the 
monsoon was known from the earliest times to all who sailed along the 
Arabian and African coasts ; and direct sea-voyages were attempted only at 
the commencement of the monsoon.*** The route for the direct sea-trade 
ran down the Persian and Arabian coasts to Aden, up the Red Sea to Suez, 
and from Suez to Egypt on the one hand and I’yre and Sidon on the other. 
Balkh, Aden and Palmyra were the chief halting stations and emporia of 
this trade. 

Now Was there any combination beltofien merchants in this period ? 
The Vedic expression pani**’ has been differently interpreted by different 
scholars,**• The St. Petersburg Dictionary derives it from pan, to barter 
and explains it as merchant. Zimmer*** and Ludwig*’® also takes it in 
the sense of a merchant. Now the gods are asked to attack the panis who are 
referred to as being defeated with slaughter.* ” Ludwig thinks that these 
references to fights with Panis are to be explained by their having been 
non-Aryan traders who went in caravans as in Arabia and North Africa^ 
prepared to fight, if need be, to protect their goods against attacks which 
the Aryans would naturally deem quite justified. If we accept this 

Th« PeripluB ol (he Erjthrean Sea ( SohofTs Eng. Trans. ) p. 45. 
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meaning, we presume a corporation of merchants strong enou^ to 
their opponents and carry on fight against them. 

Again in the Bigreda*^* the army of the Haruts is said to be divided 
into Ganas and Vratas, the two words always meaning guilds or corporate 
unions in later Sanskrit. Further, in connection with dice-play we hear of 
leaders of Ganas and Vratas.*But our information about these corporate 
unions is so scanty that we know nothing about their nature^ organisation 
and methods of work. 

Methods and media of Exchange—^The great volume of trade would 
necessarily presuppose the existence of an excellent system of exchange. 
But the general view held was that ‘^in the Yedic Age aU exchange was by 
barter.”®’* But we have seen that by the time of the Bigveda the cow 
formed a standard or unit of value. Thus there is a hymn®’® where Indra, 
that is, his image is offered as a fetish for ten cows and another®’® where 
Indra is considered to be so valuable that not a hundred, a thousand or even 
a myriad of cows is thought to be a proper price. Besides cattle as a 
standard of exchange we find references to Niska, a word which in later 
Sanskrit means a gold coin. In one hymn®” a poet-priest praises the 
munificence of his patron-king for giving him as reward for his priestly 
services a hundred steeds and a hundred niskas. Now what does the word 
niska mean here ? No doubt we have passages in the Rigveda which 
certainly point to the use of niska as an ornament. Thus in one passage®’® 
we are told of sacrificers wearing niskas on their necks (niskagrivo). In 
another®’® the god Bfidra is described as wearing niskas. In another®*® 
goddess Usas is invoked to take away the evils of bad dreams from those 
who wear n4kas. But in Bigveda 1.126. 2 where the poet-priest mentions 
a gift of 100 niskas, the meaning necklace would hardly be appropriate ; 
for, a man cannot require a hundred necklaces to adorn himself. In regard 
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4o this plEkssage the authors of the Vedic Index®®rightly observes “As 
early as the Rigveda traces are to be seen of niskas as a sort of currency. 
For a singer celebrates the receipt of a hundred niskas and a hundred 
steeds. He cotild hardly require the niskas merely for personal 
adornment.” 

Bnt wfts the niska a coin ? This may be solved, as has been pointed 
out by Professor D. B,. Bhandarkar by reference to hymn No. 33 of the 

second Ma clala of the Rigveda. Here the god Rudra is described as 
wearing “niskam viswarupam.” Now what can viswarupa mean ? Does 
it signify omniform ? If so, what is meant by saying that Rudra’s necklace 
was oraniform. Before we try to arrive at a natural and plausible meaning 
of the term we must consider how the word niska could come to signify 
both a currency and a necklace. A little reflection tells us that this is 
possible only if we suppose that niska means not simply a currency but a 
coin, that niska denoted necklace because it consisted of niskas, the coins. 
In many parts of India people even to-day wear necklaces of gold mohars. 
In Mahiristra people even to-day get a goldsmith to cast gold coins in 
imitation of certain Byzantine originals which they call Putalya which are 
afterwards strung into a necklace called Putalya. This custom of making 
necklaces out of coins is not of modem origin but was also prevalent in 
Ancient India. Thus the Kalpasutra while describing the godess ^ri whom 
Trisala, the mother of Mahavlra saw in her dream, speaks of the former 
as bearing uratthadinara-mllya a string of dinliras (the Roman 

denarius) on her breast. Niska must, therefore, been taken in the sense 
of a coin and not merely a metallic currency. If this explanation is 
accepted, then a good sense of the term viswarupa is possible to fix upon. 
The rupa in viswarupa can at once be recognised to be a word technical to 
the old Indian Science of Numismatics and denoting the symbol or figure 
on a coin which for that reason is called rupa. Thus the necklace worn 
by Rudra was composed of niska coins ; and just because these niska coins 
bore various rupas or figures on them, the necklace was naturally 
viswarupa. The earliest of coins found in India are the punch-marked 
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coins and we know that no less than three hundred different devices or 
rupas have been marked on them. 

Mana was the name of another metallic money. It occurs in the 
following verse® ® ® “O Indra, bring us jewels, cattle, horses and manas of 
gold.” The word mana is derived from the root man, to measure or man, to 
prize or value and therefore may well have been a metallic money of some 
fixed and recognised weight or value. This probably reached the valley of 
the Euphrates through the Phoenician traders where it became the 
Akkadian mina. 

Unstamped metallic money of another kind was also known in this 
period. In one hymn®*® we find mention of a gift of dasa hiranya-pinda. 
As these hiranya-pindas have been specifically mentioned as ten, it appears 
that each hiranya-pinda conformed to a definite recognised weight or value. 
We need not be surprised at the existence of both stamped and unstamped 
money circulating in one and the same period. Even to this day the 
Dhabuas which are unstamped copper money circulate freely in the 
Nepalese Terai along with stamped coins of various denominations. 

The existence of a metallic medium of exchange in general acceptance 
may be proved by other evidences. Thus in one hymn®** we read of a 
gift of 10,000 pieces ; another hymn®*® mentions the gift of 100 pieces; 
another hymn®*® refers to the gift of a hundred and a thousand pieces. 
These gifts of so many pieces do undoubtedly refer to some definite 
standard in general acceptance, since without such a standard in general 
acceptance, we can hardly expect the mention of mere numbers without 
any further specification. Professor Wilson, therefore, in his ncte on 
Rigveda V. 27. 2 rightly observes "It is not improbable, however, that 
pieces of money are intended ; for, if we may trust Arriaii, the Hindus had 
coined money before Alexander.” 

The general economic condition of the classes and the masses—In a 
system of private ownership of land and capital economic inequalities are 
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bound to exist and Rigvedic society was no exception to this general role. 
The tendency towards the accumulation of capital in a few hands was 
helped partly by the development of domestic and foreign trade and partly 
by the existence of freedom of disposal of property specially for satisfying 
debts to creditors as the evidence of Rigveda X. 34 shows. The Rigveda 
mentions the Mahakulas*®’ and the Maghavans*®* who were distinguished 
for their wealth and liberality. The princes and kings who stood on a 
higher level than the Mahakulas and the Msghavans are represented as 
more wealthy and liberal. Thus Svanaya, son of Bhiva gave Elakstv3n a 
hundred niskas, one thousand cows, ten chariots, with mares to draw them 
and sixty thousand cattle.®®* The Rusamas gave away four thousand 
cattle.®*® Prastoka (otherwise known as Divodasa or Atithigva) gave away 
ten coffers, ten mettled horses, ten treasure-chests, ten garments, ten 
hiranyapindas, ten chariots with extra steed to each and one hundred 
cows.®** Sudas, descendant of Pijavana gave away two hundred cows, two 
chariots with mares to draw them and four trained horses with pearl to 
deck them.®** Asanga gave ten thousand pieces together with ten bright- 
hued oxen.®*® Asanga's son Svanadratha gave away two brown steeds 
together with their cloths of gold.®*® Vibhindu gave Medhyatithi forty- 
eight thousand pieces.®®* Pakasthaman KauraySn gave away a ruddy 
horse.®®® Prince Kurunga gave away one hvmdred steeds and sixty- 
thousand cows.®*’ Kasu, sonof Chedi gave away one hundred buffaloes 
and ten thousand cattle.®*® Tirindira, son of Parsu, gave away one lac 
cows.®** The Tadavas gave to Pajra ten thousand cattle and steeds three 
times a himdred.’®® Trasadasya made a gift of fifty female slaves.’®* 
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King Chitra “like Parjanya with his rain hath spread himself with thousand, 
yea, myriad gifts.Prithusravas, son of Kanita, gave away sixty thousand 
steeds, ten thousand cattle and two thousand camels’®* besides a chatiot 
wrought of gold.’®* Even Brbu, the Pani chief is described as the giver 
of a thousand liberal gifts.’®* The munificence of the rich patrons may be 
appreciated from the famous hymn on Daksina which praises in glowing 
terms the givers of horses, cattle, clothes and gold.’®* 

Side by side with these richer classes we find peoples in debt which was 
contracted for various purposes, gambling being one of them.’®’ The Panis 
are described as “usurers who counted the days for calculating interest.”’®* 
Debtors like other male factors were sometimes bound by their creditors to 
posts’®® presumably as a means of putting pressure on them to pay up the 
debt. Everything was exacted, even the dwelling houses were sold and 
the debtors became homeless and destitute.”® Sometimes they were 
reduced to slavery and their relations renounced them. ’ ’' The amount of 
interest payable is impossible to make out. In one passage’ ’ * an eighth 
(Sapha) and a sixteenth (Kaia) are mentioned as paid, but it is quite 
uncertain whether interest or an instalment of the principal is meant. 
Some were bom in debt and were under a moral and legal obligation to 
pay off the debt of their ancestors as the following passage”* will prove : 
“Discharge, O Varuna, the debts (contracted) by my progenitors and those 
now (contracted) by me ; and may I not, royal Varuna be dependent (on 
the debts contracted) by another. Many are the mornings that have, as 
it there, not dawned ; make us, Varuna, alive in them.” Mr. Wilson 
observes “According to Sayana, this means that persons, involved in debt 
are so overcome with anxiety that they are not conscious of the dawn of 
the day ; to them the morning has not dawned ; they are dead to the light 
of day. The passage is deserving of notice, indicating an advanced as well 
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as a corrupt state of society, the occurrence of debt, and severity of its 
pressure.” 

Economic pressure, howover, became severest, when crops failed ; and 
it is worthy of note that despite the care for irrigation, famines were not 
unknown. Sasarpari is said to have dispelled famine.’Eervent prayers 
were offered to drive away famine from the country :— 

“Drive far from us poverty and famine, 

(0 sacrificial post)”’ * ® 

“Beceive from us the arrow, keep famine, 

0 Adityas, far away”’^* 

“O Much-invoked Indra, may we subdue all famine 
and evil want with store of grain and cattle.”’ ” 

Indeed we read of “the needy who come in begging for bread to eat””* 
“of the begger who comes in want of food””® and “of the friend and 
comrade who comes imploring food.”’®® Hence great emphasis was laid 
on the virtues of hospitality’®’ and liberality,’®® and the niggardly misers 
were cried down.’®® Society expected the rich man to alleviate the distress 
of the needy as he himself may need the same assistance one day : 

“Let the rich satisfy the poor implorer, and 
bend his eye upon a longer journey. 

Biches come now to one, now to another, 

and like the wheels of cars are ever rolling.”’®* 
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CHAPTER V. 


Brahmana Period. 

(— 600 B. C.) 

Dafiu’tely later than, that depicted in the R'gveda is the civilisation 
present ,;d by the l iter Sa’phitis, the BrThma ias, the Ara lyakas and the 
Upa iisils. The story of the R linlya la may have its or'gin in the later 
Brlhinaua period’and the epic was composed according to Professor 
MacdonelP^® befoi'e 500 B. C. In the period of the Rigveda, the centre of 
civilisation was tending to be localised in the land between the Saraswati and 
the D.'.salbati rivers ; but in the Brnhmaiia period, as the period under review 
may conviniently be callel, the local’sation of civilisation in the more 
eastern part of the country is achieved. In the Aitareya Brahmana a 
geographic a 1 passage ascribes the hlidlle Country to the later Madhya-desa, 
the Kurus and P.lnch.ils with the Vasas and Usiniras, to the south the 
S-itvats an 1 to the nort 1 beyonl the Hi nalayas, the Uttara-Kurus and the 
Ultara-hladras. On the other hand, while the west recedes in importance, 
the regions, east of the Kuru-P.iuchal country come into prominence, 
specially Kos ila, orresponling roughly to modern Oudh, and Videha, the 
modern Tirhut or K. iiih.ir anl Migalhi, the modern South Bihar. In 
the south we hear of non-Aryan tribes like the Andhras, Pulindas, Pundras, 
Mutibas, Sabaras and the Nai.sadas. 

Tow i<t —In keeping with this wider geographical outlook, the 
Brahmana period is marked by a greater knowledge of towns. The White 
Yajur Veda’'^’ refers to Kanpila which the commentator takes to be 
Klmpilya, the Panchala capital. In the Satapatha Brahmana we come 
across the names of two cities, na.nely, Asandhivat,’probably the capital 
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of King Janmejaya and Parivakra,’** the capital of the F^chftla Kings. 
The word nagara meaning a town frequently occurs in Brahmana literature 
as also the epithet nagarin. The Taittiriya Brahtnaua describes Janas'ruteya 
as a nagarin. We also find epithets like Kau^mveya, Kavisalya and 
Vaidarra, derived from place-names which gradually grew into towns. 

Land-system —The land was divided as in the previous period, into 
vastu, arable land, pastures and forests. The viistu as before was in private 
ownership. In the Chandogya Upanisad^®® houses are cited as instances of 
private wealth. The arable land was also in private ownership. In the Black 
Yajur Vedawe read “He should make an offering to Indra and Agni 
on eleven postherds who has a dispute about a field or with his neighbours.” 
“It is” says from Prof. Keith “a clear evidence of separate ownership of 
land.”^*® In the Chandogya Upanisad’we find fields along with houses 
cited as instances of private wealth. The pastures and the forests were 
enjoyed in common. Though this Right of Common or Estover was later 
on much circumscribed by the establishment of a highly centralised 
government, such as, under Chandragupta Maurya, the Brahmins or the 
learned nevertheless exercised the riglit of collecting fuel and other 
materials for religious purposes throughout ages. The Varana Jritaka,’** 
for example, tells us that five hundred pupils of a teacher of Taksasila set 
out for the forest to gather firewood for their teacher and busied themselves 
in gathering sticks. The Agni Purina^®* lays down that a Brahmin 
exercises everywhere the right of collecting grass, fuel and flowers. 
Yajnabalkya’ ® ® is also of the view. It is well-known that the Aranyaka 
part of the Vedic literature was required to be read in the forests. 

With the evidences at our disposal, it is difficult to decide whether the 
land belonged to the head of the family or to the members of joint families 
in common. The story told in the Aitareya Brahmana of Viswamitra 
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who outcasted and expelled his fifty sons as also of the sale of ^una^epha 
by his father Ajigirta in lieu of one hundred cows prove the autocratic 
authority of the head of the fatndy. It is, however, doubtful as to whether 
these are instances which give us the real state of affairs or were arbitrary 
exercises of authority. Indeed we have evidences to prove the joint 
ownership of property. Not only do we find repeated mention of Sajata 
and Samana, meaning clansmen or men of the same family but in one 
hymn’*^ we find prayers to the gods for unity of the family :— 

“Freedom from hate I bring to you, concord 
and unanimity. 

Love one another as the cow loveth the 
calf that she hath borne. 

One-minded with his mother let the son 
be loyal to his sire. 

Let the wife, calm and gentle, speak 

words sweet as honey to her lord. 

No brother hate his brother, no sister to 
sister be imkind. 

Unanimous, with out intent, speak ye 
your speech in friendliness. 

******* 

Let what you drink, your share of food 

be common : together with one common bond I bid you. 

Serve Agni, gathered round him like spokes 
about the chariot nave. 

In the Black Yajur Veda"*** we read “The fore-sacrifices are the father, the 
after-sacrifices the son in that having offered the fore-sacrifices he 
sprinkles the oblations, the father makes common property with the son.” 
Mr. Keith’3» observes “The commentator takes this as referring to the fact 
that the son’s earnings are his own, the father shares them with the family. 


Atharva-Teds, III. 30. 

y*d* of th* Black Yajas School, p. 206, tn. 2. 
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and ttiis seems correct. Slyana also notes that the son keeps his secretly 
i,e., perhaps his ownership was not of right ; the parallel to 

Roman law is striking and just-fios ns in accepting the view of the 
commentator.” Elsewhere in the Black Yajur Veda’^° we read ‘‘Mann 
div'ded his property among his sons. He deprived Nlbhlnedistha, who 
was a student, of any portion. He went to him, and said, ‘How hast thou 
deprived me of a portion ?’ He replied, ‘I have not deprived you of a 
portion ; the Angirases here are performing a Sattra ; they cannot discern 
the world of heaven ; declare this Br hmana to them ; when t’ ey go to 
the world of heaven they will "ive tliee their cattle.’ He told them it, « 

and they when goaig lo the world of heaven (>ave him their cattle. Rudra 
approached him as he went about with h's cattle in th(', place of sacritice, 
and said ‘These are my cdtle.’ He repliel ‘They have given them to 
me.’ ‘They have not the power to do that’ replied h(', ‘whatever is left 
on the place of sacritice is mine.’ Then one should not resort to a place 
of sacrdice. He said ‘Give me a share in the sacia.iee, and I will not have 
designs against your cattle.’ He poured out for him the remnants of the 
mixed (Soma). Then indeed had Rudra no designs agai ist his cattle.”^^ ^ 

This story which also occurs in the Aitart.-ya Br ilimai.a’^ shows 
undoubtedly that even during the life-time of the father, sons were regarded 
as having a vested interest in property, from which they could not be 
excluded at will. In the mythology of the Brahma ia pericH we iind that 
the children of the Father God v’z., gods and devils light for the’r respective 
shares and “enter into their inheritance” by dividing it. In anot'.ier 
mythology we find a man who has no son, dividing Iris property between 
his two wives. We find the gift of a field ; of whole villages ; of all the 
king’s lands to a priest ; and when thus given, the land cannot be alienated. 

If the king should at another time, give all his land to another, that piece 
which he has formerly given to the first priest, is not included in the later 
donation. 

^,’*“111. L9. 

Compard MS. I. 5. 8, anl f >r the saVistance see Vedic Index, I. o5‘2. For Manu 
of. L^vij .hadoctnne du sacrifice, pp. 115 *sg. ; Macdonell, Fedi'c Mythology, 
p. 13S. 

V. 14. • ... . .... , 
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But though the gift of lands specially to Brahm'ns who officiated in 
sacriiices’was quite common there was a decided feeling against land- 
transfer in the Satapatlia ilr'limai^a.''^'*^ Brom another passage of the same 
book’*® we learn that Iv-;hatriya clansmen apportioned land given to them 
by a (Ks’:atriya) king with the mutual consent of all. Later on when we 
come to the Ch'ndogya Upaais id’we find that houses and fields were 
regarded as objects of private ownersh’p and easily transferable. 

It is difficult to decide as to wliether the kins: was regarded as the 
owner of the land in th s period. We are told in tiie Aitareya Brahmana’*’ 
that a priest’s function is to take gifts, while the Vai.ya’s peculiar function- 
is to be devoured by the priest and nobleman. From this it is apparent- 
that the Vaisya cannot hare a^iy secure hold over his landed property. In 
one of the Upani^ads it is said th it the v'tal breath commands the other 
breaths just as a SamiMj commissions his officers saying, ‘Be thou over 
these villages or those villages.’ The statement of the Satapatha 
Brahmana,’*® namely, t lat every one hei’e is fit to be eaten up by the king 
except the Brahmin, is not of much signi.icance, since it only embodies in a 
nutshell the view that the roy J coiitributions from the subjects which were 
at first probably fitful in their character, had by this time become a general 
burden devolving upon nearly all clisses of people. Of greater importance 
is the passage of the Aitareya Brihma a, referred to above, declaring the 
Vaiiya from the point of view of Ihe ksitriya ‘to be tributary to another, 
to be lived on by another, to be oppressed at will.’ These striking phrases 
together with the epithet fre piently applied in the Br'ihmanas to the king, 
namely that he is the dev'ourer of his people doubtless signify that the 
king’s claim of taxing his subjects was lim’ted only by his sweet free will, 
but there is nothing in them to indicate the king’s ownership of the soil 
as distinct from his political superiority.’*^ Indeed it is clearly stated in 

1*-* Satapatha Brahmuna XIIL 6. 2. 8 ; XI IE. 7. 1. 13 and 15. 

XIII. Ibid.. VII 114. ’*• VII. 24.2. 

VII. 2;"', with Keith’s translation in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 

p 128. 

V.. 3, 3, 12 ; Ibid 4, 2, 3. 

Compara Vedio Index, S.V.. Rajan,: .rejooting the view of Hopkins, Op. eit., 

p. 222. ' •< ' 
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the ^atapatha Brahmana’*" that to whomsoever the kshatriya with the 
approval of the people or clan (vis) grants a settlement, that is properly 
given. This evidently refers to the public land of the folk and it 
seems to mean that while the king’s gift of such land with the consent 
of the people was in accordance with tlie tribal or customary 
law, it was sometimes arbitrarily disposed of by the sole authority 
of the ruler. It is possible that originally in the Rigvedic period the king 
could deal with the public land only with the sanction of the tribal 
assembly, but afterwards during the times of the later Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas the advance of the king’s power had resulted in such land being 
looked upon as lying to some extent at the disposal of the Crown. The 
natural consequence of such development would be eventually to reduce 
the public lands to the condition of the king’s private estates. But this 
step which seems to have been completed by the time of the ArthasSstra 
was not reached in the period of the Brahmanas.’®^ Indeed the prayer in 
the Atharvaveda’ for the grant of a share in villages to the king shows 
that the people granted him some land for the maintenance of his authority 
and dignity : there could have been hardly any room for this prayer if he 
was already the master of the soil. Professor Keith rightly observes 
“There can be no doubt that he (the king) controlled the land of the 
tribe. It is not, however, necessary to ascribe to this period the conception 
of the royal ownership of all the land, though it appears in the Greek 
source from the time of Megasthenes downwards and is evidenced later by 
law-books of the time. He had, it is true, the right to expel a Brahmin 
and a Vaisya at will, though we do not know expressly that he could do 
this in the case of a Kshatriya. But these considerations point to political 
superiority rather than to ownership proper and we may assume that when 


»»• VIII. 1.7 5,4. 

According to the Vedio In lex, a. v. Grama, the king’s right to apportion the land 
with the consent of the alan (as mentioned eg., in the text of the ^atapatha 
Brahmana quoted above) contains the germ of theJater State ownership of the 
soil. It is difficult to support this view, since the king’s right of apportionment 
just mentioned is apparently concerned with the disposal of the pnblio land as 
distingnished from the land held in private ownership by the freemen. 

IV. aa.a. 
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he gave grants of land to his retainers, he granted not ownership but 
privileges such as the right to receive dues and maintenance from the 
cultivators. There is a clear distinction between this action and the 
conferring of ownership, and it may be doubted if the actual gift of land 
was approved in this epoch. The only case of which we hear is one 
reported in the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas in which the King 
Viswakarman Bhauvana gave land to the priests who sacrificed for him but 
the earth itself rebuked his action. It is more probable that at this time, 
the allotment of land was determined by the king or by the noble to whom 
he had granted the rights of superiority according to customary law and 
that gifts not in accordance with this customary law were disapproved. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the close similarity between such a state 
of affairs and that existing at the present day in parts of West Africa, 
where kings have introduced for purposes of personal gain the practice of 
dealing as absolute owners with lands which according to the strict custom 
of tribal law they have no power to allocate save in accordance with the 
custom of the tribe. Nor is it inconsistent with the view that the king 
had an arbitrary power of removing a subject from his land. That power 
flowed from his sovereignty and though disapproved, was acquiesced in, 
we may presume, just as in West Africa ; while the dealing of kings with 
lands by way of absolute ownership was regarded as a complete breach of 
the tribal law, the actual removal from his land, of any individual was 
recognised as a royal prerogative, even if the power was misused.”’®® 

As to the king’s revenue we have the following passage in the 
Atharvaveda : 

“Emarn bhaja grume asvesu gosu nistharn 
hhaja yo amitro asya.”’ ®* 

“Give him a share in village, kine and horses and leave 
his enemy without a portion, (O Indra). 

The king’s share is called ‘bali’ in the Vedic Sarnhitas and the Brahmanas 
which is also used to denote the tribute paid by the conquered enemies and 

Ts« Hopson—Cambridge Historj of India, Vol. I. pp. 132—33. 

AtharraTada lY. 22.2, 
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offerings made to the gods.’*® Along with this is mentioned hiranya which 
as Professor U. N. Ghosal has suggested, means cash charge upon certain 
special classes of crops.’ As to any lixe l share of the produce being paid 
to the king, the evidence of the following passage of the Atharvaveda is 
significant : 

“Yad rajano hibhajanta istapurttasya sodasarn 
Yamasyanii sabhfisadah”' 

“When yonder kings who sit beside Yama divide 

among tbemselves the sixteenth part of hopes falfilled.” 

This passage occurs in a hymn whose suhj -ct is ''.umn lity fro n taxation in 
the next world to be purchased by the perfor ii me j of a certain sacridce 
on earth and may, therefore, well point to the royal sb ire being assessed to 
a sixteenth part of the produce in those days. 

The rse of a lanled aristocricy, of iiijii wlio sto>d as intorme liitoines 
between the king anl the ceaa;n).ic ilt v<itor is hiiitel at in sever il passages 
of the Black Yajur Vela. Tmr3 we are Did ii o.meetion wnth the 
performance of certain sacri ices by a p ;rso i didrous of wimrn^ a villa->-e 
(grimaklma) how the go Is cmcjra^d ‘as hi n creitares'’lel by the 
noses’’*® how they ‘present his relative, to lii n anl make the^ folk 
dependent on him”*^ and how they enable bin to i^rasp the mind of h’s 
equals.These siguilicant expressions can o;ily refer to the lorlsh'ps of 
single villages either ootai 1.0 d through r.)y.il favour or acceptance by 
villagers or acquired in the first instance by inlivilnal exerfon but 
afterwards receiv'ng the seal of royal conlir.nation. Acsordinr-- to the 

u ^ i a u t el was his right of levyinw 
contributions and probably nothing more. In the otfier case the man 
attained nothing more than social pre-eniience in as much as it 
required the sanct'on of sajltas ail sinliis, anl this shows that no 


Macdonell and Keith—Vedic Index, s. v li ili. 

75« -g-. N. Ghosal — Contr^hn'ions to the llistjry of tho Hinda Re 
pp. 59—62, 

Atharvaveda, TII. 29. 1. 

Blaok Yajar Veda, II. 1. 1. 2, fsg 

Ibid., II. 3. 9. 2. 
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real rights were parted with hy the sajstas but were vested in him. 
When we come to later literature we find instances of gifts of 
villages by kings. The Chandogya XJpanisad'^® ^ mentions the gift of a 
village by king Janasruti to Raikka. In subsequent periods such gifts of ■ 
villages were common and this contributed to the growth of the Mahasalas 
whom we find in the TJpanisads and in early Buddhist literature. The 
evidence of Buddhist literature shows, as we shalksee later on, that the 
Mahasalas enjoyed the revenue of villages and may be regarded as occupying 
the position of land-lords. 

As regards the laio of inheritance we have a passage even in the 
Biigveda'^®^ which according to Siiyana’s interpretation appear to attribute, 
in a very obscure manner, to the customs or laws of succession to property 
among men. The passage reads thus : 

“Wise, teaching, following thought of Order, 

the sonless gained a grandson from his daughter. 

Tain, as a sire, to see his child prolific, he sped 
to meet her with an eager spirit. 

The son left not his portion to the brother.” 

The word vahnih, which usually means an oblation-bearer, a sacrificer, a 
priest or one who is borne along as a god in a celestial car, is taken by 
Ssyana to mean sonless, the father of a daughter only. The sonless father, 
according to Sfiyana, “stipulates that his daughter’s son, his grandson, shall 
be his son, a mode of affiliation recognised by law ; and relying on an heir 
thus obtained, and one who can perform his funeral rites, he is satisfied.” 
Say ana interprets “The son left not his portion to the brother” thus ; 
“a son bom of the body does not transfer (paternal) wealth to a sister.”^** 
We have two mythological accounts of father Manu (not as Law-giver but 
as Adam of the race) and of the division of his inheritance. One of them 

’•1 IV. 2.4. III. 31.1—2. 

T8# Professor Wilson remarks “These two verses, if rightly interpreted, are wholly 
unconnected with the subject of the Sukta, and come in without any apparent 
object: they are very obscure, and are only made somewhat intelligible by 
interpretations which seem to be arbitrary, and are very unusual, although not 
peculiar to Sayana, his explanation being based on those of Yaska, 
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says “Manu divided his property among his sons ; one of them Navanedistha 
hy name living elsewhere as a student he excluded from a share.”’®* The 
other account savs “The brothers excluded from a share one of Manu’s 
sons.”’®® In both the accounts the property is divided in the father’s 
life-time and the division was equal. In due course Naviinedistha demanded 
his share and his claim was accepted in principle, though many obstacles 
intervened in bis regaining his lawful share. The story shows undoubtedly 
that even during the life-time of the father, son were regarded as having 
a vested interest in property, from which they could not be excluded at 
will. The Black Yajur Veda’®® speaks of a father making common 
property with a son. The commentator takes this as referring to the fact 
that the son’s earnings are his own, the father shares them with the family 
and this seems correct. Sliyaua also notes that the son keeps his secretly, 
i.e., perhaps his ownership was precario, not of right ; the parallel to 
Boman law is striking and justifies us in accepting the view of the 
commentator. In the mythology of the Brahmana period we find that the 
childern of the Father God viz., gods and devils fight for their respective 
shares and “enter into their inheritance” by dividing it. The division of 
property among the sons was not always equal, the eldest often getting a 
little more than the others, probably even a double share of the wealth as is 
evident from the following passage of the Atharvaveda.’®’ 

“Agni, the banqueter on flesh, not banished, 
for the eldest son 

Taketh a double share of wealth and « 

spoileth it with poverty,” 

The meaning of the passage seems to be, that if the rites are not duly 
performed the eldest son of the departed, though he receives a double share 
of the property, will be eventually ruined. 

Agriculture —Progress was doubtless made in agriculture. The plough 
was large and heavy; we hear of as many as six’®® or eight’®® or 

Black Yajur Veda, III. 1.9. Aitareya Brahmana, V. 14. 

11. 6. 1. XII. 2. 35 

Atharvaveda, VI. 91.1 ; Black Yajur Veda, V. 2. 5. 

’•* Atharvaveda, VI. 91. 1. 
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twelve^ ’ ° oxen being harnessed to the plough. The plough was “of keen 
share, with well-polished handle.’”’* The seasons bearing on agriculture 
are mentioned in the Black Yajur Veda. Thus barley ripen in the hot 
season, rice in autumn, beans and sesamumin winter and the cool season.”* 
Purther we learn that “twice in the year does the com ripen.”’''* 
According to the Kausitaki Brahmana”^ the winter crop was ripe by the 
month of Chaitra. The mention of a double crop shows a distinct advance 
in agriclture, which may be attributed partly to the larger use of manure 
and irrigation and partly to the knowledge of the cultivation of a larger 
variety of grains and plants which grew in different parts of the year. 
Indeed the advantages of a rotation of crops were fully realised. Thus a 
season of barley (yava) would be succeeded by one of rice (vrihi)''’® bean 
(mudga or mlisha) and sesamum (tila). Besides these, other varieties of 
crops mentioned in the White Yajur Veda”® were probably sown on the 
principle of rotation.’” 

The adoption of a system of rotation of crops, combined with the 
undeveloped state of intensive cultivation, apparently gave rise to what is 
known as the Pield-grass system or Pasture or Two-field and Three-field 
systems. We may call this system of ‘Khila’ system of agriculture, for the 


Blaok Tajar Veda, V. 2. 5. 

Atharvaveda, III. 17. 3 = Black Tajar Veda, IV. 2. 5. 

Black Tajar Veda, VII. 2. 10. 

Ibid., V. 1. 7. XIX. 3. 

Compare Gobhila, I, 4, 29 and Khadira, I. 5. 37 : “From the rice harvest till the 
barley ( harvest ) or from the barley ( harvest ) till the rice ( harvest) he ahoald 
offer the sacrifices,” 

XVIII. 12. 

As the seasons of the Vedic A 20 did not exactly coincide with those of later times 
a short notice seems necessary here. In the Rigveda five seasons are mentioned 
viz., Vasanta ([Spring ), Grisma ( Summer ), Sarat ( Autamn ), Pravrsa (Rainy 
season ) and the Hemanta or Hima (Winter). The Brahmanas also mention 
these seasons. The Sariikhayana Grihya SQtra (IV. 18. 1) also mentions only 
five seasons of the year. A sixth season was recognised later on as the evidence 
of Kaatilya’s AtharthaSastra ( Book II, Chapter 20 ) shows. See Tilak Artio 
Home in the Vedas, p. 183; Maodonell and Keith—Vedic Index, I. pp. 110—11; 
Simmer—Altindisohes Leben, pp. 373—74. 
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reason that land in those days appears to have been alternately cultivated 
and laid fallow (khila) to recover its fertility.’'*® Under the Two-field 
system there were two plots of land, one remaining under cultivation in any 
particular year or season, and the other lying fallow after the last harvest. 
In alternate years or so the fallow lands, serving temporarily as pastures 
would be brought imder cultivation. At a time when intensive cultivation 
was still in incipiency, this method would enable land to recover fertility 
easily. In very early times when the number of crops raised did not exceed 
one or two, the system was a simple one ; one plot of-land would in a parti¬ 
cular season remain under cultivation, say, of barley (yava) only while the 
other would remain fallow say, after the rice-harvest. But when the number 
of crons raised increased and tlie cultivator sowed and reaped more than 
two varieties in rotation,”® tlie system followed must have been a Three¬ 
fold system, three or four varieties being raised in two of the fields every 
year and the third lying fallow once in every three years. The ideal system 
that would work, may he thus indicated : let A, B and C be the three fields; 
then, in the first year, A would produce in rotation, say,. Yava and Vrihi, 
B would similarly produce in rotation tila, mitsha, godhuma or masura’®® 
and'C would remain fallow ; in the second year, A would be cultivated 
intensively for one or two crops, B would remain fallow and C would 
produce two crops in rotation ; in the third year, A would lie fallow, B 
would produce one or two crops like A in the second year, and C would 

produce one or two crops like A in the first or the second year . if B 

produces one crop, C produces two and vice-versa.’®’ 

Some more details about agricultural operations are forthcoming. The 
Satapatha Brahmana’®® mentions the operations of ploughing, sowing, 
reaping and threshing. The Atharvaveda’ ® ® mentions the use of manure 

11B See Professor Kisbori Mohan Gnpta’s article on “ The Land system and Agricnl- 
tare of the Vedic Age ” in Sir Aintosh Silver Jubilee Volume on Orientalia 
Vol. III. Part II. 

White Tajur Veda, XVin. 12 seems to refer Vo this. 

»eo White Tajur Veda, XVIII. 12 j Black Tajur Veda, VII. 9, 10. 2. 

Prof. K. M. Gupta — Land System ^^in South India between 800 A D and 
1200 A. D., pp. 197—99. 
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(karisa, cow-dung). One of its hymns’®* was composed on the occasion of 
cutting a channel for irrigation or to avert a flood. Here the newly cut 
canal is described as a calf to the river which is the cow.’® ® Well irrigation 
is thus described in the Black Yajur Veda.’®® 

“Make firm the straps, 

Fasten the buckets ; 

We shall drain the well full of water, 

That never is exhausted, never faileth.’*’ 

The well with buckets fastened, 

With strong straps, that yieldeth abundantly, 

Full of water, vmexhausted, I drain.”’®® 

The Kausika Samhita’ ® ® also refers to canal irrigation and gives us the 
practical part of the ceremony of letting, in the water. At first some gold 
plate is deposited on the bed, a frog with a blue and red thread round it, 
is made to sit on the gold plate and after this the frog is covered with an 
aquatic plant called ^evala and water is then let in. 

As to the crops, the Atharvaveda mentions besides yava, sesamum,’®® 
vrihi’®’- (as also tandula’®’). We also find the word saris3ka’®® which 
Griffith has translated as cultivated rice.’®* The cultivation of sugarcane 
is also referred to in the Atharvaveda.’®® The White Yajur-veda mentions a 
large number of crops. Thus we read : 

“Vrihayascha me yavascha me masascha me 
tilascha me mudgascha me khalvascha me 
priyangavascha me navascha me 
syamSkas'cha me nivarascha me godhuni5scha 
me masurascha me yajnena kalpyantam.”’*® 

III. 13. in. 13. 7. ’s* IV. 2. 6. 

T 8 T Qf. Rigveda X. 101. 5 ; Kathaka Samhita XXXYIII. 14. 

»88 Cf. Rigveda, X. 101.6. XL. 3—8. 

»»o II. 8. 3 ; XVIII. 3. 69. 

, T91 VI. 140. 2 ; VIII. 7. 20 ; IX. 6. 14 ; XII. 4. 18, 30, 32 ; cf. IV. 35. 

' X. 9.26. III* 5. 

Griffith’s Atharvaveda, Vol. T. p. 101,101 fn. 
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“May my rice-plants and my barley and my beans and my sesamum and my 
kidney-beans and my vetches and my millet and my Panicum Milliaceum 
and my Panicum Prumentaccum and my wild rice and my wheat and my 
lentils prosper by sacrifice.”’TJpavakas or Indra-yavas (seeds of the 
Wrightia Antidysenterica) are also mentioned in the White Yajurveda.’®® 

The Black Yajurveda mentions Yava,’^® rice,®“° beans®^^ and sesamum.®°® 

The Black Yajurveda®®^ also distinguishes between the blaek swift-growing 
asu and the mahavrihi. In another place® we find reference to black 
rice and white rice. The Taittiriya Brahmana®®* speaks of two kinds 
of rice asu and mahavrihi. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad mentions a large # 

number of crops. Thus we are told “There are ten kinds of village 
(cultivated) seeds viz., rice and barley (vrihiyavas), sesamum and kidney- 
beans (tilamisas), millet and panic seed (anupriyangavas), wheat (godhumli), 
lentils (masura), pulse (khalva) and vetches (khalakula).”®"® The Eamayana 
mentions sesamum,®"’ mudga,®"® mustard,®"® miisa,®’" ^li rice®’^ (as 
also tandula®“). The Eamayana refers to sugarcane,®^® sugarcandy®^* 
as well as molasses.®^® Eoyal grain-stores are also mentioned.®’® 


Griffith’s White Yajurveda, p. 194. 

XIX. 22. 

f** I. 3. 1, 2, 6 ; Vn. 2. 10. 
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* 0 T AjodhySkanda, 20th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 104th sarga. 

«o» Ajodhyakanda, 20th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 104th sarga. 

*“• Ajodhyakanda, 25th sarga. 

• 10 Uttarakanda, 104th sarga. 
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From the Ramayana® we learn that agriculture was an important 

art, for, it was included in Vartta which along with Trayi and Dandaniti 
comprised the famous three branches of learning. In the Ramayana® ^ ® we 
find that when Bharata came to the forest to take Rama back to Ajodhya, 
Rama enquired of Bharata whether agriculturists found favour with him, 
in fact whether all persons living by Vartta are prospering'in his kingdom, 
%, for, it was the duty of the king to look after their interests and welfare, 
vit As a matter of fact, we find that , in Rama’s time the world was green with 
corn ®^® ; every city, village and kingdom had plenty of corn.®®® Kosala 
mahajanapada abounded in corn.®^^ Ajodhya is described as abounding in 
^ corn.®®® Every house in the city of Ajodhya was filled with sali rice.*®* 
\ The Yatsakingdom had plenty of corn (Ajodhyiikanda, 52nd sarga). The 
banks of the Magadhi river are described as very fertile and as pro ducing 
corn.®®^ The banks of the river Pampa flowing through the kingdom of 
Kiskindhya abound in corn.®®® Corn is also grown in Dravida, Sind, 

; Soubira, Sourlistra, Daksinapatha, Anga, Banga, Magadha, Matya and 
i Kas'i.®®® 

The farmer had as now constant trouble to contend with : the fields 

__were covered with weeds like salanjala and nilagalasilii®®^ ; moles destroyed 

^ the seeds ; birds and other creatures destroyed the young shoots ; both 
drought and excessive rain destroyed the crops ; and lightning often injured 
crops and plants. The Atharvaveda provides us with a considerable number 
of spells to avoid these disasters and secure a good harvest. Thus we read : 


81T Ajodhyakanda, sarga 100, verse 68. 

Ibid., sarga 100, verse 47. 

Uttarakanda, sarga 70. 

Balakanda, sarga 2. 

Balakwda, sarga 5 ; Ajodhyakanda, sarga 50. 
Ajodhyakanda, sarga 75 ; Ibid., sarga 82 ; Ibid., 34. 
®®® Balakwda, sarga 5. 

®*® Balakanda, sarga 32. 

®®® Kiskindhyakapda, sarga 1. 

®*® Ajodhyakanda, sarga 10. 

**’ Atharvaveda, VI. 16. 4. 




“Destroy the rat, the mole, boring beetle, cut off 
their heads and cmsh their ribs, O Aswins 
Bind fast their mouths ; let them not eat our barley”* •• 
“Spring high, O Barley, and become much through 
thine own magnificence : 

Burst all the vessels : let the bolt from heaven forbear 
to strike the down.”®^® 

“Strike not, O God, our growing corn with lightning, 
nor kill it with the burning rays of Surya.”®*° 

We have also charms for hastening the coming of periodical rains,® for 
fair weather®*® and to avert inundation.®** Ail these precautions generally 
resulted in agricultural prosperity which we find described in many hymns 
of the Atbarvaveda and the other Saiphitas. It is not necessary to quote 
at length the prayers for a bumper harvest,®*^ increase of cqttle®*® and 
accumulation of wealth® * ® ; though these harvest songs throw much light 
on the requirements of the peasantry and their simple ideas of happiness. 

Despite these precautions famines were not unknown. In the 
Chandogya IJpanisad® * ’ we are told of a famine caused by the destruction 
of crops by locusts (mataci) whose intensity was so great that a muni 
Cakrayana by name had to migrate to a neighbouring country along with 
his young wife and had to live on kulmlisa. In the Bamllyana we find that 
in Kama’s time the people were free from famine.®*® Kevertheless we find 
that after the destruction of Vrtrasura owing to drought many people died 


8*8 Ibid., VI. 50.1. 8a, Ibid, VI. 142.1. 

8 80 Ibid,, VII. 11. 1. 881 Ibid., lY. 15. 

88* Ibid., VI. 128. 

888 Ibid., VII. 18. See Kaniikasutra, CIII. 3. and Weber’s Omens and Portents, 
p. 366. 

88* Ibid., IV. 39. 2 ; VI. 142 ; XIX. 7. 4 ; XIX. 9. 1. 

888 Ibid., I. 31. 4 ; I. 15. 2 5 VI. 16 ; VI, 59. ; VII. l':4. 

888 Ibid., I. 15 ; I. 26. 2 ; IV. 39 ; VI. 55. 2 ; VII. 16 ; VII. 17 • VH 20 3 • 
Vn. 40; Vn 41 ; XIX. 3 ; XIX. 7. 5 ; XIX. 10. 2. ’ ’ • • » 

88» 1. 10.1—3, 

*88 BiilakSnda, sarga 1; IJttarakSlnda, sarga 112. 
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of famine,**® Again omng to the sin of king Lomapada, famine over took 
his kingdom of Anga.®*® 

Forests and their economic vniportance —Besides serving as natural 
pastures the forests supplied an essential part of the economic needs of the 
people of this age. They provided them with wild rice (nlvara),®^^ fuel®^® 
and with the materials for the construction of houses,®^® chariots,®^* 
sacrificial implements®^® and animals.®^® They were a perennial source of 
supply of medicinal herbs and plants®^’ as well as of sacrificial grass.®*® 
They also supplied the people with aloe (aguru),®*® bdellium (guggulu),® 
spikenard (naladi),®®^ resin (salanirjynsa),®®® musk,®®® sandalwood,®®* 
lac,®®® hides,®®® fruits®®’^ and honey.®®® Sandalwood was used not only 
for the cremation of kings®®® but also for preparing a paste for personal 


nttarakwda, sarga 99. 

***• Balakanda, earga, 9, 

White Yajarveda, XVIII. 12. 

RSmayapa, Aranyakanda, 11th sarga. 

*** Ramayana, Ajodhyakanda, 56th'sarga ; Ibid., Arapyakanda, 15th sarga. 

*** Griffith’s Atharvaveda, Vol. II. p. 410 fn. 

Ramayana, Balakapda, 14th sarga. 

S 16 "VVhite Yajarveda, XXIV. 1—40. 

See below. *** Ibid, 

Ramayana, Ajodhyakanda, 7'''th, 86th and 91st sargas. 

Atharvaveda, II. 36. 7; IV. 37. 3; XIX. 38, 1, 2 j Compare White Yajarveda, V. 13. 
Atharvaveda, IV. 37. 3. 

Ramayana, Ajodhyakanda, 76th sarga. 

®®® Ibid., Lankakanda, 75th sarga. 

®®* Ibid., Aranyakanda, 15th, 35th and 60tli sargas ; Ibid., Kijkindhyakanda, Ist, 27th, 
and 41st sargas ; 

®®® Ibid., Ajodhyakanda, 75th sarga ; Ibid., Kiskindhyakanda, 23rd sarga. 

®B» [bid., Aranyakanda, 43rd sarga ( deer-skin ) Ibid., Lankakanda, 75th sarga ( tig^r- 
skin and the yak’s tail ). 

®®^ See below. 

®®® Atharvaveda, I. 34. 1—4 ; III. 30. 2 ; IV. 36. 6 ; VIL 56. 2 ; IX. 1. 16—19, 22 ; 
Compare Ibid, XVIII. 2. 14; XVIII. 4. 3 ; White Yajarveda, I. 16 ; 
XVII. 3. 13 ; XVIII. 65 ; Black Yajarveda, V. 2. 6 ; V. 4. 2 ; Ramayana, 
Ajodhyak^da, 75th sarga, etc. 

® ® ® RSmiyana, Kiskindhyakanda, 25th sarga. 

13 
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adornment.**® The milky juice of the Picus Indica (Bata) leaves ■was used 
in preparing matted locks of hair.*® ^ No wonder, therefore that the poet- 
priests sang in the following strain :— 

“May the plants be sweet for us.”*®* 

“May the tall trees be full of sweets for us.”*®* 

The various useful trees known to the people of this period are :— 
(1) Vibhidaka or Vibhitaka (Terminalia Bellerica)*®* whose nuts were 
used as dice in very early times.*®* (2) Pallsa or Parna (Butea Frondosa)*®* 
from whose wood covers of some sacrificial vessels were made.*®^ The great 
ladle called Juhu with which clarified butter was poured into the sacrificial 
fire*®* and other sacrificial vessels were made of this wood, to which in 
the shape of amulets, also great efficacy was ascribed.*®* (3) TTdumbara 
(Ficus Glomerata)*^® from whose wood besides amulets, sacrific’al posts 
and ladles were made.*^^ In the Brhadiraiiyaka Upanisad*’* we are told : 
Four thing's are made of the wood of Udumbara tree, the sacrificial ladle 
(sruva), the cup (kamsa), the fuel and the two churning sticks.” (4) Vaikankata 

*"0 Ibid., Ajodhyakanda, 76th, 78tb, 88th and Qlst sargas. 

**!■ Ibid., 52nd sarea. 

8»a White Yajurveda, XIII. 27. 

so* Ibid., XIII. 29. 

Atharvaveda, VII. 109. 1. 

Rigveda, X 34. 1. 

AtharvaTeda, III. 5 ; V. 5. 6 ; XIV. 1. 61 ; XVIII. 4. 53 ; White Tajnrveda, 
XI. 57. 50 ; XII. 86. 79 ; XXXV. 4 ; Black Yajurveda, IV. 2. 6 ; VII. 4. 12 ; 
Ramayana, Balakinda, 14th sarga ; Ajodhyakanda, 63rJ sarga. 

Atharvaveda, XVIII. 4. 53. 

Black Yajurveda, III. 5. 7. 

Atharvaveda, III. 5. Prof. Weber observes that Palana or Parna is etymologically 
identical with the German Farn, English Fern ; Fern-seed was supposed to have 
the power of rendering One who carried it invisible, and the plant was said to 
be of celestial origin an I able to secure the fulBlment of every wish ( Simrock, 
Handbnch der Dentschen Mythologie, p. 498 ). 

Atharvaveda, XIX. 31 ; White Yajurveda, V. 26. 26, 28; Black Yajurveda, 
III. 4. 8 ; VII. 4. 12. 

•71 GriflSth’s Atharvaveda, Vol. II. p. 287 fn. 

*7 9 6th Adhyaya, 3rd Brilhmana, 13. 
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(Placourtia Sapida)®’® wtose wood was used as sacrificial fuel as well as 
for manufacturing vessels for spirituous liq^uors.®^^ (5) Madhuka or 
Mandhuka (Bassia Latifolia)®’® whose wood was used as sacrificial fuel.®^® 
(6) Aratu (calosan this Indica),® ^ ’ a hard wooded tree from whose timber 
the axles of chariots and carts were made.®^® (7) Bilva®’® wh'ch grows 
wild and produces an edible fruit, the wood-apple It was used to curdle 
milk.®®® (8) Chandana, sandal-wood.®®^ The Hamayana®®^ refers to 
three kinds of sandal wood viz., Gosira, Padmaka and Harisyama. 
(9) Syandana®®® (10) Raktachandana® ® * (11) Nagakesara® ® ® (12) Sitpha- 
kesara®®® (13) Naga®®^ (14) Punuaga®®® (15) ^isunaga®®® 


1 







I 

1 


i 


i 



White Ynjarveda, X. 34. 32 ; XI. 7.>. 71 ; XVII. 74. 

White Tajarveda X. 3t. 32. Compare Vikankata tree in Black Tajarveda, 
III. 5. 7 ; V. 1. 9 ; V. 4. 7 ; VI. 4. 10. 

Black Yajurveda, III. 4. S ; RamS.yana, Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga ; ArariyakSnda, 
lUh sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; Uttaraka^da, 52nd sarga. 

Black Yajurveda, III. 4. 9. 

Atharvaveda, XX. 131. 17, 18. 

Griffith’s Atharvaveda, Vol. II. p. 440 fn. 

Atharvaveda, XX. 136. 3; While Yajurveda, XIX. 22; XIX. 89 ; XIX. 91 ; 
XXL 29 ; Black Yajurveda, II. 5. 3 ; Ramayana, Aranyakanda, 13th sarga. 

®8® Black Yajurveda II. 5. 3. Sacrificial posts ■were made of Bilva wood ( Ramayana, 
Balakanda, 14th sarga). 

®®*' Ramayana, Aranyakanda, 15th, 35th and 60th sargas ; Kiskindhya-kanda, let, 
27th and 4l8t sargas ; Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga. The Malavachala hill 
( Kiskindhya-k^da, 4l8t sarga ), the islands or churs in the river Kaveri (Ibid ) 
and the southern sea-coast of the Deccan (Aranyakanda, 35th sarga) 'were 
adorned with sandalwood forests. 

«®s Kiskindhyak^da, 41st sarga. 

8®8 Aranyakanda, 15th sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

88 * Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga. 

885 Kiskindhyakap la, 73rd sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga, 

88 « Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

88 T Lankakanda, 4th sarga.; Kiskindhyakanda, Ist sarga ; SundarakSnda, 14th sarga. 

888 Aranyakanda, 15th, 60th, 75th sargas ; Kiskindhyakanda, 50th sarga ; Sundara- 
kanda, l5th sarga; Lankakapda, 4th sarga; Uttarak&pda, 31st and 52nd 
sargas. 

**• Kiskindyik^da, Ist sarga. 
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(16) Asvattha®®“ (17) Nyagrodha®®^ (18) Plaksa, the waved leaf Fig tree 
(Ficus Infectoiua)®®® (19) ^ami (Acacia Suma or Prosopis Specigera)®®* 
(20) Siki®®^ (21) Talnsa, an unidentified tree, described as the queen of 
trees in the Atharyaveda.®®^ (22) Trishtagha which supplied fuel®®® 
(23) Vishanka, an unidentified plant or tree®*’ (21) Putudru (Pinus Deodar), 
Devadaru tree®®® from whose timber sacrificial posts were made®®® (25) Fig 
tree®®® (26) Karshamarya tree (Gmelina Arbora)®®’ from whose wood 
sacrificial ladles were made®®® (27) Krimuka,®®® a tree unknown to 
European Botanists which furnished kindling sticks for sacrificial 
purposes.®®* (28) ^almali, silk-cotton tree®®® (29) Dhava (Grislea 
Tomentosa)®®® (30) Haridrava® ®’which according to Sllyana, is Haritala 
tree (31) ^lesmntaka tree®®® from whose wood sacrificial posts were made®®® 

««“ Atharvaveda, III. 6; IV. 37. 4 ; V. 4. 3 ; Y. 5. 5 ; VI. II. I ; VI 95 1; 
VIII 7. 20 ; Vm. 8. 3 ; XII. 3. 1 ; XX. 131. 17, 18 ; XX. 134. 3 j RSmiyapa, 
Aratiyakanda 13th and 73rd aargas. 

Atharvaveda, IV. 37. 4; V. 5. 5 ; White Tajnrveda, XXIII. 16, 13; Black 
Yajurveda, III. 4. 8 ; IJamayana, Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga. 

Atharvaveda V. 5. 5 ; Ratnayana, Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga ; its wood wa* used aa 
sacrificial fuel ( Black Yajurveda, III. 4. 8 ). 

«•» Atharvaveda, VI. 11.1; VI. 30. 3 ; Black Yajurveda, V. 1. 9 ; V. 4. 7. 

*•* Atharvaveda, VI. 129. 1 ; XX. 129. 7, 8. 

Atharvaveda, VI. 15.3. 

Atharvaveda, V. 29. 15 ; Kau^ikasutra, XXV. 27. 

Atharvaveda, VI. 44.3, 

Atharvaveda, VIII. 2.28; White Yajurveda, V. 18. 13; Ramayana, Kiskindhyi- 
kanda, 43rd sarga. 

Ramayana, Balak^da, 14th sarga ;'.UttarakSnda, 52nd sarga, 

800 White Yajurveda, XII, 86, 79. 

801 White Yajurveda, XIII. 13. 

90* GriflBth’s White Yajurveda, p. 138 fn. 

80 S White Yajurveda, XI. 70 ; Compare Krumuka wood in Black Yajurveda, V. 1. 9. 

Griffith’s White Yajurveda, p. 117 fn. 

80 S White Yajurveda, XXIII. 16. 13 ; Ramayana, Kiskindhyakanda, Ist sarga. 

Atharvaveda, XX, 131, 17, 18 ; Ramayana, Balakanda, 24th sarga ; Ajodh-akapda, 
94th sarga ; Aranyakanda, 15th and 73rd sargas ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 50th 
sargas. 

Atharvaveda, I. 22. 4= Rigveda I, 50. l;i. 

Ramayana, B4lakanda, 14th sarga, 

»®9 Ibid. 
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(32) KTiknra^io (33) Tinduka®" (34) Pittala^^^ ( 35 ) Badari^^a (36) Sal- 
laki®^^ (37) Betasa®’^® (38) Jambii® (39) Kiirsuka^ (40) Vallataka®^* 
(41) Bata (Ficus Indica)'’’® (42) (43) !Marichaguluia®® ^ (44) In- 

g^di ®2 2 Kapittha®"^ (46) Panasa^^^ (47) Bijapuraka® ’^ ® (48) x4sana®®® 
(49) Tamrda^®^ (50) Varunda®^® (51) Siipsapl®^® (52) Nibara®®® 


BaliikanJa, ‘2ith sarga ; Aianvakanda 60th saiga ; KijkinJh} akanda, 27th sarga. 

Balakanda, 24th sarga ; Aj^dhjakanda, 94th sarga ; Arunyukanda, 73rd sarga ; 
Laiikalanda, 4th sarga. 

Balakanda, 24th sarga ; Aranvakanda, lath sarga ; Compare Patali tree in 
Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sartra and TJttarakanla, Slst saiga. 

Balakanda, 24th sarga ; Ajodliyakanda, 55.h and 94th sargas. 

Ajodhyakanda, 55th sarga. 

Ajodhyakanda, .hSth sarga, Aranvakanda, 61st sarga ; Kiskindhykanda, 27th sarga. 

•1® Aj idhyakanda, 55th, 91st and 94ta sargas ; AranyakanJa, 6Jth and 73rd sargas ; 
Kisk ndhyS,kanda, 28th sarga; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; Uttarakinda, 52nd 
sarga. 

AjodhyakSnda, 55th, 56th and 63rd sargas ; Aranyaka^ida, 15th sarga ; KijkindhyS- 
kanda, 1st sargr ; Lankakanda, 104th sarga. 

Ajodhyakanda, 56th sarga. 

Ajodhyakan la, I5th, 53rd, 55th sargas; Aranyakanda, 35th sarga; Lankakanda, 
4th sarga. 

®®® Ajodhyakanda, 71st, 72nd, 96th and 99th sargas; Aranyakanda, 11th, 15th, 35th 
and 60th sargas ; Kiskind'iyakanJa, 27tb, 40th and 50th sargas ; Sandarakanda, 
14th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52nd sirga. There were beautifal avenues of Sala 
trees in the city of Ajudbya ( Ajodhyakanda, 5th sarga ). 

®®^ Aranyakanda, 35th sarga. 

®®* Aranyakanda, 50th and 8Sth sargas. 

®®* Aranyakanda, 91st sarga. 

®** Aranyakanda, 11th, 15th, 60th, 73rd, Olst and 94th Sargas ; UttarakSn^a. 31st and 
52nd sargas. 

®*® Ajodhyakanda,Olst sarga, 

®** Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga. 

®*^ Ajodhyakanda, 91st sarga ; Aranyakanda, 15th and 35th sargas ; Kiskindhya- 
kand.i, 27th, 40th and 60th sargas ; Uttarakanda, 114th sarga. 

®®* Ajodhyakanda, 71st sarga. 

•®® Ajjdhyakanda, 91st sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga; Sandarakanda, 14th and 
18th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

**** Arany&h^nda, 11th and 15th sargas, 


(53) Binduka®®* (54) Piyala®®® (55) Amkola®®® (56) Tinisa®®* 
(57) Benu®®® (58) Chiribihva®®® (59) Tilaka®®^ (GO) Nipa®®® (Gl) Bijaka®®® 
(62) Aswakarna®^® (63) Lakucha®*^ (64) Arjuna®^® (65) Kiirara®^® 
(66) Sindubara®^^ (67) Karnikara®^® (68) Nila®^® (69) Agnimukhya®^'^ 
(70) Paribhadraka®^® (71) Naktamala®'*® (72) Uddalaka®®® (73) Kuranta® ®^ 
(74) Churnaka®*® (75) Kobidara®®® (76) Muchukanda® ® ^ (77) Karanja®®* 
(78) Raktakuruvaka®®® (79) Ksiri tree®®’ (80) Atimukta®®® (81) Pad- 


Aranyakanda, llth sar^a. 

Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga ; Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga ; Cttarakanda, Slst sarga. 
Ajodhyakan la, 94th sarga ; Kii'kindhyak^ la, 94th sarga; Kiskindhyakinda, Ist 
sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

•®* Ajodhyakanla, 91th sarga ; Aranyakanda, 11th and 15th sargas ; KisVindhyS- 
kanda, Ist and 27th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga. 
*s® Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga. 

»*• Lankakanda, 4t’‘i sarga. 

.87 Aj idhyakanda, 94th sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 27th sarga; Lankak&nda, 4th 
sarga. 

»®® Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga ; Aranyak^da, 15th sarga ; Kiskindhy3kS^lla, 27th 
Sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

• *® Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga. 

• Balakanda, 24th sarga ; Aranyakanda, 15th sarga ; Sandarak3nda, 53th sarga. 
Aranyakanda, 15th sarga. 

»** Aranyakanda, 60th sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st, 27th and 28th sargas ; Lanka¬ 
kanda, 4th sarga ; Uttarakanda, Slst and 52nd sargas. 

9^® Aranyakanda, 60th sarga, 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

9*® Aranyakanda, 73rd sargai; Kiskindhyakanda, 40th and 50th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 
31st sarga. 

»** Kiskindhyakanda, Ist’sarga. 

9*» Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga. 

»*• Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga. 

9*9 Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

9®o Aianyakanda, 75th sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 42nd Sargas ; Snndarakarida, 
14t!i and I5th sargas. 

»®i Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga, 

9»9 Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

98® Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga. 
»»* Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

• ®s Lankakanda, 4th sarga. •*’ Kiskindhyakanda, 26th sarga. 

9** Kiskindhyakanda, Ist sarga. *'* Kiskindhyakanda, 27tb sarga. 
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maka®*® (82) Sarjja®*® (83) Sarala, Indian pine tree®®* (84) Banira®®® 
(85) Timida®®® (86) Kritamala®®^ (87) Saptaparna®®® (88) Banjula®®® 
(89) Vabya®®7 (90) Eanjaka®®® (91) Mucliulinda® ® ® (92) Patalika®’® 
(93) Kutaja®** (94) Hintala®^® (95) LUasoka®^® (96) Priyangu®’* 
(97) Tungaka®'^® and (98) Khadira®*® (Acacia Catechu) from whose timber 
four-cornered sacrificial cups,®^* thrones,®^® sacrificial posts®*® and 
dipping spoons®®® were made. 

From the Eamayana we learn that the art of gardening was known 
and practised in those days. The trees, flower-plants and fruit-trees were 
planted in the Asoka forest, the royal pleasure-gardcii of Lanka by experts 
(in horticulture).®®* The garden was furnished with tanks having rows of 
trees planted on their banks with pleasure-houses, beautiful groves and 

Kiskindhjakan.la, 27th and 4 ird sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

Kiskindhyakandi, 28th sarga. 

8“! Kiskindhyakanda, 27th sarga ; Lank^anda, 4th sarga. 

*** Kiskindhyakanda, 27th sarga. 

. »** Kiskindhyak^da, •27th sarga. 

8®* Kiskindhyakanda. 27th sarga. 

8®® Kiskindhyakanda, 30th sarga ; Snndarakanda, 15th sarga ; IJttarakanJa, 52nd 
sarga. 

8«® Kiskindhyakanda, 50th sarga. 

8®8 Snndarakanda, 14th sarga. 

*®® Lankak^da, 4th sarga. 

8®8 Lanka,anda, 4th sarga. 

Lankak^da, 4th sarga. 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

s’9 Kiskindhyakanda, Ist and 27th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

8^® Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

8T* Uttarakanda, 31st and 52nd sarga. 

88* Uttarakanda 52nd sarga. 

88* Atharvaveda, III. 6. 1 ; V. 5. 5 ; VIII. 8. 3 ; X. 6. 7 ; XII. 3. 1 ; XX. 131. 17, 
18 ; White Tajnrveda, V. 42 ; VIII. 35 ; X. 23 ; Black Yajurveda, III. 5. 7. 1 ; 
Ratnayani, Ealakanda, 14th sarga ; Aranya-kanda, 15th sarga. 

888 White Tajnrveda, VIII. 33. 

888 White Tajnrveda, X. 26. 

88 8 Kamayana, Ealakanda, 14th sarga. 

880 Black Tajnrveda, III. 5. 7. 1. 

8*^ Bamayapa, Uttarakapda, 52Dd sarga. 


raised seats here and there.9®° The following flower plants and trees are 
mentioned in this period :—(1) Asoka®®® (2) Ketaka®®^ (3) Champaka®®* 
(4) Bakula®®® (5) Raktotpala®®’ (6) Kadamba®®® (7) Malati®®® 
(8) Mallika®®® (9) Padma®®^ (10) Kararira®®^ (11) Sinduhara®®® 
(12) Blsanti®®^ (13) Matulinga®®’ (It) Puna®®® (11) Chirabilva®®’ 
(10) Kunda®®® (17) P.lrijTta®®® (18) Aguru'®®® (19) Kdiguru'®"! 

(20) Tagara^®®® (21) Maiidlra^®®® (22) M.idliavi’®®* (23) Bahjula'®®* 

(21) Bakulai®®® (25) Gagapuspl»®®' (2 )) S risa^®®® (27) Ailajhipti*®®® 


Ibid. 

•8* A] idhva’s-anla 10th sar^a ; Aram-dan In, lotli, d^th, 7lst and 75th sargas ; 

Kiskind)iva':an 1 1 , 1,-t an I ■27t!i svriris ; Sun iara'can li, 14tli sar<;a ; etc. 

*8* Aranjat an la, lotli and <> tli sa-iras; Ki din i ii> a kanJa, 1st and 27th sargas; 

Lankakanla, -Ith sar^'a ; Uttankan .a, dlst sacLja. 

»8» Ajodli)akanda, lOth sarira ; Aranvakanla, l5tli s-irga ; Sandarakanda, 14th and 
15th sargas’; KiskindhyakanJa, 1st and 50th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; 
Uttarakanda, 31st sarga. 

•8« Aranyakanla, 6:th sarga. 8*'^ Kifkindhyakanda, Ist sarga. 

*88 Aranvakanda, GOth and 7drd sargas ; KiskindbyakanJa, 27th sarga ; Uttarakinda, 
31st and 52nd sargas. 

•88 Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 27th sargas, Kpk'ndhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

***• White Yiijurveda, II. 33 ; Compare Ibid., XI. 32 ; XXI. 31 ; liamayana, Kijkin* 
dh^akanda, 1st sarga. 

•88 Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga ; Kiskindbyakanla, 1st sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga, 

•®* Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 27th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

888 Kijkindli}akanJa 1st sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

888 Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

89 8 It,id. Ibid. 

•88 Kiskindhyakanda, Ist and 27th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

888 Uttarakanla, 52nd sarga. 

1000 Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga. The southern Sea-onast of the Deccan -was adorned 

with agnru forests ( Aranyakanda, 35th sarga ). 

1001 Uttaiakmda, 5?nd sarga. Uttarakanda, 31 st and 52nd sargas, 

looi Uttarakanda, Slst sarga. ioo4 Lankak^d i, 4th sarga. 

1006 Kiskindiiyakanda, 1st and 50th sargas ; Lankakanli, 4th sarga. 

1008 Kiskindhyakandi, 1st, 27th and 42ud sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; Uttara¬ 
kanda, Slst, 5’.?nd and ll4th sargas. 

1007 Kiskindh\akanda, 12th and 14th sargas. 

1008 Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 27th sargas. 

100 9 Kiskindhyakanda, 30th sarga. 
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(28) Jivaka»“‘° (29) Nilotpala*o“ (30) Lodhra»“»2 (31) Amtaa (Menthonica 
Superba),^®!® a species of lily (32) Kandala.^®!* 

The following fruit trees were known in this period :—(1) Mango*® 

(2) Takkola*®*® (3) Darimba,*®*’ pomegranate (4) Cocoanut*®** (5) 
Date-palm (kharjura)*®*® (6) Amalaki*®®® (7) Tala*®®* (8) Kadali 
plant I plantain tree) *®®® and Bilva (Bel tree) [already referred to ]. 

Among the herbs and plants are mentioned (1) Abayu,*®®® a plant 
poisonous in its natural condition but medicinal when cooked and 
properly prepared.*®®* (2) Andikam, a plant with eggshaped fruits or 


>0 10 Ibid. 

1011 Kiskindhyakanda, Ist sarga. 

ion Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 43rd sargas ; tJttarakanda, Slst and 52nd sargas. 

10 IS Atharvaveda, V. 31.4. 

101* Eamayana, Kiskindhyakanda, 38th sarga. 

10 16 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, Adhyaya IV. Brahmani III, verse 36; RaoaSiyBna, 
Ajodhyakanda, 63rd, 91st and 94th sargas ; ‘ ; -^^yakanda, 15th and 73rd 
sargas ; Kiskindhyakanda Ist sarga ; Lankakaii^iH, 4th sarga ; Uttarakandi, 
3 ist and 52nd sargas. The kingdom of Kc4ala was adorned with many 
mango-gardens ( Ajodhyakanda, 50th sarga ). The City of Ajodhya also had 
many mango-gardens ( Ajodhyakanda, 5th sarga ). 

10 16 Eamayana, Aranyakanda, 35th sarga. 

1017 Aranyakanda, 60th sarga ; TJttarakanda, 52nd sarga. 

1018 TJttarakanda, 31st sarga ; The southern sea-coast of the Deccan was adorned with 

groves of cocoannt trees { Aranyakanda, 35th sarga ). 

1010 Ibid., Aranyakanda, 15th sarga. 

10 ao Ihid., Ajodhyakanda, 91st sarga ; Ibid., 94th sarga. 

1081 Ibid., Ajodhyak^da, 91st sarga and 99th sarga; Aranyakanda 15th sarga, 35th 
and 60th sargas ; Kiskindhyakanda, 11th, 12th, 40th and 50th sargas ; TJttara¬ 
kanda 114th sarga. The poet Vabnikl compares the breasts of Sita to the 
large tala fruit ( Aranyakanda, 46th sarga ). 

10*8 Ibid., Kiskindhyakanda, 13th sarga. The hermitages of Agastya on the 
Godavari (Lankakanda, 125th sarga) and of Eama in the Pafichbati forest 
( Aranyakanda, 35th and 43nd sargas ) were adorned with groves of plantain 
tree ; Maitrayaiia-Brahmana—Upanisad, 4th Prapataka, verse 2. 

10 as Atharvaveda, VI. 16. 1. 

108* Griffith’sjAtharvaveda, Vol. I. p. 253 fn. 

u 



bulbs^®** (3) ApSmIrga'®** (from mrija, to cleanse or mpe, with apa+S) 
Achyranthes Aspera, a biennial plant frequently used in incantations, in 
medicine, in washing linen, and in sacrifices, and still believed to have the 
power of making men proof against the stings of scorpions. It is called 
also parakpuspi, pratyakpuspi and pratyakparni from the reverted direction 
of the growth of its leaves, flowers and fruits^®(4) Aukshagandhi^®*® 
(5) Guggulu^®^* iBorassus Plabelliformis' from which a costly fragrant gum 
exudes. (6) Jangida*^®®® a plant frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda 
as a charm against demons and a specific for various diseases. It appears to 
have been cultivated^®*^ (7) Naladi^®®^ 8) X r~chi*®®® (9) Pill^®** 

(10) Patli, probably identical with P.ithri (Clypea Hernandifolia .i®35 Like 
the Scottish rowan or like St. John’s wort it was potent against fiends. 

(11) Baja,'®^® apparently some strong-smelling herb (Atharvaveda, 
VIII. 6. 10) by whose scent the demon is chased away as was Asmodeus 
by ‘the fishy fume that drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse of 
Tobit’s son’(Paradise Lost, IV, 1G8) (12) Pinga^®^’’ (13) Pramandini * ® * * 
(14) PrisnipariiG®®® having variegated leaves) Hemionit's Cordifolia, a 
medicinal plant, a decoction of which is recommended by Susruta to be taken 
as a preventive against abortion. (15) Ajasringi,^®*® literally goat’s horn, 
Odina Pinnata, a plant used in incantation. (13) Avakl,^®*^ Blyxa 

Atharvaved'v, IV. 34. 5 ; Compare Ibid., 17. 16. 
i"** Ibid., IV. 17. 6 ; IV. 18. 7, 8 ; IV. 19. 1, 4 ; XIX. 20. 3 ; White Tajnrveda, 
XXXV. 11 ; IX. 38. 

See Atharvaveda IV. 19. 4, 7 ; VI. 129. 3 and VII. 65. 1. 

Atharvaveda, IV. 37. 3. 

- tat Ibid., II. 36. 7 ; IV. 37. 3 ; XIX. 38. I, 2 ; Compare White Yajarveda V. 13. 
i»»o Atharvaveda II. 4. 2, 4, 5 j XIX. 34 ; XIX. 35. 

10 81 Ibid., II. 4. 5. (‘Sprung from the saps of husbandry’ ). 

Ibid., rV. 37.3. “ Smelling of spikenard,” 
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Ibid., V. 31. 4. 

1084 

Ibid., 

IV. 37. 3. 

lOSfl 

Ibid., n. 27. 4 ; IV. 19. 4. 




lose 

Atharvaveda, VIII. 6. 3 ; VIII. 6. 24. 




X0»T 

Ibid., Vin. 6.18 ; VIII. 6. 24. 

t088 

Ibid., 

IV. 37. 3. 

xos» 

Ibid,, n. 25. 1. 

1040 

Ibid,, 

IV. 37 . 2, 3. 

1041 

Ibid., IV. 37. 8; VIII. 7. 9; cf. 

Ibid., III. 

13. 7 ; 

VI 12. 3; White 


Tajurveda, XXV. 1 ; Compare Ibid., XIII. 30 ; XVII. 4 ; KauSikasatra, 
XL. 3-6. 
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Octandra, a water plant called Saivala in later times (17) Saluda^®** 
(13) Sappaka/o^^ an aquaticplant (19) Mulalin,^®*^ an aquaticplant 
(20) (21) Silachi^®^® more usually called Arundliati’^®*’ ; a 

medicinal climbing plant formerly applied in cases of severe contusion or 
fracture^®^® (22) Sipudru,^®^® an unknown plant or tree, a magic cure for 
consumption.^ ® ® ® (23) Vihalha,^ ® ® ^ an unidentified plant (21) Madavati,^ ® ® ® 
an unidentified plant (25) Tauvilika,^®®^ some kind of plant or animal 
(26) Varana,’^®®* Grataiva Roxburghii, a plant used in medicine and 
supposed to possess magical powers. It grew abundantly on the banks of 
the river Varanavati. This Varana healeth all diseases^®®® (27) Visha,^®®® 
some unknown herb (28) Vishataki,^®®’ some unknown herb (29) Vish^ 
naka^®®® some unknown plant or tree (30) Kustha,^®®® Costus Speciosus 
or Arabicus, a medicinal plant, grown on the snowy mountains, a bauisher 
of fever.^®®® (31) Jivala, Jivala,^®®^ two species of plants (32) Nagnahu^®®® 
was a root used as yeast, for fermenting the sura^®®® (33) Patika or 
Putika,*®®^ a plant used to expedite the curdling of the sacrificial milk^®®® 
and as substitutes for Soma plant; a kind of grass according to Mahidhara 


10Atharvaveda, Vtll. G. 17. 

»>>*» Ibid., IV, 34. 5 10** Ibid. 

1048 Ibid, I. ‘24.4. Instead of the Paippalada recension reads Syama (the 

dusky ) with which compare Atharvaveda T. 23 1 ; so also Sankara Pandit 
according to two Mss. Obser.ve also 5amaka = Syamaka in KanSikasutra VIII. 1. 
Syania is the name of various plants ( See St. Petersburg Dictionary, B. v.). 
1048 Atharvaveda, V. 5. 1. 

104T Ibid., V. 5. 5 ; IV. 12.1 ; VI. 59.1; IX. 38.1. 

1048 Ibid., lY. 12. 1. io*» Ibid., VI. 127. 2. 

10*0 Ibid., VI. 127.2, io»i Ibid., VI. 16.2. 

10*8 Ibid., VI. 16. 2. 10 *» Ibid., VI. 16. 3. 

10 8* Ibid., IV. 7. 1 ; VI. 85. 1; X. 3. 

io»e Ibid,X. 3. 3. io»» Ibid., VII. 113. 2. 

*087 Ibid., VII. 113. 2. 1088 Ibid., VI. 44.3. 

10 8. Atharvaveda, XIX. 39.1 ; V. 4. 1; V. 22. 2 ; VI. 95 ; VI. 102. 3 ; XIX. 57. 2. 
1080 Ibid., V. 4. 1—2. 1081 Ibid., XIX. 39,3, 

1088 White Tajurveda, XIX. 14 ; XX. 57 ; XXI, 31. 
io«s Atharvaveda, XIX. 8.3. 

10(4 White Yajnrveda, XXXVn. 6. 

10*8 Blaok Yajurveda, n. 5. 3. 
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(34) Sana (Cannabis Sativa^®®®) or Bhanga = BhSng,*®®’ a plant from 
which an intoxicating drug is prepared. 

The following varieties of grass and reeds are mentioned:— 
(1) Darbha/®®® a grass used for sacrificial purposes. It spreads rapidly 
and continually re-roots itself and hence described in the Atharvaveda as 
‘having a thousand joint.’ ^®®® The strainer of Soma juice was made of two or 
three blades of Darbha grass. Girdle or gii’th with which the sacrificial 

horse was to be girded was made of Darbha grass.^®’(2) Durvil (Panicum 
Dactylon)/®’* a creeping grass with flowering branches erect ; by far the 
common and most useful grass in India. It grows everywhere abundantly, 
and flowers all the year. (3) Kusa (Poa Cynosiiroides',^®’® much used in 
sacrificial ceremonies and endowed with various sanctifying qualities. It 
is strewn on the place " sacrifice, specially on the altar, and forming a 
layer on which the o.iorings are placed, and a seat for the sacrificers and 
the gods .vlo are present at the ceremony (4) Munja (Saccharum 
Mtmja),^®’'^ a sort of rush or grass which grows to the height of about ten 
feet. It is used in basket-work, and the mekhala or girdle worn by the 
Brahmanas is made from it. It appears from the Kansikasutra XXV. 6, 
and Darila’s Commentary thereon, that the head of a stalk of Munja grass, 
is to be tied with a cord, then, perhaps, to be suspended from the neck of 
the patient or to be otherwise attached to his body. Thus worn the grass 
will prevent diarrhoea in an acute form. Small round mats were ma le of 
Munja grass and used for ceremonial purposes. ^ ® ^5) Sara tSaccharum 


io6d Atharvaveda, H. 4.5. i®*’' Ibid,, XI. 6.15. 

1°*® Atharvaveda, II. 73 ; VI 4.3. 1, 2 ; VIII. 7. 20 ; X. 4. 2 ; X. 4. 13 ; XI. 6. 15 ; 

XIX. 28 j XIX. 32 ; XIX. 68; White Yajurveda, V. 6. 21, 25 ; XVIII. 75. 63; 
Black Yajurveda, V. 6. 4. 

10 •# Atharvaveda, II. 7. 3. 

loTo White Yajurveda, I. 9. 3 ; X. 34. 31. 

Ibid., XXII. 1—2. 

Atharvaveda, VI. 106. 1 ; White Yajurveda, XIII. 24. 20. 
loTS Atharvaveda, II. 7. 1 ; XX. 131. 9 ; White Yajurveda, IV. 1 ; V. 42. 

107 * Atharvaveda I. 2. 4 ; Compare White Yajurveda, IV. 17. 10 • XI. 68. 

xoT» White Yajurveda, XII. 2. 



(6) Babbaja 


Sara),^®’® a reed of which arrows were made.*®” 
(7) Kasa*®” (8) Isika.*®®® 
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Sheep and Cattle-rearing —Despite the great development of agricul¬ 
ture cattle remained the principal wealth of the people. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana in connection with the Royal Coronation the raid of cattle is 
mentioned, a relic no doubt of older days customs. In the Atharvaveda we 
find innumerable prayers for the increase of cattle. Thus, we have a 
benediction on homeward cattle, ^ ® ® a charm against worms or bots in 
cows,*®®*^ a benediction on cattle-pen,*®®® glorification and benediction of 
cows,*®®^ a charm for the increase of cattle,*®®® a charm to protect 
cattle,*®®® a benediction on cattle-calf,*®®" a charm to bring the cattle 
home,*®®® a blessing on cows,' ®®® a glorification of the typical bull and 
cow,*®®® a glorification of the sacred cow,*®®* on the duty of giving cows 
to Brahmanas.*®®® 


The twenty-fourth book of the White Yajurveda contains an exact 
enumeration of the animals that are to be tied to the sacrificial stakes 
and in the intermediate spaces, with the names of the deities or deified 
entities to which they are severally dedicated. The principal stake, the 
eleventh and midmost ofthe twenty-one, called the Agnistha because it 
stands nearest to the sacrificial fire, is mentioned first. About fifteen 
victims are bound to each of these stakes, all domestic animals, the 
total number being 327. In the spaces between the stakes 252 wild 
animals are temporarily confined, to be freed when the ceremony is 
concluded, bringing the total number of assembled animals upto 609. 
‘‘There is perhaps some exaggeration xn the number” says Mr. Griffith,*®®® 


^076 Atharvaveda, I. 2. 3 ; Ratnajana, Ajo ibyakapda, 30th sarga. 
10^'' Black Tajnrveda, VI. 1. 3. ( Uompare, Vedio Index, II. 357.) 

Black Yajurveda, II. 2.8. 

10 7 » Eamayana, Ajodhyakanda, 30th sarga. 
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Atharvaveda, II. 26. 

1088 

Ibid., 

n. 32. 
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Ibid., III. 14. 
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Ibid., 

IV. 21. 

1085 

Ibid., V. 16. 

loss 

Ibid., 

VI. 69. 
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Ibid., VI. 70. 
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Ibid., 

VI. 77. 

1080 

Ibid., VII. 75. 
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Ibid., 

IX. 7. 

1001 

Ibid., X. 10. 


Ibid., 

XII. 4 . 

100# 

White Yajurvada, p, 258 fn. 
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“and some almost impossible animals are mentioned, but it must be 
remembered that the Aswamedha was a most important tribal solemnity of 
rare occurrence and that no effort should be spared to assure its performance 
with all possible splendour.” The Taittiriya Brahmana* in its account 
of the Aswamedha recommends 180 domestic animals to be sacrificed. 

Among the domestic animals the following are the most important :— 
(1) C 01 C —The food-value of its milk was very great. The ^atapatha 
Brahmana^“®® describes the various articles of food prepared from cow’s milk. 
From the Panchaviinsa Brahmana‘°®® we learn that bags were made from 
cow-hide for holding milk, wine and other liquids. The flesh was also used 
as food. In the Taittiriya Brahmana*®®’ mention is made of scores of 
Kamya Istis or minor sacrifices with prayers which required beef for their 
performance. In the larger ceremonies, such as the Rajasuya, the Vajapeya, 
and the As'wamedha, the slaughter of the cow was an invariable accompani¬ 
ment.The Taittiriya Brahmana*®®* recommends the slaughter of 
cows, bulls, nilagaos etc. for the Aswamedlia ceremony. It also recommends 
the slaughter of seventeen five-year old, humpless dwarf bulls and as many 
dwarf heifers under three years for the Fanchasaradiya ceremony.^ ^®® The 
Tanda Brahmana of the Siima Veda‘S®' recommends the slaughter of 
cattle of a different colour for each successive year. The Atharvaveda 
gives us a prayer accompanying animal sacrifice^ ^®® and tells us that the 
dissectors of the sacrificial bull are to call out the names of the several 
parts of the carcase as they divide them, each portion being assigned to a 
separate divinity. ^ ^ ® The Taittiriya Brahmana describes in detail the 

10®* aiitya.ihikaiatasamkhyakah paiava alabadbyali — Taittiriya Brahmana, 11. 
p. 651. 

io»s III. 3.3. XTV. 11. 26 ; XVI. 13.13, 

10 ® 7 III. ch. vin. 

10 ®» Taittiriya Brahmapa, III. p. 658. YathS gonp aranye BwaohohandachSrl, 
ebamayaip brahmalokopi swatantro bhabati — Taittiriya Aranyaka. 

10®® II. p. 651. 

1100 Taittiriya Brahmana, Book 11. 

1101 Tanda Brahmana, 643 :— sastyah 4aradi kSrttike mSsi Tajet. SaptamySmasta- 

myam tSSwaynjipakse ta batsatarirevalaveran uksno bisigeynh. 

110 a Atharvaveda, II. 34. Ibid,, IX, 4. 11—14. 
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' ^_3 of cutting up the victim after immolation, evidently for distribution.* 
.'he Gopatha Brahmana $ of the Atharvaveda gives in detail the names of 
different individuals i like the Hota, the Udgata, the Adhvaryu, the 
Jpagata, the householder who ordains the sacrifice, the u ife of the latter 
:-tc.) who are to receive the thirty-six shares into wh ch the carcase is 
to be divided. Directions similar to these occur also in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. The Satapatha Brahmana^and the Taitt:rlya Brahmana^ 
describes Yajnavalkya and Agastya as taking beef. Yajhavalkya was 
“wont to eat the meat of milch-cows and bullocks, if only it was 
tender.”^^0® In the Aitareya Brahmana^we are told that when a 
king or a distinguished person comes as a guest one should kill a Vehat 
(old barren cow) for his entertainment. The great sage Yajnavalkya 
expresses a similar view. ^ ^ ® ® At the same time we notice a grou ing feeling 
against beef-eating in this period. In the Satapatha Brahmana^we 
have a long discourse on the non-advisibility of cow-slaughter and we find 
the injunction “Let him not eat the flesh of the cow or the ox for, the 
cow and the ox doubtless support everything on earth.” 

The cow was used as a standard of value in purchasing articles even in 
this period.^Moreover, bullocks were used for ploughing,^^^* for 
drawing waggons^and carriages^and for carrying loads.^^^* 

(2) The bu ffalo —In addition to its milk, the flesh of the buffalo was 
probably eaten. The Taittiriya Brahmana^recommends the slaughter 
of buffaloes for the Aswamedha sacrifice; so also the White Yajurveda.^^*® 


* Daivyah ^amitarah nta manusya aravadhwairi. TJpanayata medhya darah. 

A^asaaamedhapativyatn medhaip, etc. 
t Gyatbatah sabanlyasya pa^orbibhagaip byakhyasyairah etc. 

110* III. 1. 2. 21. ^1®' II. 7.11.1. 

iio* III. 1. 2. 21 = Vedic Index, II. 145. 

1.3.4. Vaj. I. 109. III. 1. 2. 3. 

mo Black Yajnrveda, VI. 1. 6. 

Black Yajnrveda, V. 2. 5. 2, 

Ibid., V. 5. 21. Ibid., V. 6. 21. 

mo White Yajnrveda, XXIV. 13. 

Books II and III. 


m* Book XXIV. 28. 
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The dung of buffaloes "vras used as fuel for protection against cold.^^'’ 
(3) The hor -e —Horses were used in battle^ ^ ^ ® and in horse—racing.^ ^ ^ ® 
From the Ramayana^^**® we learn that Kamboja, Bahllika and Sind were 
famous for horses. Horses were sometimes given to priests as a sacrificial 
fee.^^®i (4) The do>> key —In addition to the horse, the donkey was also 
used for drawing chariots and waggons and for carrying loads. The story 
of the race won by the As wins with a chariot drawn by donkeys is found in 
the Aitareya Brrihmana. ^^ ^ (5) M<de —The hardiness of mules is praised 
and their sterility dwelt upon and explained in some of the Brahmanas. 
They were mainly used for drawing cars/^ ^ ^ ^nd waggons and carrying 
loads. (6) The ca ne —Camels were objects of gift ^^2 4 q£ sacrifice.^^®® 
In the Atharvaveda^ we read of “camels that draw the car.” (7) The 
goat —It was an object of sacrifice in the As'wamedha/^^^ to Indra^^ 
to the Aswins,^^®® to Pusan,^^^® and to Vayu.^^®* Its flesh was used as 
food/^®® milk as drink^^®® and skin as clothing.^*®^ (8) Shee-p —The 
flesh of sheep was used as food, ^ ^ ® ® milk as drink and wool as a material 
for cloth. In the Atliarvaveda kambalas^^®® and ^Smulyas^^®^ are 
described as ordinary outfits of men and women and were probably made of 

1117 Ramayana, Ajodhyakanda, 99th sarga. 

Ill* White Tajurveda, XXIX, 3S—39. 

Ill* Atharvaveda, II. 14. 6. n*® Bala-kSnda, 6th sarga. 

11*1 White Tajarveda, VII. 47. iias 

11** Atharvaveda, VIII. 8. 22. 

11** Ibid, XX. 1^7 1—2. 

11*6 White Tajarveda, XXIV. 28 and 29 ; Black Tajarveda, V. 6. 21. 

11*6 XX. 127. 2. 

119T White Tajarveda, XXIV. 16, 32. 

11*8 Ibid., XXVIII. 23. 

ii*» Ibid., XXI. 40, 41, 46, 47, 59. 

118 * Ibid., XXVin. 23, 27. 

1181 GriflSth’s White Tajarveda, p. 281 fa. 

lisa Atharvaveda, IX. 5. 4. 

1188 “The milk of goat is the highest form of draught” — Black Tajarveda V. 1. 7. 

iis* Satapatha Brahmana, III. 9. 1. 12 ; V. 2. 1. 21, 24 ; Paachavimia Brahmana 
XVII. 14—16 ; of. Atharvaveda, IV. 7. 6. 

118* B3.mSlyana, Aranyakapda, 11th sarga, 

ii»* XIV. 2. 66, 67. ii»* XIV. 1. 25 = Rigveda, X, 85. 29. 
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sheep’s wool. Cloths made of avika, sheep’s wool are clearly mentioned in 
the RSmaya^a.^^*® Acceptance of sheep has been described as having bad 
efEects in the Black Yajmveda.^^^® The sheep seems to have been used in 
drawing the plough, though the commentator takes sheep to mean ‘small 
oxen like sheep,’(9) The ass—The ass has been described as “the best 
burden-gatherer of animals.”They are also described as drawing the 
car of the Aswins.^^*® (10) Swine —The Satapatha Brahmana describes 
the origin of the boar and refers to its fat and the sandals made of its 
skin.^^^® The Atharvaveda^^*^ refers to its extraordinary quickness at 
discovering and unearthing all sorts of edible roots. The boar was an 
object of sacrifice to Indra.^^^® (11) Elephants —Elephant-keepers 
are mentioned in the White Yajm-veda. ^ ^ ^ ® There is a hymn in the 
Atharvaveda^^*’ whose subject is the taming of elephants and of training 
them up for the king to ride. From the Rlimiyana^^^® we learn that the 
elephants of the Himalayan and Vindhyan regions were famous for their 
large size and great length. Hides of elephants are also mentioned.^ 

Huntiiig and Fishing —Hunting remained the occupation of a 
large section of the people.^ No doubt the forest tribes resorted to 
hunting mainly for obtaining food but the people in general as well would 
resort to hunting not only for the pleasure and excitement which it 
afforded but also on economic grounds, as the frequent slaughter of 
domestic animals would reduce the livestock before long. Hunting down 
wild beasts was also necessary for the protection of cattle. The wild dog 
was tamed mainly for the purpose of assisting the people in the hunt. 
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Ii.3.m3.ya9a, Lankakands, 75th sarga. 

II. 2, 6. 3 : ‘the nature of the sheep he accepts who accepts a sheep’. 
Black Tajnrveda, V. 6.21. Ibid., V. 1.5.5. 

White Tajurveda, XI. 13 ; XXV. 44. 

V. 4. 3.19. 

n. 27. 2 ; V. 14.1 } Till. 7. 23. 

White Tajurveda, XXIV. 40. 

XXX. 11. III. 22. 

BalakSpda, 6th sarga. 

Atharvaveda, XX. 131. 23. 

White Tajurveda, XVI. 27 ; XXX. 7. 
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The Atharraveda‘1®^ refers to the hunting of boars with the help of 
hounds. The arrow was sometimes employed but the normal instruments of 
capture were nets and pitfalls. The word akhah occurs in the Black 
Yajurveda ^ ^ ® ^ which is taken hy Silyana as a pit artificially made where 
the hunter could lie in wait at a convenient distance for shooting. 

The net called jala^^®* which was fastened on pegs^^®® was used for 
capturing wild birds and beasts. The hunting of the deer^^s® and 
antelope^with the help of the bow and the arrow is referred to in the 
Ramayana. 

Fishing became the main occupation of a section of the population. 
The fisherman fishing in rivers^and in lake.s‘*®® and the fishvendor^ 
are mentioned. Of fish the Nirala is mentioned in the Atharvaveda. ^ ^ ® ^ 
Of aquatic animals crabs (kakkata) and tortoises (kurma)^^®® are 
mentioned. The Satapatha Brahmana^‘®® describes the kaiyapa (which 
is identified with kurma), a sacred animal, a form of Prajapati from which 
all beings sprang up, though we do not learn that the kasyapa was 
worshipped or eaten sacramentally. ^ ^ ® * 

The word krsana, meaning a pearl occurs in the Atharvaveda.^The 
belief mentioned by Dioscorides and Pliny — a belief also prevalent 
among the Persians — that pearls are formed by drops of rain falling into 
the oyster-shells when open is recorded in the Atharvaveda.^Pearls 
seem to have been fished in large quantities for, we find that they were 

XX. 126. 4. 1158 4. 11. 3. 

The word is mentioned in L’anini, III. 3. 12% Vartt. 1, while PaninI himself 
gives akhana 

118 * Atharvaveda, X. 1. 30. use Ibid, VIII. 8 5, 

118 8 Ramayana, Arany^kanda, 14th sarga. 

116 7 Ibid., Ajodhya'stoda, 56th sarga. 

lies White Yajnrveda, XXX. 8. 

Ibid., XXX 16. 1180 itid 

VI. 16. 3. 

118 s Atharvaveda, IX. 4. 16 ; Black Tajurveda, V. 2. 8. 4—5. 

118* VIII. 5. 1. 5. 

116* Keith — Black Tajurveda, Introdnotion, C XXI. 

IV. 10. 1, 3 ; XX. 16. 11. 1188 jv_ jq 
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used by men and women not only for the beautification of their persons 
but also for adorning their horses. ^ ^ ® ’ Amulets of the shell of pearl- 
oyster were also worn by the people as a protection against disease and 
indigence. ^ ^ ® ® 

Progress in arts and crafts —In keeping with its wider geographical 
outlook and its growth of towns this period is marked by a striking 
development of industrial life and the subdivision of occupations 
caused by the ever-increasing needs of the townpeople and the agricultural 
and military requirements of a community settled in the midst of a hostile 
population. Among the more important industries of this period we may 
mention the following :— 

( /) Weaving —Technical terms connected with weaving like 
otu (woof),^^®® lantu (yarn, threads),^^’® ^ or 

(forward stretched web) are frequently mentioned. The vem^n (loom)**'^® 
and the mayukka ^^’’meaning wooden pegs to stretch the web on or 
shuttle are mentioned in simile : 

“Like shuttle through the loom the steady ferment mixes 
The red juice with the foaming spirit.” ^ ^ ® 

And in the Atharvaveda we read : 

“Singly the two young maids of different colours 
Approach the six-pegged warp in turns and weave it.”**^* 

Day and Night are compared here to two young maids, the six regions of 
the world to the six wooden pegs : Dawn weaves the luminous weft of 

ii®'' Atharvaveda, XX. 16. 11. Ibid., IV. 10. 3. 

1199 Ibid., XIV. 2. 51 ; White Tajurveda, VI. 1. 1. 4. 

H’o Atharvaveda, XIV. 2. 51 ; cf. XV. 3. 6 ; KSthaka Samhita, XXIII. 1. 
^tapatha Brahmana, III. 1. 2. 13 ff. 

1171 Black Yajurveda, VI. 1. 1. 3 £E, 

lira White Yajurveda, XIX. 83 ; Maitrayani Saiphita, III. 11. 9; KSthaka Sainhita, 
XL ill. 3 ; Taittirlya Brahmana, II. 1. 4. 2. 

iiT* White Yajurveda, XIX. 80. 

live White Yajurveda, XlX. 83. 

Atharvaveda, X. 7. 



Day and Night removes it from the loom. The use of a large number of 
words for cloth and for its different parts presupposes a fully developed 
and long established indigenous weaving industry. Por cloth we have the 
words vasfra,^^^ ^ v^sas and ^ ^ ® The sic meaning the border 

or fringe occurs in the Atharvaveda^^®® where the child is covered by its 
mother’s bic and in the ^atapatha Brahmana^^®* where a deer horn is tied 
in the sacrificer’s sic. D«sii meaning border or fringe occurs in the 
Brahma^as.^^®® The wider border is specially designated the 

closely woven end of the cloth — from which depends the praghata^^^^ or 
the strikers, the loose long unwoven fringe with swaying tassels. The 
vasas has only one nivi usually, as now, the other end of the cloth being 
much plainer : to this plainer end would belong the iusc,^^®® (the chaffs), 
a shorter fringe corresponding to the modern chilk^. The ^®® 

descriptive of the vasas as part of it, obviously cannot mean ‘a garment to 
protect against winds’ : it is rather that part of the cloth which protects 
it against winds, i. c., its lengthwise borders*^®’ which keep the web 
together from becoming thread-bare by fluttering in the wind (specially 
during movements). The aro-^ah“®® (or ‘the brilliants’) seem to have been 

Ibid., V. 1. 3 3 IX. 5. 26 ; XII. 3. 21. ~~~ 

1178 'White Tajnrveda, II. 32 ; XI. 40 : Black Tajnrveda, VI. 1. 0. 7 ; VI. 1. 11. 2 ; 
Aitareja Brahmana 1. 3. 

11^9 Chandogya TJpanisad VIII. 8.5; Kaasitaki Upanisad, II. 15. 

1180 XVIII. 3. 50 = Rigveda, X. 18. 11. ubi m. 2 .1. 18. 

Satapatha Biahmana, III. 3, 2. 9 ; cf. IV. 2, 2. 11 ; I. 1. 2. 8 ; Aitareja 
Brahmana, VII. 32. 

Atharvaveda, VIII. 2. Id ; Black Tajnrveda, VI. 1. 1. 3 ff.; KSthaka SamhitSl, 
XIII. 1.; Satapatha Brahmana, III. 1. 2. 13 fE. 

118 4 Ibid. The antah of Atharvaveda, XIV. 2. 51. is clearly = praghlta. 

118 8 Black Tajnrveda, I. 8. 1. 1; II. 4. 9. 1; VI. 1. 1. 3; Kathaka SarphitS, 
XIII. 1; Taittiriya Brahmana, I. 6. 1. 8 ; Panohaviipia Brahmana, XVII. 1. 
That iusa = chaff, like^lashes is evident from its dedioationjto Agni. 

118 • Black Tajnrveda, VI. 1. 1. 3 ff. ; vatapa : Kathaka Saiphita, XXIII. 1. 

118 7 Probably preservedUn the batan ( ■= border) of the Bengal weavers e, g., in 
gol^-batan cloths ; alsolin vernacular &^a^, split bamboo, used in strengthening 
borders of thatches etc. 

118 8 gatapatha Brahmana, III. 1. 2. 13 ff; ofiVoMh : Kathaka SairihitS, XXIII. 1; 

compare the classification of shawls as ehrokhA and du-rokhi according to the 
nature of their embroidered patterns. 
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flowers, stars or other spotty patterns embroidered all over the cloth,^^** 
corresponding to modem phul^ A«tS etc. 


The v^sas was always tied or girt (»oh)^^®® which implies tucks 
and knots. The idiom shows that each individual wore the 

nivi in his or her own way. The nivi-knot was sometimes so fashioned 
as to form a pouch, wherein magic herbs could be borne.'Sometimes 
also the nivi consisted of simply two tuckings up (Mc/puAa«a)"®® at the 
sides (as now, with men). Elsewhere women are said to tie their nivi on 
the right side of the hip ; such nivi must have been an ampler gather of 
folds and fringe-tassels, for there a bundle of bakris represents the 
nivi."®* It seems probable that no part of the broad border was left for 
covering the bosom and shoulders and the early sculptures, etc., do not 
show it. Apparently the upper part of the body was covered by another 
separate garment called adAica^a."®* The adhivasa seems to have been 
an ‘over-garment’, worn by princes over their inner and upper gar¬ 
ments. "® “ We have already seen that in the Rigveda''®» the forests are 
described as the adhivasa of mother-earth licked by the fire-child. It was 
thus more Uke a long loose-flowing dressing-gown, suiting both men and 
women"*' and not a close-fitting garment as the authors of the Vedic 
Index have taken it to be. It may not, however, have been a tailor-made 
garment at aU being caUed a vSsas."®® The drapi"®® seems to have 
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So also they are dedicated to the nakjatras, stars. 

Atharvaveda, XIV. 2. 70. 

Ibid., VIII. 2. 16 (-what nivi thou makest for thyself ?) ; Atharvaveda, 

VIII. 6. 2. 20 ; XIV. 2. 49—50. It is possible, however, to see in “yat te 
visah paridhanain, yatsi nlviip krpnse tvain, a reference to the ordinary wear¬ 
ing cloth and a separate woven strip to serve as waist-band and this separation 
of the nivi is also shown in quite early sculptures, etc. But even in that case 
nivi would bo an outer adjunct and not an inner garment as taken by the 
authors of the Vedic Index. 

Atharvaveda, VIII. 6. 20. 

^atapatba Br&hmapa, III. 2.1.15. 

^tapatba Briihmapn, V. 4. 4. 3. 

Ibid. 

Bigveda, I. 140. 9 ( uOtuh ) ; of, Bigveda, X 5. 4. Bigveda, L 162.16. 

to the authors of the Vedic Index dr^i is a coat of mail. 
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been a gold-embroidered^®®® vest.^®®^ Peia^ is gold-embroidered cloth 
generally!®®® ^jth artistic designs.*®®* The pratidhi must from the 
context*®®^ refer to a part of the bride’s attire, apart from the newly 
woven, excellent garment.*®®® The usnisa, head-dress occurs for 
the first time in the Atharvaveda*®®* and often in the Yajurveda 
Sainhitas and Brahmanas chiefly in connection with the Vratyas*®®’and 
kings.*®®® The Vratya usmsa was bright and white as day,*®®® so that it 
might well have been of some fine cotton-stuff. According to KatySyana 
Srauta Sutra*® *® the usnisa was tied with a tilt and cross windings ( tiryan- 
naddham). At sacrificial ceremonies, however, the king’s usnisa was 
tied in a special manner : the ends were gathered together and tucked 
away in front, so as to cover them up. * ® * * Elsewhere in ritual the usnisa 
was a mere handkerchief*®*® ; so also Indrani wears an usnisa like a Zone, 
of variegated hue*®**—clearly a multi-coloured kerchief. 

Among the materials used in the weaving of cloth wool was one. XJrna 
was the hairy covering of any animal while avika in the sense of sheep’s 
wool occurs in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.*® ** Threads of wool are men¬ 
tioned in the white Yajurveda,*®** Maitr^yani Samhita*®*® and the 


1900 Htranya-dr^pi worn by Arflti in Atharvaveda, V. 7. 10. 

1901 Atharvaveda, XIII. 3. 1 where the San wearing the three worlds is described as 

making a drapi of them. Hence the drapi seems to have three pieces, two 
side ones and one back like a waist-coat. The fact that it was worn by 
women as well ( Atharvaveda, V. 7. 10 ) and the nse of ‘vasanah’ ( dripinji 
rosanah in Rigveda, IX. 86. 14) would show that it was not a coat of mail 
bat was made of vasas, cloth. 

1909 'W’hite Yajurveda, XIX. 82, 83, 89. 

1908 Ibid., XX. 41 where the design is compared to the poet’s songs, 
i*"* Atharvaveda, XIV. 1. 8. no® Ibid., XIV. 1. 7. 45, 

i90« XV. 2, Iff. PaSchaviqj^a Brahmana, XVI. 6. 13.; XVII. 1.14. 

190* ^atapatba Brahmana, V. 3. 5. 23 (King at sacrifices) ; XIV. 2. 1. 18 (IndranI) ; 
III. 3. 2. 3. (King ‘Soma’) ; Maitriyanl Saiphita IV. 4. 3 (Ksatra at sacrifices) ; 
Black Yajurveda, III. 4.1. 4 ; K&thaka Saipbita, XIII. 10. 
i9*>» Atharvaveda, XV. 2, iiio XXI. 4. 

1*11 Sar^hUya purcutid avaguhyati in ^atapatha Br&hmana, V. 3. 5. 20ff. 

9919 Satapatha Brahmana, IV. 5. 2. 2. 7. Compare Satapatha Brahmapa, III. 3. 2. 3. 
9918 Satapatha Brahmapa, XIY. 2.1. 8. 

II. 3.6. i»9» XIX. 80. 
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ra. 11.9. 
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^thalca SaipMta'**’; while Kambala^*'* (blanket) and sSmulya (nnder- 
:arnient of wool ?) are mentioned in the Atharvayeda. ^ ® ^ ® 




A more common material for weaving cloth for ritual use was linen 
silk. The tarpya^^^® with which the dead body is clothed in order 
t the dead may go about properly dressed in the realm of Yama^® ® ^ is a 
^j'^ll^ken garment according to Goldstucker while others take it to mean linen, 
til(3 commentator has any basis for its explanation ‘made.from Trpa or 
ipariiTi leaves’, these would refer to mulberry leaves or other leaves 
litable for silk-cocoons. According to Professor Subimal Chandra Sarkar^*®* 
e ‘uttuda’ in Atharvaveda, III. 25.1. probably means ‘sprung from ‘tuda’ 
mulberry i.e., silken (coverlet). The Ksauma which according to 
ax'Miiller means a linen cloth occurs in the Maitrayani Samhita**®* 
d in the Black Yajurveda.^^^^ The Atharvaveda^®®® refers to ^ana, 
mp as growing in the forest but we do not know whether its fibre was 
bed as a material for weaving cloth. Garments made of bark, so fre¬ 
quent in later literature are rarely mentioned in Vedic texts ; probably 
e ‘barasi’ of Kathaka Sainhita^®®® was a barken stuff ; and it is interesting 
note in this connection that the Kathakas lived in the North-Western 
id sub-Himalayan regions where the Baras tree, a red-flowered rhododen- 
•on is still fabled to yield cloths. 







No doubt, the word karpasa (meaning cotton from the cotton plants 
the genus Gossipium with its typical convoluted structure) does not 
ccur either in the Rigveda or in later Vedic literature proper ; but we 
ive already seen that the Babylonian and Greek names for cotton— 
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XXXVIII. 3. 

In vernacalar proverbs and folk-lore the kambala is made of loma, hair. Compare 
Tamil, ‘Kam (p) ali = rough hair-cloth. 

XIV. 2, 66, 67 (Kambala); XIV. 1. 25 (gamnlya). 

Black Tajurveda, II. 4, 11. 6 ; MaitrSyanI Samhiti, IV. 4. 3 ; Taittiriya Br5h- 
mana, I. 3. 7. 1. ; I. 7. 6. 4 ; ^atapatha Brihmapa, V. 3 5. 20 ; KitjSyana Sranta- 
sQtra, XV, 5, 7. 

Atharvaveda, XVIII. 4. 31. 

Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, p. 62 fn 

III. 6. 7. VI. 1.1. 3. II. 4. 5. 

XV. 4 ; also Pa&chaviip^ BrShmana, XV III. 9.6 ; XXI. 3. 4. 
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Sind and Sindon respectively—have always pointed to Sind as the home 
of cotton-growing and that cotton as weaving material was known early 
in the Chalcolithic Age to the people of Sind as proved by the discovery 
at Mohenzo-daro of karpSsa and of even scraps of a fine woven cotton 
material. The word karpasa does, hov ever, occur in the AivalSyana ^rauta 
Sutra which was composed not later than the eighth century B. 0. 
towards the close of the BrShmana Period when the Aryans came to occupy 
the cotton-growing districts lying far into the interior of country. 

From the Ramayana we find that the weaving industry was carried 
to its perfection. We hear of beddings decorated with gold,^®®’ coverlets 
decked with gems and jewels,***® coverlet decorated with gold***® coverlet 
or carpet (astarana) decorated with gold and silver***® coverlet or carpet 
(astaraiaa) dyed with the colour of lac (laksa-raga-ranjita), * • * * gold-embroi¬ 
dered dress (worn by king Ravaga),***® cloth decorated with designs (citra- 
vastra) presented by Kekayaraja Yudhsjit to king Rama of Ajodhya**** 
and blankets with variegated designs on them.**** 

Garments were a favourite article of gift to Brahmins and dependents. 
King Dasaratha is described as the giver of garments.**®* As the funeral 
procession of Da^ratha proceeded to the cremation grounds, garments were 
freely distributed among the people.**®® At the sradha ceremony of 
Da^atha Brahmins were lavishly presented with white cloths.**®’ King 
Janaka’s marriage-dowry to his daughters included among others blankets, 
silk or Knen garments and ordinary cloth.**®® On the eve of her departure 
for the Dandaka forest Sits under the advice of her husband gave away all 
her best garments first to the Brahmins and then to her servants.**®® 

K§auma is frequently mentioned in the RSmayana. We find Kausalya 
dressed in ksaiuna in pujs time.*®*® The beauty of the hump-backed 

KiskindhySki^da, 50th sarga. SnndarakS^da, 10th sarga. 

!*•» Lankfikilnda 11th sarga. AjodhySkanda, 88th sarga. 

Eiskindhyaki^da 23rd sarga. ^*** Sandarakanda, 10th sarga. 

**•• UttarakSi^a, 113th sarga »•»* Kiskindhyakanda, 50th sarga. 

!»*• Ajodhyaka^da, 77th sarga. Ibid., 76th sarga. 

Ibid., 77th sarga. 

ia»8 Baiakapda, 74th sarga : 'KambaXi-nAncha mubhySaAta Tt^umykn leatyambariai eha\ 
Ajodhyakavda, 30th sarga. i«*o 4th sarga. 
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maid-servant Manthara increased whenever she wore ksauma. ^ ^ ^ On the 
occasion of Rama’s proposed consecration as Yuvaraja his mother Kausalya 
wore ksauma.^®*** On this occasion Rlma himself was dressed in ksauma.^®*® 
On this occasion even the nurses of the royal palace of Ajodhya were dressed 
in ksaumaA®*^ Kiiig Janaka’s marriage-dowry to his daughters included 
a large quantity of ksauma.^®^® Dasaratha’s queens were clad in ksauma 
when they welcomed their newly married daughters-in-law and led them 
to the temple.^®*® Leaving aside his usual dress and weapons Bharata 
before entering the hermitage of Varadwaja wore ksauma as befitting such 
an occasion. ^ When Ravana was cremated his dead body was dressed 
with ksauma.^®*® It thus becomes apparent that in the age of Ramayana 
ksauma was specially used on ceremonial occasions. 

Blankets (made of wool) were also used. Blanket-makers (kambala- 
k3ra) followed Bharata when he left Ajodhya to bring Rlma back from the 
forest. Blankets formed i)art of the marriage-dowry given by king 

Janaka to his daughters. ‘ ® ® ® Bharata received as present from his 
maternal grandfather multi-coloured blankets.“®^ Kekayaraja Yudhajit 
sent presents of kambalas to king Rama of AjodhyU.^’^^® In the palatial 
houses built by Maya in the Golden Forest Hanumana saw innumerable 
blankets of variegated designs stored up.^®®* When Hanumitna set fire 
to the city of Lanka many blankets and cloth made of avika, sheep’s wool 
along with ksauma were reduced to ashes.^^®* 

Silk cloths (kauseya) are also frequently mentioned. On the occasion 
of Rama’s proposed consecration as Yuvaraja the streets of Ajodhya were 
overspread with patta-vastra and kauseya.^®®® On the eve of his departure 
for the Dandaka forest Rama gave away kauseya cloths to an acarya. 12 s e 


18*1 Ibid , 9th sarga. 
i»«8 Ibid., 20th sarga. 

18*8 Ibid., 6th sarga. 

18** Ibid., 7th sarga. 

88*8 Baiakanda, 74th sarga. 
18** Ibid., 77th sarga. 

Ajodhyakanda, 90th sarga. 
18*8 Laiikaka:tida, ll3th sarga. 
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IS** AjodhvakSnda, 83rd sarga. 

18'o Baiakanda, 7Ith sarga. 

1351 Ajodhyakanda, 70th sarga. 
1363 Uttarakanda, 115th sarga. 

13 88 Kiskindhyakanda, 50th sarga, 
188* Lankakanda, 75th sarga. 

13*6 Ajodhyakanda, 17th sarga. 
1368 Ibid., S2nd*8arga. 
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Sits used to Tvear kauseya in the royal palace in Ajodhylt.'^®^ On Dasa- 
ratha’s death Vasistha sent messengers with presents of kauseya to Bharata 
to bring him back from his maternal grandfather’s palace in the Kekaya 
kin ofloTn. ^ ® ® ® Bharata in the course of his search for R~ma found silken 
threads (kauseya-tantu) of Sitl’s dress sticking to the gra^s over which she 
slept in the forest.*®*® Sit~ used to wear yellow silken cloth (pita-kauseya) 
while at Panchavati forest.*®®® Whde she Avas being carried aAvay by 
Ravana Sita threw away her sdkcu upper garment of golden hue (kanaka- 
dyuti-kauseya-uttariya) at the five monkeys so that they may giA’'e a cl.ie 
to Rilrna about her whereabouts.**®* Even in the Aioka forest Hannmaua 
found Sita wearing her self-same yellowish silk-dress.*®®“ 

(2) Metal industry—The alvance of civilisation is also seen in the 
more extended knowledge and use of metals and in the large number of 
mining industries of the period. Besides gold' ® ® ^ and ayas * ® ® * known in 
the Eigvedic Age, the Atharvaveda mentions silver,*®®® tin (trapn),*®®* 
lead (sisa)*®*’ and syitma, occurring along Avith asi, meaning a sword.*®®® 
In a passage of the White Yajurveda we find a list of six metals then 
knoAvn. : 

‘‘Hiranyarn chame ayaschame syrtmam chame 
loham chame sisam chame trapn chame.”*®®® 

•May my gold, my ayas, my iron (s'ylima), my copper (loha), my lead (sisa) 
and my tin (trapu) prosper by sacrifice. Elsewhere in the White Yajurveda 


Ibid., 37th sarga. 

IB58 Ibid., 68th sarga. 

»»»• Ibid., 88th sarga. 

Aranyakanda, 47th, 52nd and COlh 
sargas. 

Ibid., 54th sarga. 

SnndarakSnda, 15th sarg.i. 

*••• Atharva'veda, I. 35. 1, 3 ; II. 35. 7 ; 

V. 1. 3 ; V. 28.1, 5 ; VI. 69. 1 ; 

VI. 124. 3 } VII. 14. 2 ; IX. 5. 
14, 25, 26, 29 ; XII. 1. 44 ; XIV. 
1. 40; XVIII. 3. 18 ; XVIII. 4. 
68 ; XIX. 26. 1; XIX. 27. 9, 10 ; 


XIX. 57. 5 ; XX. 57. 16 ; XX. 131. 
6 , 8 ; XX. 127. 3 ; XX 128 6. 
!»'* Atharvaveda, V. 28. 1, 5; VI. 63. 
2, 3 ; VI. 84. 3 ; VI. 141. 2 ; VII. 
115 1 ; Vm. ?. 2 ; XIX. 58. 4; 
XIX. 66 ; XX. £0. 3. 

Atharvaveda, V. 28. 1, 5 ; XIII. 
4. 51. 

‘‘o* Atharvaveda, XI. .3. 8. 

Atharvaveda, I. 16. 2, 4 ; XII. 2. 1, 
>9,20, .-3. 

Atharvaveda, IX. 5. 4. 

White Yajurveda, XVTII. 13. 
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besides gold/^® ayas,^®^ lead^®’'® and silver^*^* are mentioned. In 
the Black Yajurveda we have the story of the origin of silver. We are 
told that Agni carried off the booty gained by the Devas from the Asnras. 
Pursued bv the "ods he cried and his tears were converted into silver. The 

» o 

Black Yajurveda also gives us the self-same list of six metals preserved in 


the White Yajurveda in the following passage : ‘‘May for me...gold, 

ayas, lead (j^isa), tin (trapu), iron (syama), copper (loha) .prosper 


through the sacrifice.”*®^The Upanisads mention besides gold/*^® 
silver/®^® lead/®"^^ tin/®^® loha*®^® and lavana.^®®® According to 

Maxmiiller lavana is “a kind of ksara or tanka or tankana. It is evidently 
borax which is still imported from the East Indies under the name of 
tincal, and used as a flux in chemical processes.”^®® ® 

The Balakrtnda of the Rimlyana^®®® narrates the mythological origin 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, tin (ranga) and lead out of the womb of Gangs, 
the daughter of the Himalayas. The Himalayas are described as containing 
all kinds of metal. ^ ® ® ® Mines of metals on hill-sides are referred to in 
the Ajodhylikanda.^®®* We find Rama showing to Sit5 the beauty of 
Chitrakuta hill, adorned with mines of metals of white, red and yellow 
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colour. ^ ® Bharata while marching nvith his army by the side of Chitra- 
kuta in search of R ima, saw on the hill-slopes minerals of various kinds 
like gairika etc. Rivana on reaching the mountaneous southern sea- 

coast of the Deccan found the sea-shore strewn with dried up pearls and 
corals. ^ ^ ® ^ On account of the coppery colour of his waist Hanumilna 
is described as a hill adorned with a newly worked up mine of gairika.^®®* 
Blood coining out of the wounded body of Bali is compared to water 
oozing out of mines of copper and gairika on the body of the hill.^®®® 
There were mines of dilferent kinds in Ajodhya as wmll.^®®® On Sudars'ana 
hill among the Himalayas there was a mine of gold^®®^ The Ayomukha 
mountain otherAvise knoAvn Malayachal by w'hose side the river Kaveri 
flows is adorned with mines of different metals.^®*® Silver mines in which 
Sitl is to be searciied for are also mentioned.^®®® 


In the Ramayana besides gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and tin we 
find mention of various other mineral products like gairika,^®®* sudha,^®"* 
avra (mica),i®®* sphatika (crystal)‘®a’ and diamonds.^®®® 

In the literature of this period we find references not only to the 
goldsmith*-®*® but also to his work : “As a goldsmith taking a piece 
of gold turns it into another, newmr and more beautiful shape so does 
the Self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled ignorance, makes 
unto himself another, newer and more beautiful shape.”*®®® The melting of 
gold in fire for purification*®®* and the softening of gold by means of 
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Ibid., 41st sarga. 
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larana (borax)are mentioned. The use of gold in exchange, in sacrifice 
as well as in the manufacture of ornaments and of sundry other articles for 
domestic use lends colour to the view that there must have been sources 
of loeal supply of gold. Professors Macdonell and Keith^®®^ are of opinion 
that in those days gold was obtained from the bed of rivers, though the 
extraction of gold from earth was not unknown.In the Ramayana^®®* 
we are told by Rama that princes go to the forest on hunting excursions 
partly no doubt for the joys of the chase and partly for the flesh it will 
fetch but in that connection they search with great care for various metals, 
gems and precious stones and for gold. Washing for gold is recorded in 
the Black Yajurveda ^=*06 Kathaka Samhiti, ^ ^ 0 7 Kapisthala Samhita’ ^ ® * 
Maitrayani Sarnhita^^"® and in the ^atapatha BrShmana.^® ^® 


We frequently hear of various golden media of exchange like Hiranya- 
krsnala,^®^^ Suvarna,^®^** gold pieces,^Padas of gold,*®^^ ^ata- 
mana^®!® and Niskas.i®^® Chips of gold used in sacrifice^®” a circular 
gold disc or plate with 21 knobs used in sacrifice, ^ ® ^ ® golden needles vdth 
which are marked out the lines on the body of the sacrificial horse which 
the dissector’s knife is to follow,^®golden figure of Prajapati, Agni, the 
Sacrificer technically known as hiranyagarva,^®®° gold on the priest’s 
finger,!®®! gold given as fee to the priest,!®®® sacrificial cauldron with gold- 
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en handles,^®® goldeu vessel for A>Vamedha called !Mahiman,^*®* and a 
ladle of pure gokl^^^^ are mentioned. In the Rlinayana we read of golden 
utensils,golden vase for conta ning water,^^^’ golden pitchers,^®*® 
golden pots, ^ ^ ® golden water-pots used by ascetics, ” ^ ° gold en lamps, * ® ® ‘ 
golden bedstead, golden bedstead decked with jewels,^bedstead adorned 
with gold,^®®* seats made of gold,’^®®^ golden trappings for elephants,^®®® 
fly-flapper ( chlmara ) with golden handles^and decorated with 
white gems,^®®® golden throne,^®®* seats bedecked with gold 
(Klhchana-citrita',^®*® altars made of goll,^®^^ gates mounted with 
gold,‘®*® gold-mounted arch of a gateway,^®*® golden chariots^®** 
chariots mounted avith gold and decked with jewels,^® pillars (of 
chariots) made of gold,^®*® windows ( of chariots ) made of gold^®*’ 
golden stair case,^®^® gold-mounted windows,^®'*® finger-guai*d (anguli- 
trana) overlaid with gold, ‘ ® ® ° golden hook or goad to drive an elephant, ^ ® ® ^ 
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»®*® Snndarakanda, 6th sarga. 

184 * Balakanda, 53rd sarga, 

1348 AjodhayakanJa 16th sarga; Ara- 
nyakanda, 22nd sarga. 
Snndarakanda, 9th sarga. 

Ibid., 8 th sarga. 
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gold armour,^*®* weapons mounted with gold,^**® sword decked with 
gold, ^ ® ® * sword with golden handles, * ^ ® ® bow decked with gold, ^ ^ ® shafts 
decked with gold,^®^^ golden sheath for sword,^®®® golden image (of 
Sitai,^®®® golden figures of fish, flowers, trees, birds, mountains and stars 
engraved on chariots, ^ ® ° golden images engraved on chariots, ^ ® ® ^ and 
golden images placed in the bed-chamber of Havana’s palace.^®®® 

Golden ornaments are frequently mentioned.^®®* The word alamkara 
does not occur in the fo ir Vedas b it the word anja or adji meaning 
ornaments does occur.^®® ® The word alainkira occurs for the first time 
in the Satapatha Brlhmana’^®® ® and in the Clnndogya Upanisad.^®®^ In 
the Atharvaveda the following ornaments are mentioned :—(1) Tirita^®®® — 
In Amarakosa it is explained as an ornament of the head (mukutama^i 
or sirobhusana, a tiara-like ornament). (2) Parihasta’^®®®—It was 
probably a bracelet or two connected rings regarded as one amulet,^®’® 
(3) Pravarta^®’^—It was an ornament, circular in shape, probably for 
the ears ; (4) Ring*®^® (5) Golden amulets^®^ ® (6) Necklace of niska- 
coins as the term niskagrva^®' ^ shows ; (7) Kurira^®’® — According to 
Zimmer it means peacock. If this meaning is accepted, then kurira is a 
tiara-like ornament for the head.*®’® (8) Kumba*®”—According to 
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Ibid,, VI. 81. 1, 2. 

See Kausikasutra, XXXV. 11. 
Atharvaveda, XV. 2.1. 

Ibid., XX. 128. 6, 7. 

Ibid., I. 35 ; V. 28 ; XIX. 26. 
i®’* Ibid., V. 14. 3. 

Ibid., VI. 138. 2; XIV. 1.8, 

Compare Apastamva iorantasQtra: 
‘Knmba and Knrfra on thi patni^s 
head ’ Prof. Snbimal Sarkar in 
his Some Aspects of the Earliest 
Social History of India takes it to 
be a kind of horn-shaped coiffare 
(p. 72). 

»®®® Atharvaveda, VI. 138. 3. 


Sayana it was used by women in hair-culture; probably it is comb.'*’* 
(9) Opasa^®’* — It was used for adorning the head. Roth thinks that 
it was a corruption of aba -f pasa and hence meant hair-tape or hair- 
jjet.138 0 Lalama — It was a tiara worn on the forehead like a 

frontlet. (11) Lalamya, frontlet (12) Lalamagu, frontlet (13) Surukma, 
an ornament for the chest (It) Rukmastarana, an ornament for 
the chest usually of crescent shape. (15) Ninlha, an ornament for 
the waist. (16) Devafijana (17) Nalada (18) Madhulaka (19) Siman 
(20) Susra (21) Swandaiiji (22) Haritasraj or Hiranyasraj. The 
White Yajurveda refers to the gold-smith^®®^ and the jeweller’*®* 
and to gold ornaments. ’ ® ® ® It refers to a gold ornament, perhaps a chain, 
round the neck of the sacrificer,’®®* to Opasa,’®*® to gold worn as 
amulet’®*® and to golden trappings for horses.’*®'* The Black Yajurveda, 
refers to Opasa,’®** Sraj, Pundarisraj and Yoga. In the Kathopanisad’®®* 
we find that Yama offered to Nachiketas an ornament called Srinka. The 
T2ndamahabr3hmana mentions the ornament called Sraj made of gold. 
The term niskagnra in the Aitareya Brahmana undoubtedly refers to the 
practice of wearing necklaces of niska coins. The Pahchavirpsa Brahmana 
refers not only to Oposa’®*® but also to necklaces of silver niska coins worn 
by the Vratyas.’ ®* ’ We hear of Rukmapas'a in the Satapatha Brahmana,’®"* 
a chain by means of which Rukma was worn on the breast. Karnasovana, 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana, literally means an adornment for 
the ear, hence earring. In the Chindogya Upanisad’®** we read of a 
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necklace offered to Raikra which he politely refused to accept. Maitrayani 
Sarahitli^^®^ also refers to opasa. 

In the Rilmayana we find mention of golden diadem (kirita),^®®® 
golden diadem bedecked with gems and pearls;^^®® kundala, earring worn 
by both men^®®’ and women/golden kundalas bedecked with diamond 
and vaiduryamani/® ®® manikundala worn by men as well/^“° karnavarana 
(earring or ornament for the ear) called trikarna/^”^ golden bracelets 
(kanchana koyura worn on the upper arm by both men^*^’^ and women/ 
karavarana (bangles) decked with corals/hastavarana worn by king 
Dasaratha/^*^® valaya, (armlet, bracelet) worn by men^^“® as well as 
women,kanaka angada, golden bracelet worn by both men^^°® and 
women^^°®; anguriyaka, ring for the fingers^^^“; golden amulet 
(kavaca),^^^^ golden amulet set with vaiduryamani^^^^; necklace made of 
gold^^i3 . kancana-malli worn by king Bali on the neck,^^’-'^ pearl neck- 
lace,^^^® necklace of Indranilamapi,^^’-® necklace of precious stones strung 
together with a golden thread,^necklace of vaiduryamani,^^’^® ka^tha- 
hSra, a kind of ornament for the neck,i‘*’-® hemasutra, a golden chain. 
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probably to be worn on the neck^**® chandrahara, a kind of necklace worn 
by both and women,^^'^^ golden chain for slieep^*®^ ; kaiichldama, 

a girdle-like ornament for the waist*^ ; kinkiiii-malJ, a gii’dle of small 
bells,mekhalii, an ornament for tlie waist and loins; and nupura, 
an ornament for the ankles and feet.*"*^’ 

A m oney the articles made of silver, the Atharvaveda**^* mentions 
silver amulets which ai’e sahl to grant vigour to the wearer.The 
White Yajurveda**^® mentions silver needles for marking out the lines on 
the body of the sacrificial horse which the dissector's knife is to follow. 
Silver plates used in sacrifice are mentioned in the Black Yajurveda and 
in the ^atapatha Brahmana. The Brhadlranyakopanisad** mentions the 
silver vessel called WaUiman used in the liorse-sacriiice. The Pahcliaviinsa 
Brahmana refers, as we have already seen, to necklaces made of silver 
niskas worn by the Vratyas. Iji the llamayana silver utensils,silver 
pitchers,**^* seats made of silver,altars made of silver,*^®® bedsteads 
made of silver,*pillars mounted with silver,'*®® silver-mounted arch 
of a gateway,**®^ windows made of silver,***** images of silver engraved 
on chariots,* *** and images of silver placed in the bed-chamber of Havana’s 
palace***® arc mentioned. 

We have already seen that the third metal ayas is separated from loha 
and syamam***® and according to Schrader meant pure dark copper.**** 

1**® Saiidara’vanda, 9th sarga. 

Lankakanda, 6C-th sarga. 

Ayodh}akanda, 32nd sarg.i. 

1438 ^ 14th sarga. 
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Lolia occurs in the Atharvaveda,*^^® the White YajurvedaA*^® the Black 
Yajurveda^^^^ and in the Chandogya Upanisad.^^^® The words Lohamaya 
and Lohayasa occur in the Satapatha BrahmanaA**® According to 
Schrader^^®® loha originally meant copper hut later it was used to denote 
iron. %ama is mentioned in the Atharvaveda,’^^®^ apparently meaning 
iron as the word occurs along with asi meaning a sword. It is also 
mentioned in the White Yajurveda,^^®® Black YajurvedaA^®^ Kathaka 
Samhita/*®^ Kapisthala Samhita*^^®® and in the Maitrayani Sarnhita.^*®® 

We have distinct references to the iron-smelter^^®^ and the black¬ 
smith.^^®® The Maitrayana-Brahmana Upanisad^^®® thus describes the 
work of the blacksmith ;—“Even as a ball of iron pervaded (overcome) by 
fire and hammered by smiths, becomes manifold (assumes different forms 
such as crooked, round, large, small) thus the Elemental Self pervaded 
(overcome) by the inner man and hammered by the qualities becomes 
manifold.” The softening of silver by means of gold, of tin by means of 
silver, of lead by means of tin, of loha (iron) by means of lead was also 
known.Whatever be the real meaning of ayas, loha and syamam these 
metals were extensively used in this period. Thus we read of receptacle 
that has been hammered or formed with a tool of ayas,^^®^ metal 
vessels,^*®^ metal jug,’^*®^ a pair of shears with sharp blades,^^®® sickle to 
cut the ripened grain,^^®* knife,^*®® spade to dig up the hardest soil 
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(eyidently of metal/^6 6 bill hook/*®’ hatchet/iron axe/*®® 

iron hook/^’° iron razor^*’* with razor-case/*’® pair of nail scissors/*’® 
iron nets/*’* fetters wrought of iron,**’® louha-matljusT, iron box or 
trunk**’® and collyrium-pots, probably made of metal.**” Among 
articles for use in sacrifice we read of the sacrificial hatchet/*’® sickle to 
cut and trim the sacred grass,**’® lead needles (according to the 
commentator Mahldhara copper or iron needles) to mark out the lines on 
the body of the sacrificial horse which the dissector’s knife is to follow/*®” 
bell, evidently made of metal**®* and threads of iron for use in 
amulets.**®® Among articles for purposes of war we read of phala, blade 
of an ai’row/*®® .sword/*®* varman, armour, coat of mail,**®® armour for 


elephants and horses,”®®. Iron forts 


Aitareva Araryaka tJpanisad, III. 
1. 4 ; hhanitra, hoe, spade in 
RSmayana, Ayodhyakanda, 37th 
sarga ; taulia, hoe, spade in Ibid., 
SOth sarga. 

A3-odliyakan.]a, SOth sarga. 
Chandogya Upanijad, VI. 16. 1. 
Atharvaveda, VII. 115. 1 ; VI. 141. 
2 ; II. 12. 3 ; White Tajnrveda, 
V. 42 ; VI. 15 ; Ramayana, Bala- 
k^da, 54th sarga ; Ayodhyakanda, 
SOth sarga. 

Atharvaveda, VII. 115.1. 

Ibid., VI. 68. 1, 3 ; White Tajar- 
veda, III. 63 ; XV. 4; Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad, III. 3. 2 ; 
Kansitaki TJpanisid, IV. 20. 
Compare “Just as the sharp edge 
of a razor is difficult to pass over, 
thus the wise say the path (to 
Self) is hard” — Kathopanisad, 
I. 3. 14. 

1*^’’ Kansitaki Upanisad, IV. 20. 

KzrshiAyasam in ChSndogya Upa¬ 
nisad, VI. 1. 6. 

Atharvaveda, XIX. 66.1. 


* ® ’ and iron castles * *® ® used in a 


Ibid., VI. 63. 2 ; VI. 84. 3. White 
Yajurveda, XII. 63. 

Ramayana, BSlakanda, 67th sarga ; 

cf. Petal'll in AjodhyakSnda, 36th 
and 37t)i .sargas. 

1*77 Ayodhyakanda, 01st sarga. 
Atharvaveda, VII. 28. 

Ibid., XII. ?. 31 ; cf. Black Yajur¬ 
veda, I. 1.2. 

1**0 White Yajurveda, XXIII. 37. 

Maitriyan v-BrShmana Upanisad. 
VI. 22. ■ 

i*8a Atharvaveda, V. 28. 1. 

1*8® Ramayani, Ayodhyakanda, 36th 
sarga. 

7*8* Kathopanisad, II. 6. 4 ; Ramayana, 
Balakanda, 54th sarga ; Ayodhya¬ 
kanda, 23r i, 43rd and 52nd sargas. 
7*8® Atharvav: da, V I. 118. 1 ; VIII. 
5. 18 ; IX. 2. 16 ; XIX. 58. 4 ; 
XX. 18. 6 ; White Yajurveda, 

XIII. 35 ; XVII. 49 ; XXIX. 38, 
45 ; Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 
40th and 91st sarga, 

1*8 6 Ramayana, Lankakapda, 75th sarga. 
7*S7 Atharvaveda, XIX 58, 4. 

7*88 White Yajurveda, V. 8. 
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figurative sense are also mentioned. Pillars made of iron, ^ ® ^ ornaments 
made of iron worn by king Trisanku in his chandala dress^*^® and images 
of tigers made of various metalsare also mentioned. 

We also read of the use of mixed metals (yougikadhatu) in this age. 
Bell-metal (kamsya) vessels, made of an alloy of copper and tin are 
mentioned in the Ohandogya Upanisad.^*®*^ In the Ramlyana^^®® we are 
told that after the marriage ceremony of his sons was over, king Dasaratha 
on reaching home presented four Brahmins with cows together with calves 
and bell-metal vessels for mllching (kamsya-dohanabhSnda). Vessels made 
of brass or pittala, an alloy of copper and zinc are mentioned in the 
Maitrayana-Brahmana Upanisad.’^'*®^ In the Rimiyana^^®® we find a 
reference to brass when Khara angrily speaks to Rama thus ; “Just as the 
gold-like pittala (brass) is blackened when put to fire, so are you showing 
only your hollowness by self-laudation.” 

Whether alchemy was known in this period is not certain. Alchemy is 
the process by means of which an inferior metal is converted into a superior 
one. We find reference to this process in the 37th sarga of the Balakanda 
of the Ramsyana where the origin of metals specially of gold (jatarupa) 
is discussed. But some scholars look upon this passage as a later addition 
(praksipta). 

The art of the jeweller — The manikara or jeweller is mentioned in 
the list of human victims of Purusamedha in the White Yajurveda.i*®® 
In the Taittiriya Brahmana^*^^ the word used for jewellery is kacha which 
may mean glass or glass-beads ; and it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that those who set glass on gold did not follow the same procedure with 
diamonds, and other precious stones for which they had names and which 
they knew and prized.^*®® When Bharata left Ayodhya to bring back 


1*®® Atharvaveda, VI. 63.3. 

14»o RamSyana, Balakanda, 58th sarga. 
Ibid., Ayodhyakanda, 15th sarga. 

1493 Y. 2. 8. 

14*3 Balakanda, 72nd sarga. 

1404 Yi, 22. 

i*»® Arapyakapda, 29th sarga. 


14 8« XXX. 7. 

14*7 III. 665. 

14 9 8 Mann ordains a fine for piercing 
fine gems like diamonds and rubies 
and for boring pearls or inferior 
gome improperly. 
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E-nma from the forust he was followed among others by the mauikira.^® ® 
As a matter of fact, the Elmayana which treats of royal families generally 
as contrasted with the ritual literature mentions a larsfc number of 
jewellery used in this period. Thus we read of golden diadem (kirita) set 
with jewels and • pearls/golden kundalas (earrings) set with diamonds 
and vaiduryamani/®° ^ manikundala,^®°^ pearl necklace,^ ^°® necklace 
of Indranllainani,^ necklace of precious stones strung together with a 
golden thread/® necklace of vaiduryamaui'® golden amulet set with 
vaiduryamani,^ °’ hastavarana (bangles) set with corals,^ various images 
decked with gold, silver, diamonds, pearls and corals, ^ ^ ° ® images of birds 
decked Avilh silver, coral and vailuryimani,^^images of serpents decked 
with gems,^“^^ golden sAats deckel with ge.us,^”^seats decked Avitli 
gold and gems,^®^^ bedstead deckel Avith various gems,^^^^ golden bedstead 
decked with gems,’-^^® bed-sheet decked Avith gems and vaidilryamani,^® 
crystal altar decked with A'arious gems^® altars decked Avith Avhite gems 
like indranllamani and mahrin'ilamani,^^*® fly-flapper (chamara) decked 
with white gems,^®^® chariot adorned Avith gems and corals,^chariot 
mounted with gold and decked with jewels,^®-^ and silver pillars decked 
with gold, gems and pearls.^ 

We may refer in this connection to prakasa Avhich is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Taittirlya, Satapatha and Pauchaviraia Brahmanas. It means 


Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 83rd 
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1600 Ibid, Kiskindhyakanda, lOtli sarga. 
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160 3 Ayodhyakanda, 9th sarga ; Kiskin¬ 
dhyakanda, 40th sarga ; Sundara- 
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Snndarakanda, 15th sarga. 

160 6 Ayodhyakanda. 32nd sarga. 

Sundarakanda, 9th sarga. 

1607 Aranyakanda, 64th sarga. 

1'®® Sundarakanda, I5th sarga. 

160 # Ibid, 9th sarga. 


1610 Ibid., 7th sarga. 
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15H Ibid., 11th sarga. 

1613 KiskindhySkanda, 50th sarga. 

1514 Ayodhyakanda, 76th sarga ; Kis- 
kindhrakanda, 50th sarcra. 
Sundarakanda, 11th sarga. 

151B Ibid., 10th sarga. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 9th'sarga. 

1610 Ayodhyakanda, 15th sarga. 
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i 6 ai Ayodhyakanda, 16th sarga;Arapya- 
kanda, 53rd sarga. 
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looking glass. Geldner thinks that pravepa in MaitrayanI Sainhita^®*^ 
moans the same thing. The Upanisatls refer to polished mirrors^ 

The Ramiiyana also refers to polished mirrors (sumarjita darpana).^®^® 
To people aetjuainted with crystals and metal foil the idea of setting small 
plates of crystal on foil for the manufacture of looking glasses would he 
easy enough. Polished metal plates seem, however, to he more frequently 
used and in the present day orthodox people prefer them to foiled glass 
in connection with marriage and other religious ceremonies. Such plates 
are usually made of silver. The mirror mentioned in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad’^®-® was a metal disc.^®^^ The ancient Egyptians preferred 
copper or an alloy of copper and tin ; hnt the Hindus hold that alloy as 
impure and unlit for religious purposes. The word kacha for glass occurs 
in the Taittiriya Brahmana’^®^® and seeing that the Ceylonese who borrow¬ 
ed all the arts of civilised life from the Hindus, make mention in the 
Dwipavamsa of a “glass pinnacle” placed on the top of the Buanwelle 
dagoha by Suidaitissa, brother of Dutngaimuna, in the second century B.C. 
and of a “glass mirror” in the third centimy B.C.^®^^ and Pliny describes 
the glass of India being superior to all others from the circumstance of 
its being made of pounded crystal^®®® it would not be presumptuous to 
believe that it was, in ancient times used in India in tha formation of 
looking glasses ; but we have nothing as yet to show that mercury was 
used in fixing the foil on it. The looking glasses used in the decoration 
of the marble bath in the palace at Agra, were foiled with a film of lead 
and tin poured in a melted state in large glass globes which were 
afterwards broken to form small mirrors. This mode of foiling is still in 
common practice in many parts of India. 


IV. 4. 8. 

Kathopanisad, II. 6. 5 ; Sveta.'^vatara 
Upanisad, II. 14 ; Aitareya Ara- 
nyaka Upanisad, III. 2. 4, 10. 

i»a« Ayodhyakanda 91st sarga. 

II. 14. 

1637 metal discl(inirror) tarnislisd 

by dnst, shines bright again after 


it has been cleansed, so is the one 
incarnate person satisfied and free 
from grief, after he has seen the 
real nature of the self (Max Mul¬ 
ler’s Translation in the S. B. B. 
Vol. XV. p. 24-J). 

16 3 8 ni. 665. 

163 9 Tennet’s Ceylon, I. p. 454. 

I »»o Lib. XXXVL, C. 66. 



(3) Working in wood —The ordinary carpenter made wooden vessels, 
implements and furnitmc for domestic as well as ritual use. Ladles of 
various kinds—the sruva^®^^ (small ladle used specially for Soma libation), 
thesruc^®^^ (large wooden ladle), dhruva^^^^ (having the largest bowl 
used in pouring libations of clarided butter into lire), the juhu^®^^ and 
the upabbt-f-®^^ are freq^uently mentioned. Wooden mace used in 
sacrifice,^®®® wooden sacrificial spade^®®’with which earth is to be dug 
to form two square beds for the chief cauldron called mahavira aud gharma 
to rest on, large wooden soma reservoir called drona-kalasa, ^ ® ® four- 
cornered sacriflcial cups of khadira wood^®®® mortar-shaped cup of 
palasa wood^®^® cup made of udumvara wood/®^^ wooden soma cups,^®^® 
wooden covers for sacrificial vessels,’^®*® wooden mortar^and pestle^®^® 
for extracting soma juice, wooden mortar and pestle for pounding out 
rice,^®*® wooden pegs or wedges with which the pressing stones are 
beaten^®^’ wooden pegs for stretching out skin or woven cloth^®^® wooden 
needles used in stitching together the folding doors of the cart-shed,^®^® 
fire-shovel or poker made of palasa wood,’•®®® wooden instrument called 
sphya, shaped like a sword used in stirring up boiled rice, drawing lines 
on the ground and other sacrificial purposes,^®®! yupas or sacrificial 


1581 White Tajurveda, I 29 j II. 20 ; 
XVII. 77 ; Brhadaranyaka U pani- 
VI. 3. 13. 

168 a White Yajurveda, I. 29 ; II. 20 ; 
XVII. 79. 

iTss Atharvaveda, XVIII. 5 ; Black 
Tajurveda. III. 5. 7. 

Atharvaveda, V. 17. 5 ; XVIII. 5 ; 
Black Taiurveda, III. 5. 7. 

163 6 Atharvaveda, XVIII. 5 ; Black 
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163# Atharvaveda, VII. 28. 

1637 White Tajurveda, V. 22 ;.XI. 10 ; 

XXXVII. 1 ; Aitareya Aranyaka 
III. 1. 4. 

Whitte Tajurveda, VII. 29 ; VHI. 

42 ; XIX. 27 ; Black Yajurveda, 
III. 1. 6. 1. 


= » White Yajurveda. VIII. 33. 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, VI. 3.1; 
VI. 3. 13. 

1543 White Yajurveda, XIX. 27 , 

* Atharvaveda, XVlll. 4. 53 , 

164 4 White Yajurveda, I. 14 ; XIII. 33. 
Ibid., I. 15 ; XIII. 33. 

Atharvaveda, XII. 15. 

154 7 White Yajurveda, I. 16. 

Ibid., V. 16. 

Ibid, V. 21. 

Ibid., I. 17. 

Ibid^, I, 24; Black Yajurveda, L 
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posts, ^ ® ® timber posts called svaru, * ® ® ® drupad ^ ® ® ^ and vanaspati 1^55 
(evidently a dressed and entire sala trunk) are referral to. 

Mention is also made of seats made of udumvara wood^®®® and of 
thrones of khadira wood.^®®’ Among these the tiilpa is thus described 
in the Atharvaveda : 

“Bhaga hath formed the four legs of the tiilpa, 

Wrought the four pieces that compose the frame-work, 

Tvastar (skilled carpenters) hath decked the straps 
that go across itA®®* 

Being the nuptial bed-stead^®®® it was usually made of udumvara 
wood.^®®® The pitha (alluded to in the mention of pithasarpin^®®^ cripple) 
was evidently a wooden seat. The epithet prostha-saya^®®^ shows that 
prostha was something like a high and broad bench.^®®® In the Taittiriya 
Brahmana^®®^ prostha is, therefore, distinguished from talpa and vahya. 
As the name suggests vahya is a couch of light structme that could be 
carried about when necessary ; it seems to have been an essential item of 
furniture for the bridal chamber,^*®® having an embroidered coverlet.^®®® 
Asandi which means either a shining seat or the occupier of a shining seat 
is referred to in the Atharvaveda in connection with not only the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Vratya chiefs®®’but also a marriage-ceremony.’®®® In the 
White Yajurveda’®®® asandi is specially associated with kingship, being 


Atharvaveda. VII, 30 ; XII. 1. 38 ; 
XII, 3. 33 ; White Vajurveda, Bk. 

V. 41-43 and Bk. VI, 1-6 ; Black 
Tajurveda, VI. 6, 4. ; Ramayana, 
Balakanda, 14th sarga. Aitareya 
Brahmana II. 1 ; Kansitakl Brah- 
mana, X. 1. 

iBsa Atharvaveda, IV. 24. 4 ; XII. 1.13. 
Ibid, VI. 63. 3 ; VI. 115. 2 ; XIX. 
47. 9 ; White Yajarveda, XX. 20. 
Ibid., IX. 3. 11; Black Yajarveda, 

VI. 2. 8. 4. 

15S6 Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 2. 4. 10. 

XSS7 White Yajuiveda, X. 26. 
iB»* Atharvaveda, XIV. 1, 60. 
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Ibid., XIV. 1. 31. 

166 0 Taittiriya Brahmana, I. 2. 6 . 5. 

White Yajurveda, XXX. 21 ; i lack 
Yajurveda, III. 4. 17. 1. 
Atharvaveda, IV. 5. 3 = Rigveda, 

VII. 55. 8. 

Compare vernacular paitha, a broad 
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Gangetic river boats. 

II. 7. 17. 1. 

1 B 8 B Atharvaveda, IV. 20, 3. 

Ibid., XIV. 2. 30. 

Ibid., XV. 3. 2. ff. 

Ibid., XIV. 2. 6'. 

1*0 • XIX. 86. 
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regarded as the ‘\70mb of rajanyas’^^^® and its use in ritual by a sacrificial 
priest ensures samrajya for his client^but the qualificatory term 
rajasandi ^ ®^ sliou's that the humbler asandi’s vrere also in use. The 
asandi is usually made of sacred udumvara wood,sometimes of 
khadirawood. ^ ® * It bad four legs. * ® ® It was sometimes square, ^ ^ ® and 
sometimes rectangular^®^’ in shape. It was sometimes a span high,’®' ® 
sometimes knee high’®’^ or navel bigh.’®®“ The Vratya chiefs nsaudi 
described in the Atharvaveda ’ ® ® ’ had framework of Avood and Avoven 
straps, two (fore) feet, two (back) feet ; two lengthAvisc and two crosswise 
pieces ; forw^ard and cross tantus (wooven straps or cords), and upsTaya, 
the support or back of the seat; its adjuncts were listarana, coverlet, 
asada, seat proper i.e., the cushion for sitting on, and upvarliana, cushion 
for leaning against. The paryanka is a later development being first 
mentioned in the later Vedic texts.’®®^ It had four legs and Avas furnished 
with s'irsanya, head-piece of the couch, upasri, the supporting back of the 
couch and ucchirsaka, cushion and pilloAV tor the head. 

In addition to the ordinary carpenter we find tlie Rathakara’®®® 
who besides making chainots for jnirposes of war’®®* and race made 
carts,’®®®, waggons’®®® and carriages.’®®’ References to boats’®®® 


167« Cf. also White Tajurveda, XX. 1. 
1871 Black Tajurveda VII.-5. b'. 5. 

157 3 White Tajarveda, XIX. 16. 

167 3 Aitareya Brabmana, VIII. 5, 6, 12 
and 17, Satapatha Brahmana III. 4. 
26 ff ; V. 2. 1. 22 ; VI. 7. 1. 12ff ; 
XIV. 1. 3. 8ff. 

Satapatha Brahmana, V. 4. 4. 1 ff. 

1676 Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 12 and 
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1677 Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 12. 
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Ibid., XII. 8. 3. 4ff. 

Ibid., III. 3. 4. 26ff. 
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1583 Atharvaveda, III. b, 6. 

White Yajntveda, XXIX. 45. 
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ranayka Upanijad, IV. 4. 1. 35. 
Atharvaveda, XX. 125. 3 ; White 
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fca Upanijad, IV. 2. 1, 
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presuppose the esisteuce of boat builders. Boats of bigger size, hariug 
two rudders (nau-mauda) ^ ^ ® ® came to be known in this period. 

The Rimayana refers to specialised carpenters ^ ® ® ° and to the manufac¬ 
ture of boxes (petaka)^^®^ wooden sandalsand artificial hills made 
of wood.^®®® 


(1) Leather-work —The hide-dresser is mentioned in the White 
Yajurveda^^®* and the Aitareya Brahmana^seems to refer to 
the stretching of hides with pegs, while the ^vetasvatara Upa- 
nisad^^®® refers to the rolling up of hides. The importance of the hide- 
dresser is evident from the fact that skins of aja (goat) krsnasara (the 
black antelope), liarina (deer) and the eta (spotted deer) were in common 
and ritual use. Thus the religious student (brahmaciri) is clad in the 
black antelope skin.^ ®®^ The gods dressd in deer skins^®®® used to alarm 
their enemies. ^ ® ® ® The Kukundhas and the Kukurabhas used to dress 
themselves in hides and skins.* Skins of deer were used as coverings^ 
and as seat-spreads.*®°*- According to ritual custom the Brahmin priest goes 
clad in aroat’s skin.*®**^ Goat skin was also used as coverlet for asandi’s.*®"^ 
A tradition of wearing cowhides in primitive times is hinted in a passage 
of the Satapatha Brahmana.*®®^ Cowhide also served as a ritual seat for 
the newly marriod couple. The skin of the black antelope was used as 
coverlet for asandi’s*®®® as well as for pressing soma and bruising and 
husking the rice used in oblations.*®®® The tiger-skin was used as 
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coverlet for asandl’s^®oand for chariots.Lion skins were also used 
for covering chariots.^®®® 

Besides the hide-dresser, leather-worker (carmasilpi)^®^® is also 
mentioned. Leather-bags were used for holding milk, wine and other 
lifjuids^®^ ^ and dry skin-bags sometimes formed part of sacrificial fee.^®^® 
The ritual shoes mentioned in the Black Yajurveda^®^® were made of 
of black antelope skins while the ritual shoes mentioned in the ^ata- 
patha Brahmana^®^* and in the Kausitaki Brahmana^®^® were made 
of hoar-skin. 

(5) Pottery —The potter is frequently mentioned ^®^® Among the 
earthen pots made by him we find sthali, cooking pot which occurs in the 
Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas ; iisecana, vessel to hold liquids such as 
meat-juice (Yusan) ; and ukha, a cooking pot which is described 
clearly as mpiinaya in the White Yajurveda. ^ ® ^ * The Ptamilyana also 
mentions sthlili, kumbhi and karambhi filled with curds. ^®^® Broken 
liquor-pots are also referred to^ * 

(6) Ivory work —The Eamayana mentions altars^® ^ ^ and scats made 
of ivory,^®^^ legs of bedsteads made of ivory and gold,^®23 pillars and 
windows (of Havana’s palace) made of ivory, ^ ® ^ 4 images of ivory 
placed in chariots. ^ ® ^ ® 
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(7) Manufacture of liquor —The sacred sacrificial drink obtained 
from the Soma plant was highly prized in this period as none of the 
principal religions rites snch as the Barsa, Purnamasa,, Jyotistoma, Ukthya, 
Vajapeya, Atiriitra, Aptaryama etc., conld he celebrated without 
it. It is no wonder, therefore that the Black Yajurveda^®^® furnishes 
innumerable mantras for repitition at every stage of its manufacture. 
It is not necessary to describe here in any detail ^ ^ ^ the several steps in 
its manufacture ; suffice it to say that it was made with the expressed juice 
of the Soma creeper, diluted with water, mixed with barley meal, clarified 
butter and the meal of wild paddy (nivarii) and fermented in jar for nine 
days. It seems that the starch of the two kinds of meal (barley and 

wild paddy) supplied the material for the vinous fermentation and the 
Soma juice served to promote vinous fermentation, flavour the beverage 
and check acetous decomposition in the same way that hop does in beer. 
Its intoxicating effects as noticed in the Bigveda have already been 
described. In the Black Yajurveda we find a story in which a sage 
Visvarupa by name, son of Tvastu while engaged at the Soma sacrifice is 
said to have indulged so inordinately in the exhilarating beverage as to have 
vomited on the animals brought before him for immolation. 

In a distilled condition the Soma would be of no use and as it was 
not distilled it could not be kept for any great length of time. 
Accordingly no Soma juice was used when arrack was distilled from fer¬ 
mented meal. This fermented barley or wild paddy meal when distilled 
was called sura which was known, as we have already seen, early in the 
Bigvedic Age. It was used as an article of offering to the Gods in two 
important rites, namely, Sautrmani and the Vajapeya, According to 
Baudhayana and Katyayana three articles are used in its preparation viz, 
sprouting paddy, the sprout brought on by steeping paddy in water, slightly 
parched barley steeped in curds and diluted butter milk, and coarse powder 
of the same steeped in whey. After proper fermentation, this was distilled 
in the usual way. Unfortunately we do not get any description in contem- 

1.96 1.04. Yl 1.4 

The K-ilpasutras and the Somapra- 
yoga supply the details. 


16 38 


Stevenson’s Samaveda, p. 5 ; Hang’s 
Aitareya Brahmapa I., p. 6. 
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porary literaluro, of tlia still in wliich. tke distillation was effected, the 
Taittirlya Bivhmana suppling only a number of mantras for the prepara¬ 
tion of the liquor. Another drink known as KilTila was probably a 
variety of snra while Parisrut was a drink made from tlowers.^®^^ 

The Eiimayana ’ refers to surll which oozes spontaneously from 
trees (tadi ?) and different varieties of madya prc])ared by the ^aundika 
of which Varuni and Maireya Avcrc famous. 

(8) Painting—Prescoes (patibhlna or conversation-pictures i e,, 
love-scenes) are mentioned in the oldest Pali literature and the very fact 
that Buddha prohibited these paintings and permitted only the representa¬ 
tion of wreaths and creepers shows the pre-Buddhistic origin of painting 
The Kathopanisad refers by way of simile to pictures (light and shade) 
and to the painter’s brush^®^^ while the INfaTrayana-Brahmana Upani- 
gad^fiss refers by way of simile to a painted wall. The Ramfiyana refers not 
only to painters (citrasilpavid)^®^® but also to rooms (of Pv,aiua’s Mahal 
in Ayodhya) adorned with pictures made by skilful artists.^®®’ Picture- 
galleries ^ ® ® are also mentioned. 

(9) Sculpture—Sculptured images on wooden posts are as old as the 
Rigveda.^®®® The Atharvaveda refers to deeorated and inlaid (pis) 
bowls like the starry night ^ ® ° and to carvings in relief of gods inside 
the bowl.^®^^ The Rlmlyana refers to images of horses, birds, serpents 
and of Lakshml with her elephants carved on the aerial chariot of 
Ravana.^®^^ 


Sankhyayana ^ ® > 

Paraskara Grhyasutra, III. 4. 4. 
See also Zimmer—Altindisches 

Leben, p. 281. 

16 30 Snndarakapda, 11th saiga. 

16 31 Ayodhyakanda, 114th sarga. 

163a Ibid , 9lst sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52nd 
sarga. 

II. 6. 5. 

11.6.17. 


1 6 3 5 J 2 , 

1086 Uttarakanda, 107th sarga. 
lot.! Ayodhyakanda, loth sarga. 

Cltragrha in Ayodhyakanda, 10th 
sarga ; Citra^aU in Sundarakanda, 
6 th and 12th sargis. 

16 3 0 IV. 32. 23. 

Atharvaveda, XIX. 49. 8. 

Ibid., XII. 3. 33. 

1 ® * » Sundarakanda, 7th sarga. 
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(10) Architecture —The Atharvaveda gives us a graphic account 
of a style of architecture which evidently refers to the ordinary type 
of a dwelling house in this pei'iod. According to it four pillars (upamit) 
were set up on a good site and against them beams were leant at an angle 
as props (pratimit'. The upright pillars were connected by cross-beams 
(parimit) resting upon them. The roof was formed of ribs of bamboo 
(vanis'a), a ridge called visuvant and aksu, either the wicker-work or split 
bamboo-lining, over which the thatch was laid and to which the description 
o? thousand-eyed could aptly be apiiliel or a net spread over the 
visuvant to keep the straw-bundles of the thatch in tact during stormy 
weather. The walls were filled up with straw or long reedy grass 
and the whole structure was held together with ties of various sorts, 
Besides the store-house of Soma,the agni-s'ala (the hall of the fire 
altar), patninani sadana (ladies’ apartments),sadas (a shed erected 
in the sacrificial enclosure to the east of the Pracinavamsa chamber, 
which had its supporting beam turned towards the east)^®®® and covered 
verandahs (at least along the front and back as denoted by the term 
paksas) each house had a big store-room or sala full of clean corn 
and sheds for sheep and cattle, ^ ^ ® ^ 


In the Black Yajurveda we find frequent mention of bricks* and 
of their use in the construction of fire-alters. Among the various forms 
of altar-bricks known to the people of this age, we may mention 


Atharvaveda, IX 3; 111.12. 
Atharvaveda, IX. 3. 8, 

10 4S Palada, Atharvaveda, III. 12. 5; 
IX. 3. 5 ; palava, Atharvaveda, 
XIT. 3. 19 ; Jaiminlya Upanisad 
Brahmana, I. 54. I ; palali Athar¬ 
vaveda, 11. 8 . 3 ; palala, KausitakI 
Sutra, LXXX. 27. 

Sriplairi^a, pranaha, nahana, paris- 
vaajalya—Atharvaveda, IX. 3. 4, 5. 

Atharvaveda, IX. 3. 7. ; IX. 6 7. 

Ibid., IX, .3. 7. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., IX. 6. 7. 


Ibid., III. 12. 3. 

As there is distinct mention of play- 
fal calves and children in the 
house in the Atharvaveda III. 12. 
3. Compare Rigveda, VII. 56. 
16. ^Moreover, the house is des¬ 
cribed as rich in horses and in 
Idne (Atharvaveda, III. 12. 2) and 
as giving rest to man and beast 

(Atharvaveda, IX, 3. 17.) 

* The first explicit mention of burnt 
(pakva) bricks occurs in the 
^tapatha Brahmana late in the 
7 th century B. C. (VI. 1. 2. 22 ; 
VII. 2. 1. 7.) 
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mandalestaka (circular bricks vikarni, (cornerless bricks)^*®* 

codi (conical bricks)^^ knmbbestaka (pot bricks)^®®® and other bricks 
with various linear markings^® “^ Mortar (pnrlsa) was used in making 
bricks firm and has therefore heen aptly compare 1 to flesh adhering to 
bones.^®®® Such adhesive plasters must have been essential in the 
construction of the alternative forms of the altar ^®®3 like the ‘bird’ 
styles (representing the syena, kanka or alaial or the ‘bowl’ or granary 
(drona), ‘chariot-wheel,’ ‘circle’ ‘cementery’ (smasiana) and ‘triangle’ models. 
It would be extraordinary if bricks were not used for the secular house¬ 
buildings as well, while altars (household or special) and cemeteries ^ ® o 
were brick-built. 

The Satapatha Br^hmana describes at length the smasHna (funeral 
and memorial) structures and classifles them into vastu, grhiTu and 
prajnjlnam.^®®^ The vastu reliquary of bones etc., was built in two 
styles. The Priicya or unorthodox type was round and domeshaped 
(parimandala), ^ ® ® ^ separate from the earth (i. e., towering), made of stone, 
instead of bricks ^®®® and enclosed by an inlodnite number of enclosing 
stones.^®®* The orthodox style of vistu was square or quadrilateral, i®®® 
not separate from the earth,’-®®® and made of bricks one foot square.’® ®’ 
The grkan ’®®® was either an actual house with many rooms, erected 
over or beside the grave in memory of the deceased or chambers and 
vaults of subterranean or rock-cut caves.’®®® The prajhinam means a 
pillar-like memorial monument. A pillar (sthuea) is indeed set up on the 


16 68 Black Tajurveda, IV. 4. 5; V. 3. 
9 ; etc. 

Ibid., V. 3. 7. 

Ibid., IV. 4. 3 ; V. 3. 7 ; etc. 

Ibid , V. G. 1 ; etc. 
las'? Ibid., V. 2. 3 ; V. 2. 10. 
i«6 8 Ibid., V. 2. 3. 

IBS9 Ibid., V. 4. II. 

16 60 The direction that brick-altars could 
be erected after the model of 
(round or square) 5ma^anas show 
that these latter -were also brick- 
structures by the time of the Black 
Tajnrveda. 


iBBi ^atapatba BrS.bmina XIII. 8. 1. 

16 6 3 Ibid. 

Ibid., XIIT. 8. 4. 11. 

Ibid., XIII. 8. 2. 2. 

gatapatha Brahmana, XIII. 8. 1. Iff. 

Ibid., XIII. 8. 1.1. 

Ibi.l., XIII. 8. 4. 11. 

18 8* Atharvaveda, XVIII. 3. 51 - Rigveda 
X. 13. 12 ; Atharvaveda, XVIII. 
4. 37. 

16 6 3 'pijg Roman catacombs and Egyp¬ 
tian cave-graves offer instructive 
parallels. 
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Vedic graYC^®’“ and in the time of the ^atapatha Br'liiuana a stone ^ * 
pillar (sanku) was set np along with three timber ones at the four corners 
of the smasana ^ ® ^ ® 

The groat variety of names for doors and pillai-s shows that 
they wore a marked feature of one other type of house-buildino- 
characterised by timber-work as opposed to bamboo, brick and stone work. 
This timber architecture seems to have been strengthened by the use 
of ayasthuna’s (pillars made of the metal called ayas) and parigha’s^*^® 
so that it constituted a necessary earlier stage of architecture to account 
for the elaborate gold-plated and inlaid timber-pillars of the !Mauryan 
palace. 

(11) Town planning —Town-planning seems to have been known 
in this period. Mr. E. B. HavelP®” remarks “The close connection of the 
geometrical system (denoted by the mystic figures Paramasayika, Swastika, 
Sarvatobhadra, etc.,) with the Vedic sacrificial lore, and the position of the 
master-builder as high priest or sacrificial expert are indirect proofs of 
the great antiquity of the Indian science of town-planning ; for, geometry 
as a science was an Indo-Aryan invention and had its origin in the 
complicated system of Vedic sacrifices in which it became necessary to 


Atharvaveda, XVIII. 3. 52=Rig- 
veua, X. 18. 3. 

According to the commentator made 
of vrtra = btone. 

Compare the four pillars adjacent 
to stupas and later on to mediseval 
mausoleums. 

1673 Dvar (White Tajurveda, XXX. 10 ; 
Satapatha Brahmana XI. 1. 1. 2) ; 
dvara (Atharvaveda, X, 8. 43) ; 
durya (White Tajurveda, I. 11 ; 
Black Tajurveda. I. 6. 3. 1); 
dur^na, signifying house itself 
(Atharvaveda, VI. 17. 3; White 
Tajurveda, XXXII. 72.) 

1®’* Sthuna (Atharvaveda, XIV. 1.63; 
S.itapatha Brahmana XIV. 1. 3. 7) ; 

19 


sthuna-raji (Salapatha Biahmana 
III. 1. 1. 11 ; III. 5. 1. 1 ; .svaru 
("Atharvaveda, IV. 24. 4 ; XII. 1. 
J 3) ; methi, with variants ‘media,’ 
‘methr,’ or ‘methi’ (Atharvaveda, 
VIII. 5. 20; XIV. 1. 40; Black 
Tajnrveda, VI. 2. 9. 4 ; Kathaka 
Saiphita XXXV. 8 ; Aitareya 
Brahmani I. 29. 22; ^atapdha 
Brahmana, III. 5. 3. 21 ; PaRcha- 
vim^a Brahmana XIII. 9. 17 ; 
Jaiminlya Brahmana I. 19. 1). 

18 vs Rigveda, V. 62. 7, 8. 

1818 Clihandogya Upanisad, II. 24. 6, 1C, 

15. 

V67T E. g. Ilavell—History of Aryan 
Rule in India, p. 25, 
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resolve geometrical problems such as constructing a circle equal in area 
to a square and vice-versa. The laying out of tlie Indo-Aryan village is 
treated in the Silpasilstras as the preparation of sacrificial ground. I have, 
therefore, considered it justidable to refer it historically to the Vedic 
period and to connect it with the camp or fortified settlement of the early 
Aryan invaders.” In a later volume Mr. Havcll writes that subsequent 
investigations confirm his foregoing observations. He says ‘Tf it be true— 
as the Russian scholar Sheftdovieb, asserts—that tbe Kassites who took 
Babylon in 1766 B. C. and established a dynasty there which lasted for 
600 years were Aryans speaking Vedic Sanskrit whose chief god was 
Suryya, Babylon must be i*egarded as a half-way house of the Aryan race 
in its march towards the Indus valley and some, at least of the early 
Aryan tribes must have acquired, before they entered India, not only the 
high spiritual culture which is reached in the Rigveda, but a prolonged 
experience of the civic arts, including arcbitectiire. Recent German 
excavations on the site of Babylon show that the science of building 
in Vedic times had advanced much further than has hitherto been 
suspected.” (E. B. Havell—Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture, p. 3.) 

Indeed the plan of the towns and their denominations were identical 
with those of the geometrical figures that had to be drawn on the sacrificial 
altars. These figures suggested the plans and the names. And the 
description of the cities of Ayodhya and Lanka as preserved in the 
Ramayana seems to show that they were built according to a definite plan 
and are in wonderful agreement with the principles laid down in the later 
^ilpasSstras. Thus we are told that the city of Lanka was situated on the 
top of a hill,^®^* surrounded on all sides by a walG®^® and outside the wall 
was a ditch sorrounding the city.^®’® The ancient town-planners were 
not slow to seize the slighest opportunity to make the city as picturesque 
as they could. Accordingly, in the ditch were carefully nurtured lotus 
and lily plants The ditch was spanned by bridges in 

front of each of the many gates which pierced the wall surrounding the 
city,i67 8 Inside the city were roads which were broad and well- 
divided.^®'^® There were rows of beautiful houses plastered with limeA®^® 


1676 


Ramayana, Saudarakanda -nd sarga. 
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The royal palace Avas sorrounded by a wall pierced by many beautiful 
gates.It contained latagrha/®’® citraMa kridagrha, 

kamagrha,^®® divavibiira-grba ® and CA^en artificial mountains made of 
Avood besides many orchards and gardens.^®’® The famous Asoka 
forest with its rows of flower and fruit trees planted in their proper order by 
skilful sylviculturists, its well excaA'ated tanks with their beautiful steps, its 
raised seats, rest-houses and latagrha’s vied in beauty with the Nandana- 
kanana of ludra, the Garden of Brahma or the Chaitra-ratha of Kuvera.*®*® 
Near the royal palace were the houses of Prasasta, Mahaparsva, 
Kninbhakarna, Vibhisana and other notables of the kingdom.^®^® The city 
also contained savlgrha’s,^® ® ^ gosthasrdii’s ^®®^ and yantragara’s.^®® ^ 
In fact, the buildings were so faultlessly constructed that they appeared 
to have been made by Mayadinava himself.^®®® The city has, therefore, 
been described as a mind-wrought city in the air, of VisVakarman.^®''® 
It is likened to a Avoman with the walls and ramparts for her thighs, ^ ® ^ ® 
the wide expanse of water (in the ditch) and the surrounding jungles for 
her clothes,^®’® the sataghnl fguns ?; and sulastra for her locks of hair,^®’® 
the palaces for her ornaments^®'® and the yantrigara’s for her breasts.’-®®^ 

Similarly, the city of Ayodhya is said to have been built by Manu.*®®® 
It was twelve yojanas in length and three yojanas in breadth.^®®® It 
was sorrounded by a deep moat, which made it difidcult of access. ^ ® ® ® 
It was divided by one broad road which was met by other fine streets all 
regularly watered.^®®® The city was founded on a plain ^®®® and had many 
stout arched gates with large door-panels.^®®® In the middle of the city 
wei’e rows of shops.^®®® In all quarters of the city were theatres, pleasure- 
gardens, mango-groves and avenues of sala trees.^®®® Its innumerable 
palaces high like hills,^®®® sport-houses for ladies,^®®® tanks,^®®® 
chaityas,^®®^ temples,^®®* yajnasalas ^®®^ and panasjla’s ^®®® —all 
enhanced its beauty and magnificence. The buildings were not constructed 
in an irregular fashion, for, there was co-operation in alignment and 
structure (Sunivesitavesmantam). 


Ibid., 6tli sarga. 

1680 Ibid., Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga. 

1681 Ibid., Sundarakanda, 3rd sarga, 
18 8 8 Ibid., 7th sarga. 


16 8 3 Ibid., Balakanda, 5th sarga. 

1684 Ibid., Ayodhyakanda. 71st sarga. 
138 6 Ibid., 100th sarga. 
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In consonance with this great attention to tow'n-planning the people 
developed a high tone of civic consciousness. In the Rlimayana the city 
of Ayodhya and everything in it fill tlve poet wdth delight. “He loses 
himself in the thought of its palaces, its arches and its tow ers. But it is 
when he comes to paint Lanka that we reap the finest fruit of that civic 
consciousness which Ayodhya had developed in him. There is nothing 
in all Indian literature, of greater significance for tlie modern Indian 
mind than the scene in which Hamimana contends in the darkness with 
the woman Avho guards the gates saying in muffled tones “I am the city 
of Lahkli.”*'®®® Such a civic sense was quite probable because the cities 
in ane’ent times were more tlian centres of trade and corporate life ; 
they were the ultimate resorts of the people against hostile invasion. 

The ccoupations—Wo have already seen that the Rigveda sliows germs 
of a social division, arising out of the adoption of different occupations by 
different sections of the community. An idea as to the enormous extent 
to whicli division of labour was carried out in this period w'ill be evident 
from the following list of principal occupations most of which are des¬ 
cribed in the White Yajurveda^®®'* in connection with the victims of the 
Purusamedha ceremony :— 

(n) Jgricnltnral ocnnpnth —Besides the husbandman^®*® we hear 
of various agricultural labourers: (1) ploughman (kmasa, krsivala),*®® ® 
(2) sower (v~pa),^*^“ (3) one employed in husking (dhlinyakrt)^*®^ and 

(4) woman employed in grinding corn (upalapraksini)*®®^ 

('/) In'ht!itrial occnpaliona —Of those engaged in the various industrial 
arts the following are important: (5) smelter (dhmatr\i6 9* (6) black- 


* Aham hi nngmi Lanka svayaraeva 
plavafigama—Su’-darakandrv, 2rd 

sarga. 

Sister Nivodita—Civic and National 
Ideals, pp 6-7. 

1687 Chnpters XVI and XXX. 
i«88 ^th rvaveda, VI, 116. 1. 


White Yaiurveda, XXX. 11. 

Ibid, 7. 

Ibid., XVI. 33. 

Rigveda, IX. 112. 3. 

White Yajnrveda XXX. 14. Com¬ 
pare STneltinsr of ores (a^man) in 
^atapatha Brahmapa, VI, I, 3. 5. 
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smith (karmara),*®®^ (7) arrow-maker (isukara)/®^® (8) female scabbard- 
maker/®®® (9) goldsmith (hiraayakara, suvarnakara),^®®^ (10) jeweller 
(manikara)/®®® (11) carpenter (tastr/®®® taksaka,^^®® sutradhara^'^®^), 
(12) carver (pesitr)/’®® (13) chariotmaker (rathakara)/®® (14) bowmaker 
(dhanuskara\ ^ ’ ® ^ (15) bowstring maker (jyakara),^'^®® (16) ropemaker 
(rajjukara)/’®® ilT) woman who splits cane,^’®'^ (18) basketmaker (vidala- 
kari)/^®® (19) woman who works in thorns,^^®® (20) weaver (vaya)/’^® 
(21' weaver of rugs (kambala-karab'^’^ ^ (22) female weaver (vayitri),^’^® 
(23) woman who embroiders (pesakari),''^ (24) female dyer (rajayitri)/^ 
(25) female ointinent-maker/’(26) scent-maker ( gandhajivl )/’i® 
(27) stone-carver fprakarltr)/^ ^ ’ (28) leather-worker (carmamna,^'^ carma- 


18 0 4 White Yajurvada, XVI. 27 ; Maitra- 
yana Brahraana Upanijacl, III. 3 
189S White Yajurvecla, XVI 4G j XXX. 
17’ 

Ibid., XXX. 14. 

Ibid., 17 ; Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 
S3rd sarga ; Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad, IV. 4. 4. 

16 9 8 White Yajurveda XXX. 7 ; Rama¬ 

yana, Ayodhyakanda, 83rd sarga. 
Atharvaveda, X. 6. 3 ; White Yaijar- 
veda, XVI. 27 ; XXX. 6. 

Ramayana, Balakanda, ISth sarga. 
Ibid., Ayodhyakanda, 80th and 83rd 
sargas. 

17 0 a White Yajurveda, XXX. 12, 

Ibid , XVI. 27 ; XXX. 6. 

^•0* Ibid , XVI. 46 ; XXX. 7. 

Ibid,, XXX 7. 

1708 Ibid. ; Black Yajurveda, VII. 2. 4. 
2 ; compare Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 
2. 3. 9-10. 

17 07 White Yajurveda, XXX. 8. 

I’o® Compare round mats of mnfija 
grass for ritual use in White 
Yajurveda, XII. 2. 

17 o» White Yajurveda, XXX. 5. 
i»n> See Vedio Index, sv. V5ya. 


Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 83rd 

sar; a. 

1714 Panchavim^i Brahmana, I. 8. 9 ; 
compare datapath a Brahmana, III. 
1. 2. ISff. 

1718 Wliito Yajurveda, XXX. 9. 

Ibid., 12. 

1^1' Ibid., 14. 

Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 83rd 

sarga. 

A remarkable fe.ituro found in the 
4nia^ana of the 8atapatha Brah- 
man,a is the regulation : “Let tliore 
be citras on the back of the ‘8ma- 
^ana’ ” “for ‘citras’ mean offspring” 
(The commentator takes it as natural 
Scenery ; this is absurd, specially as 
natural scenery is suggested as an 
alternative in the following lines). 
In the case of the stone-built round 
reliquary the most suitable citras 
would be sculptured figures in 
relief. It is interesting to compare 
the account in the Epic of the 
representation of the fertility 
goddess Jara on the palace walls 

of the king of Girivraja, of a plump 
woman with ob.ildren all around. 
1718 White Yajurveda, XXX. 15. 
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carma-clidiliedaka^'*^°j aad (29) Potter (mrtpaca, 
kumbhakara^ ^ ^ ^; 

{c) Priestly occupations —The priestly class who earned their liveli¬ 
hood by officiating' in sacrifices, by teaching the sacred loro or in other 
ways ministering to the spiritual needs of the community came to be 
divided into the following classes :—(30) the rtvig or hotr—the leading 
priest who while the sacrifice Avas being performed recited hymns of praise 
in honour of the particular god he was worshipping ; (31) the udgatr—the 
priest who sang the samans or hymns in praise of the Soma plant hyposta- 
tised and regarded as god ; (32) adhvaryu—the priest avIio was concerned 
with the manual acts of sacrificing (33) astrologer (ganaka, ^ ^ 2 3 naksatra- 
darsa^^2 4 ^^ weather-prophet (sakadhumam), ^ ’ 2 5 foretells 

the weather by the way in which smoke rises from a fire of cowdung 
and (35) physician (bhisak ^® ® vaidyaka). ^' 2 ^ 

(rf) Domestic and Menial occupations —In addition to the above we 
find the (36) shepherd (avipala),^’®® (37) the cowherd (gopa),^^3o 
(38) goatherd (ajapala),^’'®^ (39) elephant-keeper (hastipa ),^’^2 horse- 

keeper (asvapa),^^^^ (11) driver of horses,^(12) charioteers,^^® 

(13) cook,^’®® (11) servant,” (15) houseguard,” ^s (16) washerman,” ^9 


Ramajana, Balakapda, 13th sarga, 

17 so Ibid., Ayodhyakapda, 8dth sarga. 
iTai White Ydiurveda, X7I. 27 ; XXX. 
7 j MaitrayanI Samhita, I. 8. 3 ; 
Maitrayana Brabmana Upanisad, 
II. 6 ; III. 31. 

Ramayapa, Ayodhyakapda, 83rd 
sarga. 

Ibid. Balakapda, 13th sarga 
1724 White Yajurveda, XXX 10 ; XXX 
20 , 

Atharvaveda, VI. 1, 4. Compare 
Kansika Sdtra, XXX. 13. Bloom¬ 
field in American Journal of Philo¬ 
logy's VII. pp. 484-88; Weber- 
Omina et Portenta, p. 363 ; Zimmer 
—Altiiidisches Leben, p. 353. 

1728 White Yajurveda, XXX. 10 j Black 
Yajurveda, V. 4. 9. 2. 


17 37 

Ramayapa, Ayodhyakapda, 
sarga. 

8 ird 

17 38 

White Yajurveda, XXX, 11. 


1739 

Ibid. 


17 30 

Ibid., XVI. 7. 


1731 

Ibid., XXX. 11. 


1733 

Ibid. 


17 33 

Ibid. 


1784 

Ibid., XVI. 26. 


1785 

Ibid. 


1736 

Ramayapa, Ayodhyakapda, 
sarga. 

SOth 

1787 

Ibid., Balakapda, 13th sarga ; 
White Yajurveda, XXX. 13. 


17 38 

Grhapa, White Yajurveda, 

XXX. 


11 ; dvSrapa, Ibid., 13 ; 
puruja, Ibid., 20. 

payn. 

1739 

Ramayapa, Ayodhyakapda, 

sarga. 

SOth 
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(47) washer-woman,^^° (48) barber (vaptr),^’^^ (49) waiter (parivestr, 
paricara),’-'^^^ (50) messenger (palagala) and (51) bath-attendant 

(upsektr)^^^^ 

((?) Recreationary occupations — Besides these there were others 
who earned their living by amusing the public specially the richer sections 
of it. Such were the (52) drumbeater^’*® (53) lute-player^’^® (54) flute- 
blower^ (55) musician”^® (56) public dancer”(57) ministrel (m!I- 
gadha)”®® (58) actor (nata)”®’ (59) artist (silpi)”^® (60) painter 

(citrasilpavid)” (61) artificer”®^ (62) magician”®® (63) question- 
solver’^ ’ ® ® (61) jester® ’ (65) keeper of gambling houses (sabhwin) ” ® ® 
(66) pole-dancer or acrobat (vanisanartaka)”®® (67) prize-fighter”®® 
and (68) woman who deals in love-charms.”®’ 

(/) Other non-industrial occupations —No less important were 
the occupations of the following non-industrial groups : (69) hunter 
(govikartana),”®2(70) fisherman,”®® (71) fishvendor,”®* (72) merchant,”®® 
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(73) banker (srestliiii\i'6« (74) usurer (kusiclin),^' (75) wood-ranger, » 
(70) wood bringcr, ^® U7) forest fire-guard, ^ ^® (78) boatman (navaja), 
(79) mason,^"'^ (.80) sudhalepakara,^^^® (81) bcdhakara,^^’® (82) rastra- 
sivauakara,^"^ and (83) sastrajivi,^® 

Labour —(«) Free la'.ourer^ : clianqe in their social stat?is —With the 
elevation of the princaly an 1 priestly cUsses, the agricnltiiral and indus¬ 
trial population lost the soeial st itas they once enjoyed. We have seen 
that in early Vedic times the rathaklras as the Ijaillers'of his war-chatiots 
were on terms of friendly intimacy with the king. They were, moreover, 
regarded as the representatives of the R'bhns, those ancient artificers 
whose wondrous skill obtained for them a place among the gods.In 
the Taittiriya Brahmana, howevei’, they appear as a special class along 
with the vaisyas and have through their devotion to a mechanical art, 
lost status as compared with ordinary freemen. Similarly, though 
the physician’s skill was highly lauded in the Idigveda the germs of the 
later dislike for his profession are to be found in the Black Yajurveda. ^ ’ 

The position of the vaiiyas, the mass of the industrial population also 
underwent a change, for, in the Aitareya Brahmana they came to bo 
regarded as being tributary to another (anyasya valikrt) and their function 
was to be devoured by the priest and the nobleman. ^ ® The industrial 

population, however, tried to improve their position towards the end of 
this period by organising themselves into guilds. 

(6) Slaoe labour— In this period agricultural work was mostly done, as 
before, by the freemen of the tribe along with their sons and kinsmen. 
Gradually, however, there arose various labouring classes recruited from 
the landless poor or conquered enemies. We have already seen that the 
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Eigveda refers to dasa’s who could be gifted away, ^ ® so that they must 

have been iu some sort of bondage. In another hymn of the Eigveda 
we are told that King Trasadasya, son of Purukutsa gave its composer 
fifty vadhu’s. As these young women were gifted away they must have been 
in some sort of bondage. In the Atharvaveda wo read of diisis’s husking and 
pounding the rice^^®^ or collecting the alkaline droppings of the cow.^^®^ 
The word d'lsa which usually denotes a slave does not, however, always 
mean a slave ; for all nou-sacrificers were called diisa’s.^'^ ®^ It is also worthy 
of note that thoUj^h we have mention of gifts of slaves we have none 
of slave-markets. This absence of slave-markets may be taken to mean that 
slaves were never largely employed and that the institution of slavery never 
attained that importance which it did in G-reece or Eome or in the social 
system of the Semetic countries. 

(ff) Female Laboui'—lo. this period we find a large number of 
women earning their livelihood by husking and grinding corn^ ’ ® working 
as dSsi’s,^’®® weaving,^’®® splitting cane,^’®^ working in thorns,^’®® 
doing embroidery work,^^®^ dealing in love-charms,washing^® ^ 
and dying clothes^^®® and making scabbards^^®® and ointments.^'* 

An interesting refreuce to the position of women with regard to 
agriculture is to be found in the Taittirlya^^®® and and Satapatha Brah- 
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manas^^®® where we are told that in the harrest-offering ritual‘'as a rule 
the wife of the sacrificer was present, with hands joined to her husband.” 
This participation of women can be explained by the fact that in primitive 
times the duties of agriculture lay, for the most part, in the hands of 
women.^’®’ After tracing the historical development of this portion of 
the sacrifice^’®® Jevons remarks : “It is, therefore, an easy guess that 
the cultivation of plants was one of women’s contributions to civilisation 
and it is in harmony with this conjecture that tlie cereal duties arc usually 
both in the Old World as in the New, female.” Agriculture, however, when 
its benefits became tlioroughly understood, was not allowed among civilised 
races to continue to be the exclusive prerogative of women and the Corn 
goddess, maiden or mother, had to admit within the circle of her worship¬ 
pers, the men as well as the women of the tribe. 

Caste system in relation to mobility of labour —In this period, the 
caste-system was getting stereotyped. Besides the priesthood and the 
nobility there comes into existence a new factor, the introduction of 
divisions among the ordinary freemen—the Vaisyas. In this development, 
there must have been two main influences—the force of occupation and 
the influence of the aborigines. We have alreadv seen bow in 
the Taittiriya Biahinana the chariotmakers, the type of skilled 
workers in the Rigveda, have through their devotion to a 

mechanical art, lost status as compared with ordinary free¬ 

men. Similarly, in the Rigveda the healing art is highly landed and the 
Aswins, the divine physicians are repeatedly invoked ; but by the time of 
the Black Yajurveda, the physician lost his previous high position, for, 
we read “The gods said of these two (the Aswins): impure are they^ 
wandering among men and physicians. Therefore a brahraana should not 
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practice medicine, for the physician is impure, unfit for the sacrifice”.^’®® 
Moreover, contact with the aborigines^®®® must have raised questions 
of purity of hlool very much like those which at present agitate the 
southern states of the U. S. A. or the White people in South Africa. 

In deciding the question how far the caste system stood as a barrier 
against the mobility of Ir.bour and the people were tied down to the rigidity 
of a social system in which hereditary occupation was alloted to its mem¬ 
bers it is necessary that we should divest our mind of prejudices and guard 
ourselves against associating modern ideas with the old state of things. 
We are accustomed to say t’lat the brahmanas alone could be priests, they 
alone could teach the Vcdas, whereas we have evidences which tend to 
prove that at least in the eaidiest times they alone were brahmans who 
possessed a knowledge o£ the Vedas and C)aid perform the function of a 
priest, dlules were indeed laid down that no body should serve as a priest 
who could not prove his descent from three (according to Kausitaki Sutra) 
or ten (according to Latyayaua Sdtra) generations of rsi’s. But these very 
rules prove indirectly that the unbroken descent in a brahmana line 
was yet an ideal and not an actuality. 

We have, however, not to depend upon negative proof alone to estab¬ 
lish our thesis. Authentic ancient texts repeatedly declare that it is 
knowledge and not descent, that makes a brahmana. In the Black 
Yajurveda we read “Esa, vai brihmaqa rsirarseyo yah susravan.” (VI. 6.1.4) 
“He who has learning is the brahmana rsi.” Again, we have in the Kathaka 
( XXX. I ) and Maitrayani ( XLVIII. 1 ; CVII. 9 ) Samhitas : “Kim 
brahmanasya pitaram kim tu prchchhasi mataram.” The Paiichavirp^ 
Brahmana^®®^ speaks of certain persons as royal seers and the later tradition 
preserved in the Anukramani or Index to the composers of the Rigveda 
ascribes hymns to such royal seers. Tne hymns No. 30-34 of the tenth 
mandala of the Bigveda were composed by Kavasha, son of Illusha, a low 
caste woman. In fact, the Aitareya Brahmana^®®® refers to his acceptance 
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as a rsi for purity, learning and wisdom. The ^atapatha Brahmana^®”® 
refers to royal seers like VisVamitra, Devapi and Janaka. Viswamitra, the 
Purohita of King Sudas is described in the Pauchavims'a and Aitareya 
Brahmanas as of royal descent, of the family of the Jahnus. Y^ka^®“* 
represents a prince named Devapi sacrificing for his brother ^3:ntanu, the 
king. Similarly, king Viswantara sacrifices without the help of priests in 
the Aitareya Brahmana. The TJpanisads tell us of kings like Janaka of 
Videha,^®®® Aswapati, king of the Kekayas in the Punjab,^®®® Ajatasatru 
ofKasi,^®®’ and Pravahana Jabala of Pafichala^®®®disputing with and 
instructing brahmins in the lore of the Brahma. The Chhandogya 
Upanisad^®®® tells us how a brahmin imparts knowledge to a sudra 
accepting presents and taking his daughter for his wife. The Jaiminiya 
Upanisad speaks of a king becoming a seer. Another case of interest is 
that of Satyakiima JaT'da who was accepted as a pupil by a distinguished 
priest, because he showed promise, although he could not tell of his 
ancestry.^®^® Javala, it may be noted, became the founder of a school 
of the Yajurveda, In the Ramayana^®^^ a brahmin is seen earning his 
livelihood by ploughing with no stigma attached to his action. Moreover, 
who was Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana itself, but a sudra ? 

Craft-guilds —The question now presents itself whether there existed 
in this period industrial combinations called craft-guilds. Geldner and 
Roth find references to them in the Brahmanas but there are other Vedic 
scholars who hold the opposite view. No doubt, considered by themselves 
merely as literary passages, these references seem to be doubtful indications 
of a formal and well-defined institution ; but if we combine with the 
literary evidence, the evidence of history, the evidence furnished by the 
evolution of Aryan life, much of the uncertainty of the purely literary 
evidences will disappear. No doubt guild-life belongs to a consider- 
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ably advanced stage of economic progress in which individual mechanics, 
artisans and traders have suthcient business instinct developed in them 
and have achieved sufficient success in their respective businesses to appre¬ 
ciate the necessity of organising themselves into a community for the 
purpose of promoting their individual and collective interest. But we 
have already seen the enormous extent to which the differentiation of 
of economic occupations was carried on and the I’emarkable progress which 
the arts and crafts achieved in this period. And this will lead any sober 
and unbiassed historian to the conclusion that those scholars who choose 
to find in certain passages of the Brahmanas proofs of the existence of 
guilds cannot very well be considered as guilty of making any extravagant 
claim and taking up an untenable position. 

Let us now proceed to the passages themselves. In the White Yajur- 
veda^®^2 we have the word gana besides gaiiapati, which means the head¬ 
man of a gana. Gana in later Sanskrit always means a guild or corporate 
union. In the Brhadaranyaka TJpanisad^^^® we read “Sa naib vybhavata. 
Sa visamasrjata yanyetani devajltllni ganasah ukhyfiyante.” Commentator 
^ankaracarya says : —“KshJitrasrstopi sa naiva vyiibhavat karmane brahma 
tayii vyabhavat vittoparjjanyiturabhavat. Sa visamasrjata karmasadhana- 
vittoparjjanaya. Kah punarasou bit ? Yanyetani devajatani, svilrthe 
nistln ya ete devajiitibheda ityarthah ganasa ganam ganam akhyayante 
kathyante ganapraya hi visah. Prayena samhatya hi vittoparjjanasamarthah 
naikaikasah” Thus the gods of the Vaisya class were called ganasah on the 
analogy of their human prototype because they could earn money evidently 
by industry and trade, not by their individual efforts but in a corporate body. 
We have also certain passages which contain the word sresthin,^® mean¬ 
ing according to Hopkins a modern seth (banker) or more probably, accor¬ 
ding to Macdonell, the headman of a guild.^®^® Metaphorical and indirect 
allusions to gana and sresthi made in order to explain obstruse philosophical 
subjects show that they were already well-known existences within the 
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rancje of coiinnoii obsorratioii and tlie allusions are wain’anted on the 
logical principle of arguing from the known to the unknown, of explain¬ 
ing the unfamiliar and the abstract from the familiar and the concrete. This 
is further corroborated by the llTrnlyana'*where we are told that in 
the procession of citizens wdio accompanied Bharata in his quest of Rlma 
figured merchants, jewellers, potters carpenters, goldsmiths, physicians, 
Avin3-distillers, tailors etc., so that the Rlmiyana recognises the position 

held bv trades and crafts in society. 

•« 

Domestic and Foreign trade—Tiic striking devolopment of industrial 
life and the consequent sub-division of occupations made self-supporting 
life an impossibility and gave greater scope to the interchange of the pro¬ 
ducts of agriculture and industry. Unfortiuiately from the evidences 
at our disposal wo can gather very meagre information about tho inter¬ 
change of commodities of various localities. The Atharvaveda describes the 
guggula (hdellium) as “produced from Sindhu” or coming from tho sea ; 
Varana, a plant used in mclicine and supposed to possess magical powers 
is described as Varanavatyrim,!*^® growing on the hanks of Varanavati 
lake or river and bartered for coverings (pavasta), skins of goats ajina) and 
woven cloths (durs'ajA^Horses arc described in the ^atapatha Brahmana 
and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad*®^® as “coming from the Indus roo-ions” 
(Saindhava). Salt is similarly described as “coming from the Indus” in 
the Brhadaranyka Upanisad.'^^i Rrom the Ramuyanu, we learn that 
Kamhoja, Bahllika and Sind were famous for horses ^82 2 elephants 

of the Himalayan and Vindhyan regions were famous for their laro-e size 
and j^reat strength. The excess production as well as excellence of 
production of particular localities induced energetic men to carry them 
to other places where these could be disposed of with profit. Such men 
were called the or merchant, who in a hymn of the Atharvaveda 
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is made to speak of “the distant pathway which his feet have trodden” 
and to address the gods in the following strain :— 

“I stir and animate the merchant Indra ; may he 
approach and Im onr guide and leader 

Chasing ill-will, wild beast, and highway I'obber, 
niay he who hath the power Erire me riches, 

* X O 

^ ♦ V 5(C 

Propitious unto ns be sale and batcr, may 

interchange of merchandise enrich me ; 

Accept ye twain (Agni and Indra) accordant, this 

liJjation ! Prosperous be onr ventures and incomings. 

The wealth wherewith I carry on my traffic, seeking, 
ye gods ! wealth with the wealth I offer, 

IMay this grow more for me, not less : O Agni, 

through sacriftce chase those who hinder profit.” 

Por the conduct of this trade there were roads and travellers’ rest- 
houses. The Atharvaveda refers not only to the parirathya^®"^® or road 
suitable for chariots but also to well-made cart-roads on a higher level 
than adjoining fields, forests and other village tracks with great trees 
planted beside, passing through villages or towns and with occasional pairs 
of pillars (i. e., gateways, evidently near the approaches of some town) 
through which bridal processions pass.^® Every tirtha along the bridal 
route is said to be well-provided with drink, so that it must have been a 
rest-house like the prapatha’s of the Pigveda. ^ ® ® ® Indeed travelling 
seems to have been quite common in those days. The Atharvaveda has 
charms to ensure a prosperous journey^®and gives us the parting 
traveller’s address to the houses of his village.^®®® Villages are some¬ 
times described as connected with mahiipathas or high roads^®®^ and 
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causeways (badvan) firmer than an ordinary road are known.^®®^ Setu 
meaniog a raised l)ank for crossing inundate I laud frequently occurs in 
the literature of this period. ^ ® ® ® 

Scholars are, however, divided in their opinion a< whether t!iis trade 
was carried on across the seas to foreign lands. Professor Keith observes 
“There is still no hint of sea-borne commerce or of more than river navi¬ 
gation, though wc need not suppose that the sea Avas unknown, at least 
by hearsay, to the end of the period.”^®®* But, as a niitter of fact, we 
find distinct references to sea and to sea-voyages and at least indirect proof 
of sea-borne commerce in this perid. That the sea was widely known ivill 
be evident from the use of the sea by way of simile in the following ;— 

“Whatever I eat I swallow up, even as the 
sea that swallows all.”^®®® 

“Raise thyself up like heaven on high and 
be exhaustless as the sea.” ^ ® ® ® 


That the sea is not the Indus in flood will be evident from the existence 
of three seas^®®^ and from the fact that in a passage of the Atharvaveda 
Varuna’s throat evidently means the sea into which the seven rivers flow : 

“Thou, Varuna, to whom belong the Seven Streams, 
art a glorious god. 

The waters flow into thy throat as ’twere 
a pipe with ample mouth”®® ®® 

That the evaporation of sea-water went to form the clouds is clearly 
stated in the following verse : “Udirayata marutah samudra stveso arko 
navah utpatayStha.” “Up from the sea lift your dread might, ye Maruts as 
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light and splendeur, send the vapour upward !”i8^9 rpj^g "White 
Yajurveda also refers to the sea : “Samudram gachchha svaha, antariksam 
gachchha svahs, daivarn savitaram gachchha svaha‘‘Go to the 
sea. Ail hail ! Go to the air. All hail ! Go to god Savitar. All hail!” 
In the Satapatha Brahmana we are told how Manu, the Indian Noah 
had directed to build a strong ship for carrying him safe from the floods 
which were prophesied by the Fish of the Fish-legend and how when the 
requisite ship was built, Mann was taken safe to the morintain. ^ ^ 8 1 
A string of words connected with navigation equally lends support to 
the view that extensive navigation existed in this period. Thus we have 
(1) aritram—This means an oar and we find ships propelled by one hundred 
oars: “SunSvam5ruheyamasravantimanagasam. ^ataritraii svastaye”.^^® 
“May I ascend the goodly ship, free from defect, that leaketh not, moved by 
a hundred oars, for weal” ; (2) aritr—rower of a ship : “eyatirvacamariteva 
nnvam’* (3) navaprabhrarnsanam—the sliding down of the ship ; 

(4) nau-manda—rudder of a ship. The ^atapatha Brahmana refers to big 
ships having two rudders each 8*® (5) nSvaja—pilot, boatman.^84 6 

There are also passages which indicate that sea-voyages were imdertaken 
in this period. Thus in the Ramayana, Sugriva asks his followers to go the 
cities and mountains in the islands of the sea in search of Sita. ^ ’ In another 

passage they are asked to go to the land of the kosakaras^84a (the land 
where grows the worm which yields the thread of silken cloth), generally 
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identified with China. In a third passage they are asked to go to Yava- 
dvipa^s^® and Suvarnadvipa : “Yatnavanto Yavadvipam saptarajyo- 

pasobhitam. Suvarnarupyakadvipam suvarnakarmanditara.”^®® ^ In a fourth 
passage they are asked to go as far west as the Eed sea : “Tato raktajalam 
bhimarn Lohitam nSma sagaram”.^®®'^ Lastly, we have a passage which 
hints at preparations for a naval fight thus indicating a through knowledge 
and a universal use of the waterway : “Navnm s'atanam panchanam Kaivar- 
tanSni satarp satam. Sannaddhanam tatha yunani tisthanttvitya bhyacho- 
dayat,”^®®® “Let hundred of Kaivarta young men lie in wait in five 
hundred ships (to obstruct the enemy passages)”. 

The chief article of trade with China hinted in the Ramiiyana^®®^ 
was silk. Mr. J. Yeats in his Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce 
observes “The manufacture of silk among the Chinese claims a high 
antiquity, native authorities tracing it as a national industry for a period 
of 5000 years.” This intercourse with China is corroborated by Professor La 
Couperie in his Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation which refers to the 
maritime intercourse of India with China as dating from about 680 B. C. 
when the sea-traders of the Indian Ocean founded a colony called Lang- 
ga (after the Indian name LankS or Ceylon) about the present Gulf of 
Kiao-tchoa. 

According to Professor Keith “sea-borne commerce with Babylon 
cannot be proved for this epoch.”^®®® The Biiveru Jataka, however, 
relates the adventures of certain Indian merchants who took peacocks 
by sea to Babylon. No doubt the Jataka goes back only to 400 B. C. but 
the folk-tale on which it is based must be much earlier. Moreover, we 


Ptolemy has evidently adopted the 
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have already seen that Mr. H. Rassam found a beam of Indian cedar in 
the palace of Nabuchadnezzar III. ( 580 B. C.) at Birs Nimrud ; and 
of Indian teak in the temple of the moon-god at Ur refounded by Neboni- 
dus. According to Mr. Hewitt this wood must have been sent by sea from 
some sect-port on the Malabar coast, for, it is only there that teak grew 
near enough to the sea, to be exported with profit in those early days.^®®® 
Further, Baudhayana’s condemnation of the Northern Aryans who took 
part in the sea-trade proves that they were not the chief agents though 
they had a considerable share in it. In the words of Mr. Kennedy 
“Maritime commerce between India and Babylon flourished in the 7th and 
6 th but more specially in the 6th century B. C. It was chiefly in the 
hands of the Dravidians, although Aryans had a share in it. And as Indian 
traders settled afterwards in Arabia and on the coast of Africa and as we 
find them settling at this very time on the coast of China, we cannot 
doubt that they had their settlements in Babylon also.”^®®"* 

Indeed there are circumstantial evidences which go to prove that 
there existed some sort of intercourse between India on the one hand and 
Babylon, Assyria, Judaea and Persia on the other. Mr. Keith observes 
“It is indeed probable enough that even before the time of Darius, Cyrus 
of Persia had relations with tribes on the right bank of the Indus and 
Arrian^®®® asserts that the Assakenoi and the Astakenoi were subject to 
Assyrian kings.”^®®® Dr. Winder has pointed out that Shalmanesar 
IV. of Assyria (727—722 B. C.) received presents from Bactria and Indm, 
specially Bactrian camels and Indian elephants. In the Historians’ History 
of the World we are told “The pictures on the black obelisk of Shalmanesar 
shows us such beasts as apes and elephants being brought as tributes to 
the conquerers or confirming in the most unequivocal way the belief based 
on Ktesias and Strabo that the Assyrians had commercial relations with 

India.The first article which we may confidently assert the Babylonians 

to have obtained at least in part from these countries were precioirs stones. 
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the use o£ which in seal-rings was very general among them. Ktesieis 
says expressly that these came from India and that onyxes, sardines and 
the other stones used for seals were obtained in the mountains bordering 

l^on the sandy desert.The passage of Ktesias to which we hare just 

referred contains some indications which relatively to onyxes appear to 
refer to the Ghat moutains, since he speaks of a hot country, not far from 
the sea. The circumstance of large quantities of onyxes coming out of 
these mountains at the present day, viz., the mountains near Cambay and 
Broach (the ancient Barygaza) must render this opinion so much the more 
probable as it was this very part of the Indian coast with which the 

ancients were most acquainted.Also the Babylonians imported Indian 

dogs. The native country of these animals according to Ktesias was that 
whence the precious stones were obtained. And this account of the 
regions has,been confirmed by Marco Polo who mentions that the large 
dogs of these regions were even able to overcome lions, A third and 
a no less certain class of productions which the Persians and the Babylo¬ 
nians obtained from this part of the world were dyes and amongst them 
the Cochineal or rather Indian laksa. The most ancient though not quite 
accurate description of this insect is also found in Ktesias.” ^ s e o 

Weights and Measures —The development of trade facilitated the 
growth of weights and measures. The tula or balance is mentioned in the 
White Yajurveda^®®^ and in the Satapatha Brahmana. Wooden vessels 
of definite size^®® ® called urdara were used in measuring grains. Standards 
of weight were also invented. Thus the krsnala (berry of abrus precato- 
rius) and masa and some other grains were used as standards of weight in 
measuring precious metals.^®®^ 

Methods and Media of Exchange —In this period there was not only 
simple barter, proved by the evidence of words like prapana (barter) and 
pratipana (exchange of merchandise)^®®® but the use of gold as weU as 
silver money. W^e have already seen that the niska of the Rigveda was 
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not a mere metallic standard but a coin. The use of these niskas was also 
known in this period. The word occurs in many passages of the Atharva- 
veda^®®* and the Aitareya Brahmana^®®® describes a man as niskakantha, 
wearing a necklace of niska coins. The Pahchayirasa Brahmana^®®® refers 
to silver niska worn by a Vratya chief. 

A different kind of currency called satamana was known in this period. 
Reference to it occurs not only in the Taittirlya^®®’and Kathaka Sam- 
♦ hitas^®®® hut also in the Taittiriya^®®® and Satapatha BrShmanas ; so that 

it seems to have been widely used as a metallic standard at least in those 
regions where the Taittirlya Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana were 
composed. It is interesting to note that the passage in the Taittirlya Brah¬ 
mana I. 7. 6. 2 occurs also in the Taittiriya Samhita^®^® thus proving that 
satamana was prevalent not only when the Brahmanas were written but also 
in the early period when the Samhita was composed. In Kapda V of the 
^atapatha Brahmana^® ^ ^ dealing with the Rsiasuya, we have a section which 
treats of the Ratha-vimochaniya oblations; and in connection therewith, we 
are told that behind the right hind-wheel of the cart-stand, the king fastens 
two roimd satamTnas which he has afterwards to give to the brahmin 
priest as his fee for this ceremony. In another passage of the ^atapatha 
Brahmana^® ^® we read : “Three satamlnas are the sacrificial fee for this 
(offering) which he presents to the brahmin ; for, the brahmin neither 
performs (like the adhvarya) nor chants (like the udgatr) nor recites (like 
the hotr) and yet he is an object of worship : therefore he presents to the 
brahmin three satamxnas. Many other passages of the ^atapatha 
Brahmana^® contain this reference to the satamana which was given as 
fee to the officiating priest in the sacrifice. No doubt Sayana takes sata¬ 
mana to denote a round plate but the case is not unlike that of Nagoji- 
bhatta who commenting on a celebrated passage in the Mahabhasya has 
explained the Maury as as idol-manufacturers. But just as no scholar 
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would uow explain the Mauryas as idol-manufacturers but take them to 
denote Maurya princes only, so no one can explain the term ^atamana in 
the way in which Sayana has done. Satamana may, however, have been 
100 manas or gunja-berries in Aveight as explained by Sliyaua and accepted 
by Professor Eggeling and as it is spoken of as vrtta^®’* it must have been 
round in shape. 

Another class of matallic standard has been mentioned in the ^ata- 
patha Brahmana side by side with the satamana. Thus we read : “Suvar- 
nam hiranyain bhavati rupasya eva Tibharuddhai satamrmam bhavati 
satayurbhai purusa.”'®’® “Hiranyarn dakshina, suvarnam satamanarn 
tasya oktam.'* ^ ®® In both the above passages suvarna is associated with 
satamina and both are called hirnya or gold ; so that suvarna like s'atamana 
denotes a matallic standard, evidently of gold. 

Another class of metallic standard called pada is mentioned in the 
concluding kanda of the ^atapatha Brahmana where we are told that king 
Janaka of Videha celebrated a sacrifice in which he bestowed huge largesses 
upon brahmins of the K\iru-Panchala country. A curiosity sprang up 
in his mind as to who was the best read of these brahmins. He collected 
a thousand kine and we are told that to every single horn of each cow 
were tied ten padas and it was proclaimed that they should be taken away 
by him alone who is best cognisant with Brahman. Now what were these 
padas ? It has been suggested by Bohtlingh and Roth and accepted by 
Professor Rhys Davids^®’’ that the word pada here denotes the fourth 
part of a certain gold weight and not a metallic standard. Are we then 
to suppose that as the cows were one thousand in number, as each cow 
had two horns and as each horn carried ten padas, king Janaka ordered 
twenty thousand pieces of gold to be hammered out, each again weighing 
just one-fourth of a certain weight all this just on the spur of the moment, 
when the idea of testing the erudition of brahmins occurred to him ? 
This idea, we are afraid, is too ridiculous for any scholar to entertain 
seriously in his mind. On the other hand, pada is known to be the name 

i8T« ^atapatha Brahmapa, V. 4. 3. 24. isvt Ancient Coins and Measures of 
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of a metallic standard and has been referred to in Panini’s Sutras^®’® and 
also in an inscription of the tenth century A. Only if pada is 

taken to stand for a metallic standard, it is easy to understand that Janaka 
could at any moment get hold of twenty thousand such pitdas from his 
treasury for being tied to the horns of the cows.^®®“ 

There is still another class of metallic standard referred to in the Tai- 
ttiriya Brahmana^®® ^ called krsnala where we are told of a gift of krsnala 
to each racer. Krsnala denotes the well-known raktika or gunjaberry and 
what krsnala here means is a metallic standard possibly of gold weighiag one 
gunjaberry. This receives confirmation from the fact that the Kiithaka 
Sainhita^®®'^ makes mention of hiranya krshnala or gold krsnala. In fact 
krsnala continued to serve as a metallic standard as late as the age of the 
Manusamhita. ^ ® ® ® 

The general economic condition of the masses and classes -By the 
time the Brahmanas were composed the whole fertile plain of Northern 
India was appropriated and colonised by the Aryans. Agriculture became 
the principal occupation though cattle-rearing was not altogether neg¬ 
lected. Thrice a day the cows were driven out to graze^®®^ and they 
were milched thrice^®®® as milk was required thrice daily for pouring 
libations into the sacred Household Pire. Villages were established in the 
midst of the conquered country—the conquered being pushed back to 
the hills or allowed to live on conditions of submission, service or 
tribute. These villages “were scattered over the country some close 
together, some far apart and were connected by roads.”^®®® 

(I) The dtoelling of the ordinary householder —Each village contained 
a number of families, each possessing its own separate dwelling. In the 
comparatively^®®^ drier and hotter Upper Gangetic regions the entrance and 
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enclosure aspects of the dwelling house must naturally have been more 
prominent and the references to these features and their figurative use 
accordingly, occur in texts like the B-igveda which were mainly of Midlandic 
origin. With the march of Aryan arms into the rain-flooded Lower 
Gangetic valley tlie roof naturally had to be built carefully and we there¬ 
fore find much care bestowed on the construction of the thatched roof 
in the house-construction outlined in the Atharvaveda^®®® which is pre¬ 
eminently a book of the Angirasas, who are definitely located in and as¬ 
sociated with the very same Lower Gangetic provinces in PaurSnic tradition. 
In every house guests were welcomed and attended to in the avasatha^ ® ® ® 
which seems to he a structure of some sort for the reception of guests 
on the occasion of feasts and sacrifices and afterwards came to be used in 
in its literal sense of an abode for the first time in the Aitareya Upa- 
nisad.’-®®® Every Vedic householder’s house was supposed to have its own 
presiding Deity and his favour was constantly sought. The householder’s 
warm attachment his sweet home will be evident from the parting 
traveller’s address to the houses of his village : 


“These houses we invoke, whereon the distant exile sets his thought 

_ O 

Wherein dwells many a friendly heart: Let them be aware of our approach. 

♦ * * s * 

Eull of refreshment, full of charms, of laughter and felicity 

Be ever free from hunger, free from thirst ! Te houses fear us not 

Try here and come not after me, prosper in every form and shape 

With happy fortune will I come Grow more abundant still through me.”^8®i 

(5) Domestic furniture and utensils —The ordinary Yedic house¬ 
holder possessed wooden furniture like the pitha, talpa and prostha while the 
comparatively well-to-do people used the more comfortable bahya, asandi 
and the paryanka as well.* ® a ® Among the domestic utensils we find earthen 
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cooking pots (ukha)^®®^, earthen pots like sthali/®®^ kumbhi^*®® and 
karambhi,^®®® liquor-pots^®®^ and asecana [vessel to hold liquids such 
as meat-juice (yusau ) ; skin bags for holding milk and other 

liqidds winnowing basket (stirpa),^®®® wooden Soma tubs called drona- 
kalasa, ^®®^ wooden cups/®®® wooden mortar and pestle for pounding 
rice^®®® and for extracting soma juice/®®^ fire-shovel or poker made of 
palSsa wood^®®®, wooden stirring prong/®®® fork/®®^ and ladles of various 
kinds—the Sruva, Sruc, Dhruva, Juhu and TJpahhrt—already described.*®®® 
The RamSyana also refers to the use of boxes (petakas)*®®® and iron 
trunks (louha-manjusa).*®*® 

(3) The food of the people —The food consisted of various prepara¬ 
tions of barley, wheat and rice and other food grains and cereals; flesh of 
of animals like goat, sheep, deer, buffaloe and ox, fruit, honey and 
various preparations of milk. 

Barley, wheat and rice were often powdered or boiled and made into 
various kinds of bread or cakes along with milk and other ingredients. 
Of such the pista, purodjsa, apupa and pakti were important. Rice was 
often boiled in milk to form kslraudana which was highly valued as food. 
Brshmaudana was offered in the sacrifices.*®** Other kinds of mess called 
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dadhyaudana, ghrtaudana, msmsaudana, mudgaudana, tilaudana and 
TJdaudana were also known and used as food. Of fried grains we find 
mention of saktu, praivapa and laja. 

The people seem to hare been fond of meat-eating. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana^®^® there is a passage which distinctly says that when the king 
or a respected person comes as a guest one should kill a bull or an old barren 
cow (vehat) for his entertainment. In the ^atapatha Brahmana^®^® the 
slaying of a great ox (mahoksa) or a great goat (mahrija) for the entertain¬ 
ment of a distinguished guest has been enjoined. The great sage Yajhavalkya 
also expresses a similar view.^®^^ He was “wont to eat the meat of 
milch cows and bullocks (dehnvanaduha) if only it was firm or tender 
(amsala).”^®^® We have already seen^®^® that the flesh of the sacrificed 
bull and the buffaloes was taken besides the flesh of the goat^®^’ and 
the sheep.The flesh of hunted animals like kisnaslira^®^® and 
varaha^®®*’ and of birds was also taken. The RamiTyana* i besides referring 
to the use of dried meat as food, also gives us a graphic account of the 
dainty dishes prepared in Ravana’s kitchen containing boar’s flesh prepared 
with curds and salt, sillyapakva flesh of the deer, flesh of buffalo, cock 
peacock, hare, and various kinds of krkala.^®^^ Meat boiled with rice 
(mamsaudana) was also highly prized in those days. 

Though we hear very little of fish-eating in the Rigveda, fish was in 
regular use as food in this period. This is evident not only from the frequent 
mention of fishermen but also from the large number of words denoting 
them that eame into use e. g., Dasa, Hhivara, Dhaivara, Kaivarta, Kevarta 
Mainala, etc. That fish was caught and offered for sale as food 

is apparent from the existence of a separate class of men_the fish-vender 

mentioned in the White Yajurveda. ^ ® ^ 3 -jiie Maitrayana Brahmana Upani- 
;^i924 employs the simile of a fisherman drawing out the denizens of the 
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waters with a net and offering them up (as a sacrifice) into the fire of 
his stomach to explain higher philosophical truths. The Ramayana^®®® 
refers to dishes of cooked fish in Ravana’s kitchen. Pish was also offered 
to the guests and the manes. 

We have already seen that the milk of the cow, the buffalo and the 
goat was used.^®^® The Satapatha Brahmana^®^^ describes the various 
articles of food prepared from cow’s milk—butter (navanita), creamy butter 
(plianta) clarified butter (ghrta) and curd (dadhi). Mixed milk (payasya) 
is also mentioned. The drink consisted of milk and wines of different 
kinds already described. The Rlmayana^^^s ^^ink 

called asava. It was prepared from honey, sugar, flowers and fruits 
flavoured with various powdered ingredients. 1929 

(4) Domestic economy —We have already seen that in the Rigvedic 
age many of the household duties were entrusted to the women of the 
house. The grhapatnl was an ‘alter ego’ of the husband and the Atharva- 
veda^ 8 ®° tells us how she joined her husband in ceremonials and sacrifices 
and how she had often to take care of the Household Pire. In the marriage 
hymns she has been described as the queen of the household.Cooking 
was left to the wife as is proved by many passages of the Atharvaveda^®^* 
and the Black Yajurveda^^^® and the cooked food was distributed by the 
mother (mata) as philological evidence shows. That the wife had to 
partake of the husband’s burdens and household duties, seems to be 
indicated by some passages in the marriage hymn of the Atharva- 
veda. “Blest be the gold to thee, blest the water, blest the yoke’s 
opening and blest the pillar.”Here the yoke’s opening stand sym- 
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boKcal of agricultural operations, while the pillar in the middle of the 
threshing floor evidently refers to the wife’s participation in the work 
of treading out corn. The tending of the cattle in her husband’s house 
also formed part of her duties as would appear from a passage of the 
marriage hymn of the Atharvaveda in which Brhaspati is asked to make 
her gentle to the cattle.^®It seems to have been the custom in those days 
for the bride to weave the garment which the husband is to wear on the 
first day of his wedded life—das Brauthcmde—the bride-shirt of the peasant 
of Saxony mentioned by Weber : “(May) the garment woven by the bride be 
soft and pleasant to our touch.”^®*® The girls of the house continued 
to be the milk-maids of the family in this period as well : 

“Quickly and willingly like kine forth come the singers and their hymns : 

Their little maidens are at home, at home they wait upon the cows.”^®®’ 

To women of the house was entrusted the work of fetching water, 
preparing the Soma drink, churning curds and milk and preparing butter, 
creamy butter (phanta) and clarified butter (ghrta) out of them. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that among the blessings which the king hopes the 
Horse-sacrifice will bring to him is the birth of industrious women 
in his kingdom.. ^ ® ® 

It is thus evident that the average Vedic householder lived a life of 
self-sufiBciency, depending mainly on his own exertions. He tended his 
own cattle and his own fields with the help of his kinsmen and the products 
of his farm and dairy supplied almost all the needs of his family. There 
was at first very little of luxury as well as of scarcity. 

(5) Development of capitalism and vf a landed aristocracy —But this 
state of affairs did not last long. Conquest brought in wealth and with 
the growth of towns luxury invaded society. Gambling and want of thrift 
reduced families to want and and poverty and much of this wealth passed 
into other hands. The existence of little restrictions on transfers, whether 
of cattle or of real property together with the almost unfettered power 
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of the pater familias in the matter of disposal of property helped the 
growth of capitalism. Usury came to be the occupation of the rich, some of 
the merchants made huge profits and money came to be accumulated 
into the hands of the few. We have already seen^®^® that the Rigveda 
refers to the Maghavans who were famous for their wealth and liberality. 
An idea of the wealth of the princes of this period may be gathered from the 
account of gifts bestowed by them on brahmins, even though the accounts 
be a bit exaggerated and the figures conventional, as they come mostly from 
the recipients of these gifts. Thus besides ordinary gifts Janaka bestowed one 
thousand cows with twenty thousand padas of gold to the best read 
brahmin. ^^ Again, we hear of the liberality of a worshipper who gave 
eighty-five thousand white horses, ten thousand elephants and eighty 
thousand slave girls adorned with ornaments to the brahmin who performed 
the sacrifice.^®*® We also find the gift of a village by Janasruti to Eaikka, 
when the latter agreed to teach him the Deity he worships.Kaurama, 
king of the Rusamas gave away twenty camels with females by their side, 
one hundred chains of gold, three hundred mettled steeds and ten thousand 
cows.^^** We also notice, besides the Maghavans and the princes, the 
growth of a landed aristocracydue either to the acquisition of superior 
rights by men of merit over equals in the village or to the custom of 
granting villages to sacrificial priests and srotriyas. 

(6) Princely palaces —These princes and richer people lived in com¬ 
paratively comfortable dwellings called harmya in the Rigveda.^®^® The 
harmya primarily denoting a unity including the stables etc,^**’ very 
soon added on the qualification of being protected by a wall of some 
sort.^®^® In the Rigveda we find a harmyesthah prince standing probably 
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on the roof or rather the balcony of his palace^®just as any later Indian 
king would do to please his people. When the Atharvaveda thinks of a 
residence for Yama, it is a harmya.^^^® Some details regarding this 
harmya are to he found in the literature of this period dealing with Raja- 
suya.’^^®^ Daring this sacrifice the ‘ratna-havis’ rite was to be performed 
at the house of the king’s ratnin’s including the Chief Queen and the House¬ 
hold ofideers so that Ratnins’ houses must have been round about or 
adjacent to the king’s harmya, being in the same royal and sacrificial area; 
and the separate houses of the sacrificing king’s mahisi, viivata and pari- 
vrktl indicate the existence of a complex palace of the harem type. 
The royal officer called ksattr^^“^ does the work of the distributor of 
the king’s gifts in the Rigveda aird the Atharvaveda, that of the gate-keeper 
in the Yajurvedas and early Brahmanas and that of the harem superintendent 
(antah-purlidhyaksa) in the Satapatha Brahmana. The princes and nobles 
also employed dilsi’s for doing all sorts of domestic drudgery like husking 
and winnowing grain^*®® and collecting the alkaline droppings of the 
cow.^^®* They usually maintained a large number of attendants,^®®® 
cooks, ‘ ® ® ® servants, ^ ® ® ^ messengers, ^ ® ® * waiters, ^ ® ® ® door-keepers ^ ° ® and 
bath-attendants. ^ ® ^ 

The description of Kaikeyl’s Mahala with its separate krodhligara, 
citragrha (picture-gallery) latagrha (grove) and many rooms furnished with 
altars and seats made of gold, silver and ivory ; of Yuvaraja Rama’s 

Mahala with its white gate decked with gems and pearls and crowned with a 
golden image, with images of tigers made of different metals here and there, 
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with its rooms adorned with the paintings of skilful artists Qf R^ana’s 
palace ornamented with plastered jewelled pavements, studded with gems, 
crystals and pearls, with elephants of burnished gold and speckless white 
silver, girt round by a mighty wall, furnished with golden doors with beauti¬ 
ful golden stairs embellished with ornaments of brnmished gold, with lofty 
edifices having excellent windows made of ivory and silver, with golden nets, 
with its beautiful latagrha’s (groves), citragrha (picture-gallery), krda- 
grha (play-room), kamagrha, divanvihrtra-grha and artificial mountains made 
of wood^®®^ show the improvement of art and the luxury of the age. Well 
might Hanumana exclaim at the sight of the bed-chamber of Rilvana with 
its jewelled staircase illumined with heaps of gems, its terraces of crystal and 
statues of ivory, pearls, diamonds, corals, silver and gold, adorned with 
jewelled pillars, furnished with carpets, golden lamps,^®®® crystal altar, 
bed-stead with ivory legs decked with gold, artificial ladies with fly- 
flappers in their hands moving by mechanism^®®® that this must be 
svarga ! 

(7) Q-roioth of luxury —The luxury of the age is equally evident as 
much from the use of the large number of gold and silver ornaments and 
jewellery already described as from the use of toilette of various kinds 
(snlina-dravya) kept in different pots,^®®’ sandal powder (candanakalka),^®®® 
sandal paste,^®®® aguru paste,i®’® white paste,^®’^ sticks to brush the 
teeth with ^®^2 and of hair-comb (kankatikii).^®’® Manahsila, a red-coloured 
mineral product found in the mountains (girija-dhatu)^®’^ was used by 
ladies to colour their cheek. In the Ramayana Sita asks HanumSna to 
remind Rama of the fact that one day he painted with his own hands the 
cheek of Sita with tilakas of manahsila. ^ ^ ® It was usual for the com¬ 
paratively well-to-do people to burn aguru and sandal wood,^®^® resin 
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(sala-niiyyis)^^’ and various other kinds of incense (gandhadravya).*®’* 
Not only do we find mention of the gaaihajivi ^ ^ ^ ^ but also of per- 
furnes^®®® and ointments^made by them. In the White Yajurveda 
the ointment-maker (who is usually a female) is mentioned ^ ® ® * and we are 
told that in.the Soma sacrifice the Adhvaryu priest annoints the eyes of the 
sacrificor with collyrium.^®*^ Collyrium-pots are mentioned in the 
Bamayana^®** and the annointing instrument in the Black Yajurveda. 

The annointing instrument was called isika, as opposed to salali which is usetl 
by men according to the Kathaka Sarphitii^®®® and Maitrayani Sarahiti. ^®® ’ 
According to Satapatha Brahmana'®®® the annointing instrument was a 
reed stalk (saresika) with a tuft. In the Black Yajurveda^®®® the mytho¬ 
logical origin of collyrium is thus told : “Indra slew Vrtra ; his eye-ball 
fell away ; it became collyrium.” We also hear of musk (kasturl),^®®® lac 
(laksa),^®®^ of saffron (kumkum)^*®® for colouring food^®®® and of flavour¬ 
ing ingredients for food.^®®* The use of umbrella,^ ® ® ® chamara (fly flap¬ 
per), ^ ® ® ® wooden sandals ^ ® ® ’ and leather-shoes ^ ® ® ® was also known inthis age. 
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(8) Eosistence of socialinequalities—^i^Q by side with richer people 
enjoying these Inxaries we find also peoples in debt. In the Aifi^reya 
Brahmana VIII. 11 we read : ‘‘To overcome the foe thou inovest like one 
taking payment for debt; hail !” Debts were contracted for various pur¬ 
poses, gambling being one of them. The amount of interest payable 

is impossible to make out. There is a passage in the Atharvaveda*®*^® 
where an eighth and sixteenth are mentioned as paid ; but, it is quite un¬ 
certain whether interest or an instalment of the principal is meant. The 
Atharvaveda contains prayers to Agni for absolution from sin arising oat 
of non-p^ymoiat of debt^^’^*^ and for release from debts incurred without 
intention of payment.®In another hymn of the Atharvaveda®the 
reciter prays to the two Apsaras (Ugrajit and Ugrampasya) for forgiveness 
for incurring debt in dice-play. Such prayers are really significant in as 
much as they show not only an advanced state of society with frequent 
occurrence of debt but also a corrupt state of affairs where people contracted 
debt with the intention of non-payment, though at the same time non¬ 
payment of debt was regarded as a sin which brought evil consequences in 
the next world. 

The state in relation to economic life —Before we conclude this 
chapter something may be said about the part the head of the state was 
expected to play in moulding the economic life of the people. The Coro¬ 
nation ritual proves beyond doubt that not only was it the duty of the 
ruler to protect the life and property of his subjects but also to promote 
their material welfare. Thus the priest during the Coronation ceremony 
addresses the ruler as follows ; 

“This is thy Sovereignty. Thou art the ruler, thou art 
controller, thou art firm and steadfast. 
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with kakara and ending with 
hakara if uttered thirty thonsand 
times would bring freedom from 
debt. Rig YIII. 30. 4 if uttered 
eight or twenty-eight times a day 
for sis months would bring free¬ 
dom from debt. The mantra 
(let AUaka, ‘2nd Adhyaya, loth 
Varga) beginning with “Casya 
nunam” if uttered with priyangu 
and honey will bring freedom from 
debt. 



Thee for land culture, thee for peace and quiet, thee for 
wealth, thee for increase of our substance.^"®* 

In the RSmayana we similarly find Rama asking Bharata whether the 
people are living happily in his kingdom ; whether the agrieulturist and 
the cowherd findlfavour in his sight; whether every day in the morning he 
watches from the balcony of his palace the prosperity of his subjects passing 
through the high roads ; whether royal forests and cattle are well-protected ; 
whether the forts are always filled with wealth, grains, weapons, water- 
appliances (jala-yantra), artisans and skilled archers ; whether his income is 
always greater than the expenditure ; whether the physicians and other 
notables are always kept in good humour by sweet words, gifts and 
honours .2 00 5 pt is thus evident that the economic side of national'’life was 
to receive its fullest attention from the head of the state. The ideal of 
happiness which the king prays to the gods for liis country to attain will be 
evident from the following hymn in connection with the Horse-sacrifice : 

“0 Brahman, let there be born in the kingdom the Brahmin illustrious 
for reHgious knowledge; let there be born the Rajanya, a skilled 
archer, piercing with shafts, a mighty warrior ; the cow giving abundant 
milk ; the ox good at carrying ; the swift courser ; the industrious woman. 
May Parjanya send rain according to our desire; may our fruit-bearinc^ 
plants ripen ; may acquisition and preservation of property be secured to 

We have evidence in the panygerics of rulers how the theoretical 
concept of royal duty was translated into practice. In the eulogy which a 
subject of Pariksit bestows, he makes particular mention of the fact that 
agriculture and cattle-rearing were in a prosperous condition, that tL 
subjects of Pariksit not only thrived weU but also lived in unbroken 
and happiness under his rule. ^ ° ° ’ peace 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Age of Gautama Buddha. 

(600 B.C.—321 B.C.) 

The chief sources of our knowledge of the economic conditions pre¬ 
vailing in this period are the Jatakas or the Birth-stories of Buddha and 
to a more limited extent the Vinaya and the Suttapitakas. It is true that the 
Jatakas are mere stories ; hut it is fairly clear that the folk in those tales 
have given them a parochial setting and local colour. And this evidence 
from the Jatakas is frequently borne out by the coincident testimony of 
other books not dealing with folk-lore. Of such books which furnish corro¬ 
borative evidence, the Sutras (specially the GrhyasUtras, Srautasutras 
and the Sutras of Papini) and the works of Oreek writers like Herodotus 
are important. Whatever may be the age of their representative works in 
their present form, the Sutras undoubtedly had their roots in a period at 
least as early as the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. The purpose of the 
Sutras, so called from the sutra which means a thread, is to afford a clue 
through the mazes of Brahminical learning contained in the BrShmanas and 
the earliest of them represent a phase which is transitional between the 
language of the Brahmapas and Classical Sanskrit as fixed by the 
grammarians. 

Towns —This period is marked by a remarkable growth of towns and 
the development of town-life which is so closely associated with the growth 
of industry and commerce. According to the Mahaparinibbana Sutta®”®* 
there were some “great cities (mahanagara) such as ChampS, Rajagrha, Sr2- 
vasti, Saketa, Kausamvi and Benares” as against “this little wattel and daub 
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town” of Kusinagara.” We get the following list of towns from the literature 
of this period (IjAlavi^ ° ^ = Sanskrit Atavi). It was situated near the bank 

of the Ganges on the way from^ Sravasti to Rajagrha and thirty-five yojanas 
away from Sravasti; (2) Andhapura on the bank of Telavahanada 
(3) Anupiya in Mallades'a (4) Aristapura in the Sivi country.^®^® 
It had four gates (5) Asitafijana ( 6 ) Assapura, a nigama in 

Anga;“®^®(7) Ayojjha = (Sans. AyodhyS) ( 8 ) Attaka in Anga;®”^® 

(9) Varanasi ( = Benares)AIt was surrounded by a wall,®°®° pierced 
by gates with watch-towers over themA®®^ It was served by a good 
system of drains^“ 2 ® through one of which a prince fled from the hands 
of the invadersA"®^ It was famous for her scents^®^® and textile fab¬ 
rics Bhadravatikii 52037 ^ppj Bhrgukachchha ;2028 ^p 2 ) Brahmot- 

tara A®®® (13) Champa, ancient capital of AngaA°®“ It was surrounded 
by a wall, pierced by gates with watch-towers over them ;2 03i Danta- 
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pura on the coast of Kalinga ;2 03 2 Pesaka in Sumbha kingdom; 
(16) Gambhirapattana, a port (17) Halidda-vainsa, a nigama in the 
Koliya country (18) Indapattha (19) Jetuttara in the ^ivi 
country.®®^® It Tvas surrounded by a wall pierced by gates 
(20) Kampilya, the capital of N. Pancbala (21) Kosamvi (Kau- 
samyi),®®®® the capital of Vatsaraja Udayana. According to Cu nnin gham 
it is modern Kosam on the bank of the Jumna, thirty miles N. W. of 
Allahabad. It was an important halting place both for goods and passengers 
coming to Magadha ; (22) Kapilarastu®®*® on the bank of the river Rohini 
100 miles north of Benares, birth-place of Gautama Buddha ; (23) Kita- 
giri3 04i nigama in the Kilsi kingdom ; (21) Kusinara®®*^ (= Kusanagara). 
It is modern Kasijr, 35 miles East of Gorakhpur. It was surrounded by a 
wall ^25) Kaveripattana in the Dravida country (26) Kajangala, 
It was the name of a city according to the commentator of Visa Jataka where 
there Was a vihsra at the time of Kasyapa Buddha ; (27) Kundiya 
Koli on the bank of the river B/Ohini, just opposite to Kapilavastu. 
Devadatta and Yasodhara belonged to the ruling family of this city ; (29) 
MadhurS (Mathura), capital*®*® of the Surasenas ; (30) Mahissati ;*®*^ 
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(31) MitMla (32) Nandana;®°*^ (33) Polasapura (34) Po- 

tana (35) Patitthana ( = Paitlian) ; (36) Pataliputtaka ;2062 ( 37 ) Potali 

in the Kasi kingdom 5 3 ( 38 ) Potali in Asraka kingdom.^"®^ Its gates 
are also referred to;^®®® (39) Roruka,2 0 5e capital of Sorira. It was an 

important centre of coasting trade ; (40) Ramanaka (41) Rajat^aha 

( = Rajagiha=205 8 j{,^jagrha ; (42) Slgala;2059 ( 43 ) gravasti,2060 capital 
of Uttara Kosala. It is modern Seth Mahetha in the Gonda district of 
U. P., ten miles north of Valaramapura, on the bank of the river Aciravati 
(modern Rapti). It gates are also referred to (41) SarnkasyS ( = Pali 
Samkissa).®"®*^ It is modern Samkisa on the Kali river in the Farakkabad 
district; (45) Sarnndhana in the Kasi kingdom ;2®63 ^ 43 ^ Sadamatta 
(47) Sakala^oo® in the land of the Madras ( = modern Sialkot) ; (48) 
Saketaaoe® (otherwise known as Ayodhya or Vis'ikhi) on the bank of 
the river Saraju in the Faizabad district; (49) Salstura ;2 06 7 SarkarS 
a nigama near Rajagrha;®®®® (51) Setavya 6 9 (52) Sagula; 2 o 7 o ( 53 ^ 
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stiin 3 ra®°’^ ; (54) Supparaka ; ^ 55 ^ Svativati in Chedi kingdom ;a‘> 5 r 3 

(56) Takkhasila (Taxila).®®’* Its gates are referred (57) Ujjain 

in Avanti;^°’® (58) Ukkattha (59) Uttara Mathurl ;207 8 (^ 00 ^ 

sail®®^^ ( = Pali Vesali). According to Cunningham it is modern Besara, 
20 miles north of Hajipur. It was surouncled by three walls each at a 
distance of one gabyuti (- two miles) pierced by three gates with watch- 
towers over them .2 08 0 yrith its suburbs of Kulluga and Ktindagama 
Vaisali was called Vaniyaglma according to Jaina tradition.^” 

(a) Origin of towns :—Some of these were in their beginnings mere 
villages and gradually developed into towns. In the Jayaddvisa Jitaka^osa 
we are told that a certain king made settlement on a certain mountain, 
brought virgin soil under cultivation by clearing off the jungles and 
bringing a thousand families with much treasure founded a big villa^^e. 
This village, we are told, grew into a town (Khullakalmhsa by name). 
The town of Kammasadamma also grew out of a village^®®^ The 
growth of villages into towns is further shown by the fact that some 
terms while generally meaning towns also mean villages e. g., kheta 
pattana, k?[rvata etc.^°®* In fact, one of the most potent factors which 
influenced the amalgamation of several villages into a city or a capital 
was the political condition of ancient India. Mr. Havelposs remarks 

“A natural consequence of the consolidation of Aryan tribal system into 
these larger states and kingdoms was the gradual development of the 
village settlements into larger towns and cities planned on the same prin- 
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ciples in which wards or village units, were grouped round the royal palace 
and the citadel.” 

Some of the towns were fortresses in the midst of a collection of 
villages and these fortresses grew into towns. According to the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta^*’®® Ajatasatru of Magadha built a fortress at Patali- 
grama to check the advance of the Vajjis. This village and the fortress 
grew up into the town of Pataliputra in the course of two generations.^®*’ 
The hill-fortress of Girivraja four miles and a half in circumference 
which was said to have been built by Mahagovinda, the architect also grew 
into a town. 

The necessity of a trading post led to the growth of many commercial 
towns in India also as in other countries. A centre of trade is very likely 
to be posted on or near by the well-known trade-routes of the Ancient 
World and Taxila is a case in point. “The valley in which the remains 
of Taxila lie is a singularly pleasant one, well-watered by the Haro river 
and its tributaries, and protected by a girdle of hills on the north 
and east by the snow-mountains of Hazra and the Murree ridge, on the 
south and west by the well-known Margalla spur and other lower emi¬ 
nences. This position on the great trade-routes which used to connect 
Hindusthan with Central and Western Asia, coupled with the strength 
of its natural defences, fertility of the soil, and a constant supply of 
good water readily accounts for the importance of the city in early 
times.”*®®® 

(6) Town-planning :—Though we have no detailed description of the 
town-plan in early literature the fragmentary evidences concur in 
describing an Indian city as surrounded by walls pierced by 
lofty gates and defended by a moat or even three moats; and as 
divided into different wards or quarters which were allotted 
to men of different castes and trades excepting the Chandalas who lived 
outside the city. In the Psndara Jataka*®*® we are told that one should 

aosa I. 26 -S. B. E., Vol. XL p.l8. aosa gjj. j Marsh;;!!— Guide to Taxi!t, 

B 0 8T V. A. Smith—Early History of pp. l—2 
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keep a secret carefully guarded in his mind just as a city is strongly guarded 
by being girt round by deep moats. In the Mahajanaka Jataka^°®® we 
are told that expert sthapati’s have built the walls, wards and places of the 
city of Mithila after proper calculation and measurement, have beautified 
it with gates (torana\ watch-towers (attSlakas) and well laid out (suvinyasta) 
roads and kutagSra’s made according to proper measurements (yathamana). 
Prom the Mahaunmarga Jataka**"®^ we learn that the king dug three moats 
round Mithila—a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dry moat. The city of 
KuhWati was surrounded by seven ramparts (vapra) with four gates.® 

The story of how king Pasenadi of Kosala was kept out of his capital by the 
stratagem of Digha Karayaua®®*® and how this made him lose his kingdom 
also proves the existence of completely walled up cities and of the stringent 
rules for closing the city-gates.®®®* Prom the Uvasagadasao we find that 
the ksatriya quarter of Vesali was different from that of the brahmins. 
From that Jatakas we learn of the ivory-workers* bazaar (danta-vithi),®®®® 
weavers’ place (palli)®®®® and vaisya quarter (vithi)®°®^ in Benares, 
florists’quarter (utpalavithi)®®®* and cooks’quarter®®®® in ^rlvasti. The 
evil consequence upon the corporate life of the city of segregating people 
into detached wards where they could be liable to develop different habits 
and customs was provided against by the composite wards or simple resi¬ 
dential blocks, by the establishment of temples in the centre with magni- 
ficient debating halls and rest-houses where all sorts of people congregated 
together irrespective of their caste. Moreover, caste-distinction prevented 
one thing ; it did not make poverty a crime and did not divide the city into 
two parts like the East End and the West End of London. 

(c) Corporate We in the toions :—As a matter of fact, we find a 
sturdy spirit of corporate life in these cities. In the Kandukapupa 
Jataka®*®® we find that by raising subscriptions (chhandaka), the 
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citizens of ^rSvasti used to supply food on certain occasions to 
the monks of the Buddhist saipgha in the city. Another 
example of such a corporate gift (gana-dana) by the citizens of Sravasti is 

given in the Susima Jataka®^"^ -where the question as to -whether the gift 

is to be made to the Tirtbikas or the Buddhists -was decided by majority 
vote (sainvahula). Such corporate gifts -were also made by the citizens of 
Benares® and Bajagrha.® ^ 

Rural Economy —Despite this remarkable growth of towns and the 
development of town-life the economy of India in this period, as in other 
periods, was mainly rural, based on a system of village-communities. Like 
the Jatakas the Dharmasutras also depict the life of the country as mainly 
rural. Cities are not ignored but despised. Apastamva®^®-* says “Let 
him avoid going into towns.” Baudhayana®^°® goes further and says “It is 
impossible for one to obtain salvation who lives in a town covered with 
dust.” Moreover, the Sutras do not prescribe any ceremony for urban life 
though there are many for agricultural life in the villages. The constant 
injunctions to sacrifice at a place where the four roads meet or near a hill 
etc., therefore, imply life in the villages rather than life in the towns.® 

{a) Origin and classificalion oj villages : Brom the evidences at 
our disposal we are able to distinguish three main types of villages 
in this period : (1) the ordinary agricultural village or mixed type 
(2) the special and suburban village or industrial type and (3) the 
border village or frontier type. The first type consisted of those 
villages which were ■ occupied by men of all castes and occupations and 
some of which were destined, in course of time, to grow into towns. The 
special and suburban type was occupied solely by particular communities, 
and some of them specialised in a particular branch of industry. We thus 
read of villages inhabited solely by hunters,®Chandala villages,®^®® 
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Brahmin villages,^a village of 500 robbers,^a village of carpen¬ 
ters® ^ ^ ^ and a village of 100 families of smiths.®The rise of these 
industrial villages in the suburban areas was partly due to the policy of 
segregation adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard to the 
people of the lower castes who were thus not allowed to live within 
the walls of the city. We find a Chandala village lying just 
outside the city of ITjjain.® ^ Chandala villages outside the city are also 
referred to in Amra®*^^* and Matanga®'^® Jatakas. A nisada village out¬ 
side Benares is referred to in Rohantamrga® ^ ^ ® and 8yama®’'^’ Jatakas. 
A nisida village near 8akula is mentioned in Khullahamsa Jataka.®^®-® 
The village containing 500 families of carpenters mentioned in the Alina- 
chitta Jataka® ^ ^ ® was situated near Benares. According to the UvSsaga- 
dasao®^®“ there were 500 potter-shops outside the town of PolSsapura. 
Apparently these formed a suburban village of potters. Indeed the very 
nature of these industrial villages made it essential that they should be 
near a town which alone can afford to give their inhabitants a good market 
for their labour or for the products of their labour. The third or border 
type of villages are frequently®^®^ referred to in the Jatakas. Thus the 
Sakuna and Kharamvara® ^ ® ® Jatakas refer to border villages in Kosala 
while the Masaka®^®® and the Mahlsvaroha®^*^ Jatakas refer to border 
villages in Kasi. The Mahavamsa also refers to such frontier villages 
founded by king Simhavahu of the Vanga country over which he placed a 
son of the princess’s uncle, commander in the army of the Vanga king.®^®® 
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It seoms that villages were sometimes founded for military purposes. In 
the Mahaunmirga Jataka®^“® we find that the king, previous to his starting 
on a military expedition gave orders to his minister to build villages 
on the line of march. The minister, after accomplishing his task and 
completing the arrangements informed the king : “Great king, wait not a 
moment on the road, but advance immediately. I have already built 
villages for you at intervals of seven yojanas, establishing halting places, 
and filled the hundreds of villages that are on the way with cloths and 
ornaments, food and drink. I have kept elephants, horses and vehicles 
ready for you in those villages.” These villages, were evidently utilised, 
subseq[uently to expedition, as resting places for caravans. 

(/v) Corporate ttillage-life —Over each village was the gama-bhojaka 
who was paid according to the KulSyaka Jataka^ ^^7 wine levied on 

each tub of wine (hence called chati-kahapana) and fines. According to 
Professor Phys Davids'^from the fact that the appointment of this 
officer is not claimed by the king until the later law-books it 
is almost certain that in earlier times the appointment was 
either hereditary or was conferred by the village council itself. 
The villages of the industrial type appears to have had an Alderman 
(Jettaka) as the head. Thus, for instance, the Sfichi Jataka®^29 
that there was a Jettaka at the head of the village of 1000 blacksmiths. 
The headman appears also to have been sometimes appointed by the 
king as the Kharamvara Jataka**^®® shows. Though we hear of the mis¬ 
conduct of some of the headmen as in the Kharamvara* 
and Grhapati Jatakas®*^®^ the villagers were not altogether 
powerless. Prom the Paniya Jataka®^®® we find that the headman 
who prohibited the slaughter of animals and the sale of wine in the village 
had ultimitely to rescind his orders on account of the protest of the 
villagers. Even whoa the headman was a nominee of the king the villagers 
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had a voice in the management of their afPairs.®^^^ In fact they met 
to confer with the gimabhojaka and carried the upshot of their counsels into 
effect. The Mahasvaroha Jataka®^^* tells us that the thirty villagers of a 
border village met togther to transact the business of the place. The Kul3- 
yaka Jataka® ^ ® ® tells us that the members of the thirty-five families of a 
village met in the middle of the village to transact the affairs of the village. ^ ^ ® * 
We are further told that they went about the village with axes and 
clubs. With the clubs, they would roll out of the way stones that lay on the 
four highways and other roads of the village. The trees that would strike 
against the axle of chariots, they cut down ; rough places they smoothed 
down; cause-ways they built; dug water tanks and built a hall but they 
wanted to put a pinnacle on it. They found it in the possession of a lady 
from whom they could not buy for want of money. But the lady gave it to 
them when they agreed to make her a partner in their work. The 
Losaka®^^’ and Takka®^®® Jatakas give us the story of the establish¬ 
ment of a village-school and the construction of a hut for the teacher at the 
instance of the villagers. In the Grahapati Jataka®^3» ^jiat the 

villagers contracted a loan (of an old ox) from the gSmabhojaka. In the 
Mahaunmarga Jataka^^*” a krdSsala, a p3nthasala and a vicarasalS) were 
constructed by raising public subscriptions from the villagers.® Such 
co-operative undertakings by villagers are confirmed by the later 
evidence of Kautilya’s Arthsiistra. 
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The corporate character of villages is equally evident as much from the 
fact that the village elders administered justice in petty cases as from the 
fact that fines were sometimes imposed on the village as a corporate 
whole.® 

Land System —The village arrangements remained practically the 
same as at the end of the previous period. In the centre was the inhabited 
portion containing the homestead of the villagers. Around this inhabited 
portion was the arable ground (khetta) the limits of which might be extended 
by fresh clearing of forest land.®^*® The majority of the holdings were 
were probably small, though estates of 1000 karisas®^** also occur in the 
Jatakas ^®*5 and in the Vinaya.®^^® According to Baudhliyana an ideal 
economic holding seems to have been a portion of land measuring six 
nivartanas which should be kept free from taxes on the ground that this 
much is necessary to support a family. Nivartana was used in the sense of 
vrtti or allowance or livelihood; so an area of laud sufficient to support 
one man from its produce was called nivartana. Around the villao'e 

O 

lay its grazing pastures of herds of cattle. In the earlier periods the pasture 
does not appear to have been organised in any particular way. In the 
Jstakas, however, we come across an indirect reference to an enclosed 
pasture. In the Dhumkari Jataka,® for instance, we read : ‘A Brahmin 
goatherd took a flock of goats and making a pen in the forest, kept them 
there.’ According to Gautama®^*® unenclosed land was used by aU for 
grazing cattle, obtaining firewood, gathering flowers and getting fruits. 

(a) Was there state-landlordism ?—We have seen that in 
the previous periods while the king had absolute right of disposal 
of his own lands, he had, if any at all, at that remote age, very limited 
rights over the land of his subjects or clansmen. The Jstakas also very 
clearly distinguish private land from royal domain. Thus we were told in the 
Salikedara Jataka :®^*® ‘Once upon a time, a king named Magadha reigned 
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in E.3jagrha. At that time there stood a Brahmin village named Salindiya, 
towards the north-east as you go out of the city. In this north-eastern 
district was property (cultivable fields) belonging to Magadha (Magadha- 
khettam) A Brahmin named Kosiyagotta belonging to this village appears 
to have taken lease of one thousand karisas out of that royal domain and 
sowed paddy in it.’^^®® The Jayaddisa Jataka^^®^ shows us one of the ways 
in which royal domain increased by way of colonisation. The Kurudharma 
Jstaka^^®® draws a distinction between the land of the king (ranno 
santakam) and the land of the ordinary land-holders (kutumbassa santakam). 
The Dharmasutras also distinguish royal domain from private land. Thus 
says Vasistha”® “A pledge, a boundary and the property of minors, an 
open deposit, a sealed deposit, women, the property of a king and the wealth 
of a s'rotriya are not lost by being enjoyed by others.” 

(6) Private ownership of land —As to vastu and the arable land private 
ownership was fully established. Gautama^ recognises this private 
property in land when he says “Animals, land and females are not lost by 
possession of another.” The Jatakas abound in references to the kutimvaka 
or kutamvika. They seem to be private landowners.’*^®® 

As regards the mode of acquisition of property the Gautama Dharma- 
sutra**^®® lays down that‘a man becomes owner by inheritance, purchase, 
partition, seizure or finding.’ Acceptance is an additional mode of acquisi¬ 
tion for a brahmin, conquest for a ksatriya and gain by labour for a 
vaisya or sudra. It is true that many of these ways of acquiring wealth 
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relate to moveable property, but it is also clear that immovable property 
like land may be acquired by inberitance and succession, which involve 
acquisition by partition and acceptance of dowry; by purchase, which 
implies commerce ; by conquest and occupation or valour; and by acceptance 
of gifts in return for instructing a pupil. Land thus acquired might, at 
least in the kingdom of Magadha, be given away and in that of Kosala be 
sold. In the former case a Brahmin landowner (Kosiyagotta by name) offers 
1000 karisas of land as a gift to the Buddha who, however, accepted only 
eight karisas donations of pleasure-gardens to the 

Buddhist Order by the physician Jivaka at Eajagrha, by the courtesan 
Amvapali in Vais'ali and above all by the merchant Anathapindada at 
Srlvasti.®^®® As regards the sale of land we are told in theChulla- 
vagga**^®® that the merchant Anathapindada entangles an unwilling noble 
(prince Jeta) in the sale of a park. And in the law books we read that land 
might be let against a certain share of the produce.®^®® 


In proving property, documents, witnesses and possession are admitted 
as proof of title by Vasistha^ 18 1 and if the documents conflict, the state¬ 
ments made by old men, by guilds and corporations are to be relied 
upon.®!®® Vasistha gives some good provisions 

evidence in disputes regarding immovable property.^ ie 3 Gautama® 1 ®^ and 
Vasistha® 1 ® ® give the law of acquiring property by usage. The following 
eight things used by another for ten years continuously, are lost to the 
owner : ancestral property, a purchased article, a pledged property given to 
a wife by her husband’s family, a gift property received for performing a 
sacrifice, the property of reunited co-partners and wages. A pledo-e a 
boundary, property of minors, an open deposit, a sealed deposit, female 
slaves, the property of a king and the wealth of a s'rotriya are not lost by 
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being enjoyed by others. Animals, land and females are not lost by pos¬ 
session of another. According to Vasistha® property entirely given up 
by its owner goes to the king who is enjoined to administer the property of 
widows and minors. 

(c) Lavo of Inheritance —From the very modes of acquisition it follows 
that the laud under private owners could pass from generation to generation 
under the customary rules of inheritance and succession. The rules of 
inheritance supplied by the SQtras make sapindas the heirs after or in 
default of sons. The sapinda here is oae within six degrees and is a male 
only. The widow is excluded and the daughter according to Apastamva, 
inherits only in default of sons, teacher or pupil.® The nuptial presents 
and ornaments of a wife were inherited by the daughters.®*®® Probably 
the general rule anticipates not the death of the owner but a division of 
property among the sons during his lifetime. The king inherits in default 
of the others named and some say that among the sons only the eldest 
inherits. These rules are sufficiently vague but local laws are also provided 
for in the additional rules : “In some countries gold or black cattle or 
black produce of the earth (grain or iron ?) is the share of the eldest.’***®® 
Then in regard to what the wife receives, the Sutra leaves it doubtful 
whether the rule “the share of the wife consists of her ornaments and 
wealth received from her relations according to some (authorities)” is to be 
interpretted in such a manner that ‘according to some’ refers only to the 
last clause or to the whole. ‘‘What is obvious” says Mrs. Rhys Davids®*®® 
“is that the whole matter of inheritance was not yet regulated by any general 
state-law. Different districts of India have different laws of inheritance. 
BaudhSyana treats the subject of inheritance first under the head of impu¬ 
rity where he says that sapindas inherit in default of nearer relations and 
sakulyas (remoter relations) in default of sapindas ; but afterwards he adds 
that the eldest son in accordance with the quotations cited by Apastamva 
may receive the best chattel or the father may divide equally between the 
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sons. Here also the fact that the same subject is treated in different sec¬ 
tions shows that as yet the matter of civil law was not treated systemati¬ 
cally but incidentally.” Nevertheless we can partially reconstruct the law 
of inheritance as it prevailed in those days. According to Baudhayaua, of 
the fourteen kinds of sous, aurasa (legitimate), putriklputra (son of an ap¬ 
pointed daughter), ksetraja (bastard) datta (adopted), krtriina (made) 
gudhaja (secretly born) and the apaviddha (abandoned by the parents) were 
entitled to inheritance. The next .six, kTnina (son of aii unmarried 
daughter), punarbhava (son of a re.narried female), swayandatta (self-given 
son) and nisada (son of a twice-l)orn father in a sudra mother) were regarded 
as members of the family. The last PaiM^Ira was not even regarded as a 
member of the family, flautama names twelve kinds of sons of whom 
aurasa, the ksetraja, datta, krtima, gudhaja and apaviddha can inherit while 
kanina, sahoda (son of a pregnant bride), punarbhava, putrik.Tputra, 
swayamdatta and krita (purchased) cannot inherit though they are main¬ 
tained as members of the family. Vasistha regards aurasa, ksetraja, putri- 
kSputra, punarbhava, k.Tiiitia and gudhaja as heirs while sahoda, datta, krita, 
swayamdatta, apaviddlia and nisfida cannot inherit exc(3pt when there are 
no legitimate heirs of the llrst six classes above mentioned.^ ^ ^ * Apastamva 
who flourished a few centuries later recognised the av\rasa sous alone as the 
legitimate heir, for, the recognition of other sons as heirs co ild not bo 
allowed among sinful men of his age.^^^^ Yet the ancient customs did not 
die out soon. 

Gautama, the earliest law-giver of this age seems to have favoured parti¬ 
tion of an estate, for, “in partition there is an increase of spiritual 
merit.”®According to him, the eldest son should get, as an additional 
share, a twentieth part of the estate, some animals and a carriage, the middle¬ 
most son shall get sheep, grain, utensils, a house, a cart and some animals and 
then the remaining property is equally divided. Or, Gautama would allow 
the eldest son two shares and the remaining sons one share each. Or, they 
may take one kind of property by choice according to seniority ; or the 
special shares may be adjusted according to their mothers.^^ Vasistha 
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allows the eldest son to have a doable share and a little kine and horses ; 
the middle-most gets utensils and furniture, the youngest takes the goats, 
sheep and honse.®^’® Baudhayana allows all the children to take equal 
shares or the eldest son to take one-third in excess.^ 

The property of unreunited brothers, dying without issue goes to the 
eldest brother; the property of a reunited co-parcener goes to the co¬ 
parcener ; what a learned co-parcener has acquired by his own labour may 
be withheld from his unlearned co-parceners and unlearned co-parceners 
should divide their acquisitions equally. 

A brahmin’s son by a ksatriya wife, if the eldest, shares equally with a 
younger brother by a bralimin wife. The sons of a ksatriya by a vaisya 
wife share equally. The son by a sudra wife, if virtuous, is maintained, 
while even the son of a wife of equal caste does not inherit, if he be living 
unrighteously.According to Baudhlyaua*^^’® the sons of wives of differ¬ 
ent castes will take four, three, two and one shares according to the order 
of castes. According to Vasistha^^**^ if a brahmin has sons by brahmin, 
ksatriya and vaisya wife, the first gets three shares, the second two and 
the third one share, .\pastainva, however, protests against such unequal 
division of property and declares that all the virtuous sons should inherit 
but he who spends money unrighteously shall be disinherited, though he be 
the eldest son.“^®^ 

Ordinarily the heirs should pay the debts of a deceased person. But 
the money due to the parents of a bride, immoral debts and fine shall 
not devolve upon the sons of a debtor.® ^ ® ® 

(d) Land revenue : (i) the amount of the royal share —The Jatakas 

make it clear that in the monarchies the king had a right to a portion of 
the produce of the soil. In the Kurudharma Jataka®^®® a person having 
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carelessly plucked a handful of corn from his own field regrets : “From 
this field I have yet to give the king his due, and I have taken 
a handful of corn from an untithed field.” The exact share of 
the king is not known. Baudhiyana®^®* prescribes one-sixth of the 
income of the subjects as the pay of the king. According to 
Vasistha®^®® the the royal share is a sixth part of the wealth of 
the subjects. According to Gautama®^®® cultivators must pay to the 
king a tax amounting to one-tenth, one-eighth or one- sixth of the produce. 
This difference in the royal share was due probably to the differences in 
the nature of the soil. A great deal also depended on the whim of the 
king, for, he seems to have exercised the right of increasing the taxes 
at will®^®’ or of remitting them.* Again according to Vasistha*^®® 
no taxes are to be paid on the usufruct of river, dry grass, forest, (places 
of) combustion and mountains. 

(ji) Land survey —^For the purpose of an accurate realisation of 
revenue land surveys were also made. In the Kama Jataka*^®® we find 
the royal officers taking a survey of the fields. In the Kurudharma 
Jataka*^*^ we read that one day the Rajjugahakamachcha (literally the 
rope-holding minister) was measuring a field by tying a rope to a stick 
and giving one end of the rope to the owner of the field to hold, while 
himself keeping the stick into his own hand. The rope-holding minister 
(or surveyor) happened to put the stick in a crab’s hole with the crab in¬ 
side, whereupon he thought: ‘If I put the stick into the hole, the crab in the 
hole will be hurt; if I put it on the other side the king’s property will 
lose ; and if I put it on this side, the farmer will lose.’ 


(iit) Land revenue administration local officials who carried 

on the civil, judicial and military administration appear also to have carried 


on the work of collecting the revenue. 
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maintained a body of ofldcials who co-operated with the local bodies in this 
respect. In the Jataka period Northern India was divided into sixteen 
independent states (solasamahajanapadsni).®^** Some of these states 
were organised into provinces under viceroys and the province into districts 
(janapada) and villages. Thus the Kama Jiitaka*^®® tells us that a prince, 
having at first no desire to rule his kingdom, left it but later on became 
greedy and won over a village. Then he wanted to have the janapada and the 
viceroyalty (uparajjam) as well. The Mahaswapna Jataka** ^^ also refers 
to kingdom (ratta), district (janapada) and village (gama) in successive 
order. From the Kharamvara Jataka^ ^ ® ® we find that the revenue specially 
from the distant border villages was collected by an amaohcha. According 
to Apastamva**^®® the king should appoint men of the first three castes 

who are pure and truthful over villages and towns.(and) shall make 

them collect the lawful taxes. The royal share known as vaU was collected 
generally in kind. The produce of the field was taken to the public granary 
for the excision of the royal tithe before being taken to the barns of the 
respective owners. Such public granaries were in charge of officers who 
are aptly called Drona-mapaka mahamatto. In the Kurudharma Jataka** 
we art told that sitting at the door of the granary he caused to be 
measured the king’s share of the produce. The tax was collected 
by officials called Valisadhaka and Bljakammika.** Though the vali 
was usually paid in kind, cash payment was not altogether unknown. 
Thus the Vardhaki-s'ukara Jataka®^®® records the gift of the sata- 
sahassutthayikam KasigSmam [a village of Kasi yeilding 100,000 (kahapanas) 
as revenue]. The Av5rya Jataka**®®® also refers to a village yielding the 
same amount. 


Agricnlture —^Most of the arable land was cultivated by peasant- 
proprietors (khettapati, vatthupati) and cultivation of lands by peasants 
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for princes was regarded as a mark of social decay.^^®^ From the Maha 
vagga 2 202 ^.0 learn that Buddhist samghas sometimes cultivated lands 
belonging to private persons and used to get half of the produce as their 
share or sometimes let out their own lauds in lieu of half of the produce. 
“Of the seedlings belonging to the Samgha, grown upon private ground, 
half the produce, 0 Bhikkhus, you may have, when you have given a 
part to the private owner. Of seedlings belonging to private persons 
grown up on the ground, the property of the Satugha, you may have the 
use, when you have given a part to the owner.” 

(a) Agricnltiiral operation:^: In the Suttanipata we have the story 
of Kasi Bharadwaja where we find mention of the plough (nangala), the 
oxen-team, the yoke (yuga) and the goad (pacana). The ^akuna Jataka®^®^ 
describes the successive stages of agriculture. In it we are told that 
when a Buddhist monk asked the villagers to biiild a house for him the 
latter agreed to do so after the rains have come and watered their fields ; 
when the rains came and watered their fields they agreed to build 
the house for the monk after sowing the seeds ; when seeds were sown they 
agreed to do the monk’s work after enclosing their fields ; when their 
fields were fenced, they agreed to do the monk’s work after clearing up 
the weeds in their fields ; when the weeds were cleared up they agreed 
to do the monk’s work after reaping the harvest ; when the harvest 
was reaped, they agreed to do the monk’s work after the corn had been 
threshed on the threshing floor ; in this way the work of building a house 
for the monk was indefinitely put off. In the Ghullavagga^ 2 “ Mahanama 
the Sakyan thus describes the farming operations : “Fii-st you have to 
get your fields ploughed. When that is done, you have to get the water 
let down over them. When that is done, you have to get the water let 
off again. When that is done, you have to get the weeds pulled up. When 
that is done, you have to get crops reaped. When that is done, you 
have to get the crops carried away. When that is done, you have to get 
it arranged in bundles. When that is done, you have to get it trodden out. 
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When that is done you have to get the straw picked out. When that is 
done, you have to get all the chaff removed. When that is done, you have 
to get it winnowed. When that is done, you have to get the harvest 
garnered. When that is done, you have to do just the same the next 
year and the same all over again the year after”. The Uraga Jataka 
(No. 351.) refers to the custom of maid-servants bringing food to the 
cultivators workin" in the field. 

O 

• (d) Proiectio'i of the crops : In the lligvedic period the cultivators 

kept away birds from the corn fields by making din and noise.®®®® 
But in this period as the i^llikedara Jataka®®®® s’lows, nets made of the 
hair of horse’s tail were used for catching birds that used to eat up the 
crops. The Mahavagga (I. 50) even refers to the use of scare-crows. In 
the Laksana Jiitaka®®®'^ wo find that to kill the deer which used to eat up 
the harvest, the cultivators used to dig up pits, place snares, fix stakes and 
pasilna yanta (stone-made instruments to catch beasts). 

(c) Ceremonies connected loith ogricuUnre :—^For success in agricul¬ 
ture the Grhyasutras prescribe a number of ceremonies. Thus there is a 
rite for ploughing when sacrifice is made to asani ^thunderbolt) and to Sita 
(furrow) as well as to Arada, Anghli, Parjanya, Indra and Bhaga with 
similar offerings on the occasion of the threshing floor sacrifice, when one 
reaps the harvest or sows the seeds, all portraying the life of the agriculturist 
who also offers a sacrifice at mole-heaps to Akhurlija, the king of moles.®®®® 

(d) Rainfall : —The North-western part of the country seems to have 
enjoyed sufficient rainfall. Aristobulus®®®® recorded that rains began when 
the European army reached Taxila in the spring of 326 B. C. and became 
continuous with the prevalence of the monsoon, all the time they were 
marching eastward along the foothills of the Himalayas. When the Greeks 
looked round upon the features of the country India seemed, before anything 
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else to be the land of rivers.®®^® Megasthenes mentions 68 rivers of •which 
thirty-five names are preserved and are still recognisable to-day.®® 

(e) Irrigation :—Despite this natural supply of water various methods 
of irrigation were also known. From the Dharmapada®®^® it appears that 
the boundaries of each house-holder’s plot of arable land were made by 
channels dug for co-operative irrigation. These dmding ditches, rectangular 
and curvUinear, were likened to a patch-work robe, prescribed by the Buddha 
as a pattern for the uniform of his order.®®^® The Kama Jataka®®^* » 

speaks of a brahmin making little embanked squares for water. We also 
hear of the rivers being dammed for the purpose of irrigation. We thus 
read in the Kunala Jataka : 2 a i s “The Sakyas and the Koliyans had the 
river Rohini which flows between the cities of Kapilavastu and Kolia, 
confined by a single dam and by means of it cultivated their crops. In the 
month of Jettamula when crops began to flag and droop, the labourers from 
both the cities assembled together. Then the Koliyans said ‘Should this 
water be drawn off on both sides it will not prove sufficient for both us and 
you. But our crops will thrive with a single watering, give us then the 
water.” 

(/) Cultivated plants —The Grhyasutras prove that there were two 
harvests a year and that the people long realised the advantages of a rotation 
crops in that a season of barley was succeeded by one of rice.®®^® As to " 

the cultivated plants we find the names of (1) vrihi (rice)®®i’ (2) gandha- 
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sali® ® ^ ® (3) chlnaka*^^ ^® (4) tandula®® ^® (5) syamaka^ ^ ® ^ ( 6 ) yava®^^ ^ 

(7) godhama^^^^ ( 8 ) mudga^^®^ (9) masa^^^® and (10) sugarcane.®^^® 

The Jatakas^®^^ refer to the parnikas who used to earn their living by 
growinsf srreen veoretables on their fields. Amonoj the opi-een veoretables we 
find the mention of ( 1 ) gourd (alavu)^^^® ( 2 ) pumpkin (kusmanda,^^ vali- 
ya )2 2 3 o ^ 3 ^ cucumber®(4) ervaruka (a kind of cucumber) 2232 (^ 5 ^ yag- 
dummura (a kind of fig)®^^^ ( 6 ) garlic®(7) radish (mula)®®^® ( 8 ) a 
kind of sweet potatoes (mlluvl)®®^® and (9) pot-herbs or esculent vegetables 
(saka).®®®^ The Viswantara Jataka®®®® refers to karoti ( = raijamasa = 
Bengali varbati) and to kalamvi. The leaves of a shrub (gulma) called 
kara®®^® and of Indravaruni tree®®*® were taken by the people after 
boiling them. Among different varieties of kanda (bulbous or tuberous 
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roots) the Takkala®®^^ and Viswantara Jatakas®®*® mention (1) takkala 
(2) alupa (3) viralika and (4) kalamva which according to the commentator 
are (1) pindalu (2) alukanda (3) riralavalli kanda and (4) talakanda 
respectively. 

Of oil-bearing plants sesamum^^^* and mustard are frequently 
mentioned. Among spices the Jatakas refer to (1) ildraka (ginger)®®^® 
(2) jiraka (cumin-seed)®®*® (3) marica®®*’ and (4) pippali (pepper).^^*® 

Of colour-hearing plants indigo®®*^ was the most important. 

As to fibrous plants karpasa is mentioned for the first time in the Asva- 
layana Srautasutra.®®®® Herodotus also speaks of the cotton plant as yield¬ 
ing vegetable wool “surpassing in beauty and quality the wool of sheep and 
the Indians wear clothing from these trees.”® ® ® ^ Prom the Mahavagga we 
learn that Simula or cotton silk mentioned in the Jatakas®®®® was used in 
the preparation of quilts (tulika) stuffed with cotton-wool. Sana (Crotalaria 
Junica) is mentioned in the Sliakhyayana Grhyasutra®®®® and in the sutras 
of Panini. Linen flax (Linum Usitatissimum) was also known.®®®* Makaci, 
a kind of fibre with which strainers were made is mentioned in the Vslo- 
daka Jataka. ® ® ® ® 


Forests and their economic importance— The forests continued as 
in the earlier periods to serve the purpose of natural pastures. “The 
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Bodhisattva had a herdsman who when the corn was growing thick, 
drove his cows to the forest and kept them there at a shieling.”®^®® 
Secondly, they supplied the people with wild rice^**®’ and esculent vege¬ 
tables. ® ^ ® ® In the third place, the forests were a perennial source of 
supply of fuel and timber.^®®® In the fourth place, the forests supplied 
the people with aloe (aguru),^^®® bdellium (guggulu),^^®^ spikenard 
(naladi),^^®^ camphor (karpura),®®®® liquorice (yastimadhu),®®®^ costus 
(kustha),^^*® lac (laiksa),2266 of a yak,^^®’ ivory^^®® and sandal¬ 

wood.^^®® Sandalwood-powder used by ladies as a toillete for the 
breasts,®'^’'® essence of sandalwood (candanasara)^^^ and sandalwood 
oii2 27 2 -were highly prized. In the fifth place, the forest-tracts served as 
habitations for certain classes of people. According to the Paucha-upsattha 
Jataka®^’® people who had curbed their worldly desires inhabited these 
regions. The Sutras®®’^ also describe different classes of hermits 
living in these forests. The forests were also the habitations of 
the Ataviyas who appeared to have been fully acquainted with the 
forest-paths and used to hire themselves out as guides to cara- 


a*B* Vi^wasabhanjana Jataka (No. 93); 
Sandhibheda Jataka (No. 349). 
ValSha^va (No. 196) ; Palana (No. 
368); Vi^wantara (No. 517). In the 
VWwantara Jataka -wild rice of two 
different kinds is mentioned (1) 
Swayam Satika = Pali Samsadija. 
According to commentator it is 
otherwise known as Snkara^ali (2) 
Prasatika = Pali Pasadiya. 

3 3 58 Parnika’ Jataka (No. 102). 

3389 Alinacitta Jataka (No. 156). 

3 36 0 Bhallatika (No. 504) ; Khandahala 
(No. 542); Vi^wantara (No. 547). 

336 1 Matanga Jataka (No. 497); Vi^wan- 
tara Jataka (No. 547). 

3363 Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

336 8 Vi4wantara Jataka (No. 547); 
Audhabhuta Jataka (No. 62). 


336 6 ViSwantara Jataka (No. 547). 

Ibid. 

336 6 NyagrodhamTga Jataka (No. 12) ; 
Kshantivadi (No. 313); Suvarna- 
mrga (No. 359) ; Vidnrapandita 
(No. 545). 

336 7 NyagrodhamTga Jataka (No. 12). 
3*68 Kasaya Jataka (No. 221). 

3 3® 6 Kunala Jataka (No. 536); Vi^wantara 
Jataka (No. 547). 

9370 KuSa Jataka (No. 537). 

3371 Kurudharma Jataka (No. 276). 

3 37 3 Ku^aJataka (No. 537). 

3 37 3 Ifo. 490. 

3 37 4 Apastamva, II.9.13 (=» S. B. B., Vol. 
II. p. 123. ; Baudhayana, III. 3 
( = S. B. B., Vol. XIV. p. 291 ff.; 
Gantama, III. 2 (=> S. B. B., Vol# 
II. p. 192). 


« 



vans.^'^^^ Lastly, some of the forest-tracts were extremely valuable 
for their supply of elephants. The earliest reference to elephant-forests 
( matahgaranya ) is probably in the Mahavagga. “ ^ ® The Majjhima 
Nikaya also refers to elephant-preserves (nagavana),^®^ ^ 

The various useful trees known to the people of this period 
are:—(1) Tiriti^*^^® =Tirita of Amara (2) Sallaki.^^^® According to 
the commentator it is Indrasala tree (= Boswellia Thurifera). From 
its extract (niryyasa) a scent called lavan or kundurli was prepared 
(3) Karjmra (camphor)^(4) Khadira®^*^ from which we get catechu 
(5) Bhanga^^®® from which a narcotic (hemp) is obtained (6)Asvakarna^^®® 
(7) Asvattha2284 (g) Palasa^aas Tvaksara {bamhoo )®286 (^q) Kutaja'^287 
(11) Visa®^®® (12) Simula (silk-cotton tree)^*^®® (13) Sala"^®® (14) Tilaka^®®^ 
(15) Soubhahjana ( = Sajina)®2®® (16) Vanina^ 2 ®® (17) Vurjja (Birch)®^®* 
(18) Vcdisa^®®® (19) Vciiu^®®® (20) Muchakunda^^aT ( 2 I) Picu- 


Kshurapra Jataka (No. 265); 
Jayaddvisa (No. 513). 

X. 3. 1. 

See Kpigrapbica ludioa, Vol. II. 
p. 265). 

Knnala Jataka (No. 535). 

337 9 Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547); Matr- 

posaka Jataka (No. 455). 

3 330 AndhabLuti Jataka (No. 62); Vi4- 
wantara (No. 547). 

4 Kandagalaka Jataka (No. 210) ; Vi^- 
wantara (No. 547). 

Sedhabuojana Jataka (No. 535), 

2 38 3 Kakkara Jataka (No. 209) ; Vi^wan- 
tara (No. 547). 

Sainkalpa Jataka (No. 210) ; Palana 
(No. 305) : Sndhabhojana (No. 535); 
Vi^wantara (No. 547). 

338 6 Palana Jataka (No. 305); Palana (No. 

368) ; Vi4wantara (No. 547). 

338S Tvaksara Jataka (No. 368). 

** 8 '' Matg)ojaka Jataka (No. 455); Ku- 

nala (No. 536) ; Vi^wantara Jataka 
(No. 547). 


3388 JJatrpojaka Jataka (No. 455). 

**80 Khullanarada Jataka (No. 477). 

Bhallatika (No. 504) ; Champeya 
(No. 506) ; Nalinika (No. 526) ; 
Sudhabhojana (No. 535) ; Kunala 
(No. 536) ; Vihvantara ("No. 547). 
3391 Naliuika (No. 526) ; Sudhabhojana 
(No. 535) ; Kunala (No. 536^ ; 
Vidurapandita (No. 545). 

* 8 "* Sudhabhojana (No. 535) ; of. Aksiva 
= Sajina in Vi^wantara Jataka 
(No. 547) ; Sovanjana = Sajina in 
Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 
Sudhabhojana (No. 535); Karerl- 
Varuna in Vi^wantara (No. 547). 
Sudhabhojana (No 535); Kunala 
(No. 5:36) ; Nalinika (No. 526). 
Sudhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 

» 8 »'> Ibid. 

Sndhabhojana Jataka (No. 535) ; 
Vidurapandita (No. 545) ; Mnchi- 
linda = Mnchaknnda in Knnala 
Jataka (No. 536). 
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^4 
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manda (-Neem)"^”* (22) KuraTalia»»» (23) Chetasa>»o» ( 2 d) Ba- 
3 uda 2 3 0i (_Sanskrit Vanjula) (25) Punnaga^^oa (26) Priyaka^^os (^pjyj 

’, 2 ,?? Asana»««‘ (28) Sarala^"” (Pine) (29) Ksmgula (.K 3 & 
|ura) (30) Padmaka^s”’ (81) Beyadaru”o« ( 32 ) Kakudha { = 

Kakubha = Arjuna)<'a<'= (33) KachcMkSra«'» ( 8 d) Tdua ( = Toon)>sn 
(85)Kanavera(=KaraTira)»>i« (36) Karandaka“i3 (37) Koridjrai'si* 
( 88 ) Anangana”'® (39) AnaTa)>>3-« (40) Surachira'su (m Bliayim»3i> 
42 Dhanukrtrika3»-» (43) Tiilisa (-Tali.Pamyalri)«»o ( 44 ) Kottaas., 

(43) Saptaparn;»3J!i ( 45 ) Uparibhadra»>3a ( 47 ) Karajfla ( = Karafijaka=Dal- 
bergea Arbo,-ea)’3a. ( 48 ) Bhara.^aa it is called Bhao tree in Orissa and in 
the Santhal Pargannas (49) Bh5tri«3«e (50) Vallika”a 7 (51) Putranjwa« 2 s 
(o 2 ) Kosamvaaaas ( 53 J SomaTrksaaaso ( 54 ) Pahgnra»s3i ( 36 ) Mah 3 - 


Pali Paohimanda (Pichumanda 
Jataka (No. 310). 

Kunala Jataka (No. 536); gveta- 
puspa Jhinti - Knravaka while 
pitapaspa Jhinti »=Karuntaka. 

Ibid. 

^- 0 ^ Ibid. 

Ibid. ; Viiwantara Jataka (No. 547). 
Kunala Jataka (No. 536) ; Asana- 
Pija^ala iu Vi^wantara (No. 547) ; 
cf. Ajarkarna = Prya^ala in V«wan- 
tara (No. 547). Piya§ala = Pentap- 
tera tomentosa, 

Knnala Jataka (No. 536). 

Ibid.; Viiwantara Jataka (No. 547). 
Kunala Jataka (No. 536). 

Ibid., Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 
Knnala Jataka (No. 536). 

Ibid.; Yi^wantara (No. 547) ; cf 
Kaknda in Yi^wantara (No. 547) 
Ibid. ' 

Knnala Jataka (No, 536). 

Ibid. 

Yi^wantara (No. 547). It may be 
Kuruntaka of Amara ; cf, Koranda 
of Knnala Jataka (No. 536). 


Yi^wantara (No. 547 ); KunSla 
Jataka (No. 536). 

** 1 ® Knnala Jataka (No. 536). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. ; cf. Bhaginimala in Vidnra- 
pandita Jataka (No. 545). 
asio Knnala Jataka (No. 536). According 
to the commentator it is the same 
as Dhanupatali. 

Knnala Jataka (No. 536); Vi5wan- 
tara Jataka (No. 547). 

Knnala Jataka (No. 536). 
asaa Yidnrapandita Jataka (No. 545); 

Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 
as as Yidnrapandita Jataka (No. 545). 
TJparibhadra—Bhadraka -i either 
Devadarn or Kadamva, 
a3ad Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

“®*® Spandana Jataka (No. 475 ); 

Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 
as as Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

®®»^ Ibid. Yallika — Yallataka (?). 
as as Yiiwantara Jataka (No. 547). 
asao Ibid. 

Bsso Ibid. Somavrksa=Soma plant (?). 
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nama®®*® (56) Svetaparni®®®® (57) ^vetaguru®®®* (58) JatSmSmsi*®®® 
(59) Nilapuspl®®®® (60) Svetavari**®®’ (61) Kateruha®®®® (62) Tulasi 

plant®®®® (63) Asltaru®®'*‘® (61) Katamala (Viswantara Jataka) = KrtamSla 
of Amara = Sonali) (65) Cocha (Kunala Jataka). According to Amara 
it belongs to the‘guratvak’species ( 66 ) Phanijjaka (Viswantara Jataka) = 
Phanijjhaka of Amara. According to Amara it belongs to the ‘Jamvira’ 
species and (67) Kakkola from which a gandhadravya was prepared. 

Among the flower plants and trees the following are mentioned in the 
literature of this period :—^(1) Kusumbha (safflower)® (2) Karnikitra = 
TJddalaka = Sonali = Casia fistula 2349 ^ 3 ^ Kantakuranda ®343 Kim- 
suka 2 3 44 ( 5 ^ Kadamva ®®^® ( 6 ) Ankola = 2340 Ankolaka = Ankolla = 
Ankola = Ankotha (?) of Amara. According to the author of Flora Indica 
it is Bengali Akarakantha. (7) Sattali (Pali) = Sans. Saptali = Bengali 
Navamalika ( 8 ) Madhavi ®®^® (9) Yuthika (10) Lodhra 
(11) Sthalapadma(plant)235i (12) Ketaki®®®® (13) Vakula®®®® (11) Cham- 


assi YH-wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

Ibid. 

9»»» Ibid. 

*S8* Ibid. 

93*6 Ibid. 

»**» Ibid. 

Ibid, 
a *88 Ibid. 

»s®9 Ibid. 

9310 lliid. The commentator adds the 

gloss : Siniddhaya bhumiyam 

thita talSviya rakkha. 

9311 Puspabhakta Jataka (No. 147). 

!»**3 Dardara (No. 172) ; Bhallatika (No. 

504) ; Champeya (No. 506) ; Nali- 
nika (No. 526); Sndhabhojana 
(No. 535) ; Knnala (536) ; Khanda- 
hala ( No. 542 ) ; Yidnrapandita 
(No, 545) ; Vi^«antara (No, 547). 
a®4» Dardara (No. 172); cf. Karandaka 
in Viswantara Jataka (No. 547). 
**** KiinSnkopama Jataka (No. 246) ; 
Kan^a (No. 536); YiSwantara 


(No. 547). The ViSwantara JStaka 
(No. 547) refers to a plant called 
Kim^akalatika. 

8 ®** Mabotkro^a ( No. 486 ) ; Nlpa=» 
Kadamva in Kiipchhando (No. 511) 
and Viswantara (No. 547). 
asie Vallatika Jataka (No. 504) ; Knnala 
(No. 536) ; Viswantara (No. 547). 
3811 Vallatika Jataka (No. 504) 
alls Vallatika Jataka (No. 504) ; Atimuk- 
taka = Atimnkta = Madbavllat^ in 
Kunala Jataka (No. 536). 
a®*9 Vallatika Jataka (No. 504) ; Todhi 
= Todhika = TiithikS in Knnala 
(No. 536) and Viswantara (No. 547). 
8®®o Sndhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 

3361 Ibid.; Viswantara (No. 547). 
a®68 Sndhabhojana (No. 535) ; Kunala 
(No. 536) ; Vidnrapandita (No. 
545) ; Viswantara (No. 547). 
a®»» Knnala Jataka (No. 536); Vi^wan- 
tara Jataka (No. 547). 


r 
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paka®*®* (15) Asoka®®®® (16) Nagakesara®®®® (17) Vanamallika®®®'* 
(18) Tagara®®®® (19) Nagamalika®®®® (20) Nagavalli®®®® (21) Madhuka®®®^ 
(22) Nyagrodha®®®® (23) Kuravaka®®®® (24) Patali®®®* (25) Sindhuvara 
= Nisinda ®®®® (26) Bhandi = Bhandila = ^irisa or Ghentu flower®®®® 
(27) Jati®®®^ (28) Sumana ®®®® =Davala Yuthika or Mallika (29) Madhu- 
gandhika®®®® (30) ^wetachchha®®’® (31) Raktamala = Naktain5la®®'^^ 
(32) ^imsapa ®®'^® (33) Asphotaka®®’® (34) Suryyavalli®®^ (35) Anoja®®’® 
(36) VSsanti®®'*® (37) Kimsukalatika®®^^ (38) Padmottara®®^® and 

(39) Elam vara,® ®’ ® a plant of the draksS species the scent of whose flowers 
last for a week. ® ® ® ® 

Among the fruit trees of this period the following are the most impor¬ 
tant:—(1) Mango®*® ^ (2) Dhruvaphalo Amvo (mango tree whieh yeilded 


KnnSla J3.taka (No. 536); Vidnra- 
pandita Jataka (No. 545). 
as85 KunSla (No. 536) j Khandahala (No. 

542) j Vi^wantara (No. 547). 
a #80 Viiwantara (No. 547) ; cf. Nagarnk- 
kha (Pali) = Nagavrksa - Naga- 
keiara (P) in Knnala (No. 536). 

Ennala Jataka (No. 536). 
a868 Ibid. ; VWwantara (No. 547). 

38 8 8 Vidnrapandita (No. 545), In the 
Dravida land a kind of Tathika 
flower is called Nagamalli. 

8880 Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

3881 This tree yields Mahna flower. Ma- 
hasvapna (No. 77); Samkalpa 
(No. 251) ; ^aktignlma (No. 503) ; 
Sndhabhojana (No. 535). 

Saipkalpa Jataka (No. 251); Sndha¬ 
bhojana (No. 535). 

338 8 Vallatika Jataka (No. 504). 

3804 Vallatika (No. 504) ; Champeya (No. 
506) ; Nalinika (No. 526); Sndba 
bhojana (No. 535); Khandahala 
(No. 542) ; Vi^wantara (No, 547). 
38 8 8 Vallatika (No. 504) ; Sndhabhojana 
(No. 535); Vidnrapandita (No. 


545). Compare Nirgnndf = Nisinda 
in Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 
ssoa Knnala (No. 536) ; Vi^wantara (No. 
547) ; Sirtsa is mentioned in ViS- 
wantara Jataka (No, 547). 

8®®’ Knnala Jataka (No. 536); Vi^wan- 
tara Jataka (No. 547). 

38 08 Knnala Jataka (No. 536), 

38 8 9 Vi^wantara Jataka (No, 547). 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

9®T3 Ibid. Is it Asphota of Amara P As- 
phot3 is another name of Aparajita. 
Ibid. 

“S’* Ibid. 

»®^» Ibid. 
asf'J Ibid. 

8®’'® Ibid. 

»®T» Ibid. 

3 88 0 Ibid. 

3381 Daiabrahmana Jataka (No. 495); 
Champeya (No. 506) ; Nalinika 
(No. 526) ; Khandahala (No. 542) ; 
Vidurapa; 9 dita (No. 545) } VUwan- 
tara (No. 547). 
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mangoes throughout the year)®^®® (3) Jamvu (black-berry tree)^®*® (4) 
Vilva 2 38 4 ( 5 ) Vadari®®®® (6) Kapittha^®®® (7) Kharjjura^®®’ (8) Tala®®®® 
(9) Cocoanut®®®® (10) Haritakl®®^® (11) Amalaki®®®^ (12) Vibhitaka 
(Vaheda) ®®®® (13) Tinduka (GaTa or Ebony)®®®® (11) Udamvara®®®* 
(15) Kuruvinda = Mutha or Vadama ( Terminalia catappa)®®®® (16) 
Panasa®®®® (17) Piyala®®®^ (18) Lakucha®®®®(19) Lavuja ®®®® (20) Kara, a 
shrub®(21 )Kadali (plantain)®(22) Xocha (Pali).®*®® According to 
the commentator it is astikadall ( = Bengali Vichekala) (23) Timvaru®*®® 
which yields a kind of Gava fruit (Diospyros glutinosa) (24) Draksn 
(vine)®*®* (25) Saha®*®® (=Sahak^ra, according to the commentator). The 
tree which yields scented mangoes is called Sahakara (Sahakarah atisoura- 
hhah). In Sanskrit, however, Saha means other kinds of trees like Rasnli. 


Among shrubs, plants and trees yielding scents we find (1) Haridra®*®® 
(turmeric, curcuma, haldi) (2) Kustha (costus)®*®’ (3) Agura(aloe)®*®® (4) 
Narada (= nalada, naladi, spikenard)®*®® (5) Guggulu (bdellium)®**® 


Savaka Jataka (No. 309). 

3 38 8 Daiabrahmaiia Jataka (No . 495). 
Champeya (No. 506) ; Nalinika (No. 
526) ; Sudhabhoiana (No, 535) ; 
Vidnrapandita (No. 545) ; Vi^- 
wantara (No. 547). 

3 38 4 Da^abrahmana Jataka (No. 495). 
388 8 Ibid.; Vi^wantara (No. 547). 

3 88 6 Yi^waatara Jataka (No. 547). 

3387 Ibid. Kefca = Koka (?)-Kharjjura 
in Sudhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 
3888 Yinilaka Jataka (No. 160) ; Markata 
(No. 173) ; Suvarnakarkata (No. 
389) ; Viiwantara (No. 547); cf. 
Yibhedaka = Tala tree in Yi^wan- 
tara Jataka (No. 547) 

3389 Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

3330 Daiabrahmsina Jataka (No. 495) ; 

Yi^wantara (No. 547). 

3391 Da^abrahmapa J3.taka (No.495), 

9893 Karkara (No. 209) ; Da^abramana 
(No. 495) ; Yi^wantara (No. 547). 


Tinduka Jataka (No. 177) ; Palana 
(No. 305) ; Saktignlma (No. 5)3) ; 
Sudhabhojana Jataka(No. 535). 
Samkalpa Jataka (No. 251). 

9»®5 Matrposaka Jataka (No. 455). 

9336 Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

9397 Da^abrahmana Jataka (No. 495) ; 

Saktigulma (No. 503). 

9 3 98 Da^abrahmana Jataka (No. 495). 

3393 Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 
Saktigulma Jataka (No. 503). 
sadadanta Jataka (No. 514) ; Sudha- 
bbojana (No. 535). 

Sudhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 

**®3 Viiwantara Jataka (No. 547). 

Ibid. 

Vidurapandita Jataka (No. 545), 
3*3® Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547) 

®*“'' Ibid. 

Ibid. 

»*3® Ibid. 

®**3 Ibid. 
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( 6 ) Yastimadhu®*” (liquorice) (7) Sandalwood^^ia ( 8 ) Priyaugaa^ia 
(9) Gaudhasila^*^^ (10) Bhadramusta2*is (li) gatapuspa^^^s (12) Jha- 
maka®*^’ (13) Tungavmta^^^s (14) Hrivera®*^^ (15) Choraka^^ao 
(16) Kalinga^^si (n) Unuaka^*** (18) Lolupa^^^s (^g) ^nd Karpura 
(camphor) already mentioned. 

The following varieties of grass and reeds were also known in this 
period :-(l) Kasa (2) ( 3 ) Potakila (Pali) = Potagala 

(Sans). 2 *a 6 grass of the ^ara species. (4) Pavvaja=Valvaja^^2^ 

(5) Munja^^as Us^j-a ( = Khaskhas).^^®® 

Mines —As to minerals we find mention of (1) iron®^^® ( 2 ) copper^^^^ 
(3) lead*»*32 (4) tin (ranga)a*33 ^ 5 ^ a43 4 (g^ gold^^as (7) yellow orpi- 

ment (haritlh) ^ 3 ^ manahnla^'^s? ^ad (9) hingulaka.^^ss Precious 

stones like Vaidurya and diamond***® were also known. The produc¬ 
tion of gold must have been considerable in North-western India, for, accor¬ 
ding to Herodotus,***^ the Indian satraphy of Darius paid a tribvite exceed¬ 
ing that of every other people, to wit, three hundred and sixty talents of 
gold dust. The fact of India paying her tribute in gold naturally leads to 
the question—Where was the source of all this gold ? According to Hero- 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.; Kanala Jataka (No. 536); 
Sudhabhojana Jataka (535). 

Jarndapana Jataka (No. 256). 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 

»*®» Ibid. 

®*®* Ibid. ; Knuala Jataka (No. 536). 

Ibid. 

Kunala Jataka (No. 536). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Jarndapana Jataka (No. 255). 
Snparaga Jataka (No. 463). 

’**** RawHnson — Herodotus, Vol. IJ. 

p. 487. 


Ibid. 

Kunala ( No. 526 ) ; Vi^wantara 
(No. 547). 

Vi^wantara (No. 547) ; ci, Piyangu 
in Kunala Jataka (No. 536). 
Viiwantara Jataka (No. 547). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. ; Sudhabhojana (No. 535). 
Vi^wantara Jataka (No, 547). 

27 
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dotus “there is abundance of gold in India partly brought down by the 
rivers and partly seized in t’le manner I have described.”^ The last words 
refer to his famous story of the gold-digging ants which is repeated by sub¬ 
sequent writers like Pliny, jElian, Chrysostom and even by more trust¬ 
worthy writers like Magasthenes and Nearchos. The real origin of the 
theory of ant-gold was first explained by Dr. Wilson who pointed out that 
the Sanskrit name for small fragments of alluvial gold (gold dust) was paip- 
palaka (= ant-gold) in reference to their resemblance to ants in size and 
form. The Greeks accepted a too literal meaning of the word and supposed 
that gold was dug out by ants. When Herodotus says tliat the ants were 
of the size of dogs and fiercely attacked anyone carrying oS the gold, it has 
been plausively suggested that the account was derived from people who 
had been chased by the formidable dogs kept by the native miners. The 
further addition of the myth referred to by Pliny who says that “the horns 
of the gold-digging ants were preserved in the temple of Hercules at Ery- 
thral” has been explained by Professor V. Ball, Sir H. llawlinson and Dr. 
Schiern. The explanation may be thus given in Professor Ball’s words : 
“The so-called myth was not cleared up till by chance, information was 
received as to the customs and habits of the Tibetan gold-miners of the 
present day. The myrmeces of Herodotus and ^Megasthenes were Tibetan 
miners and their dogs. The horns ment'oued by Pliny were the gold¬ 
miner’s pick-axes. I have been informed by an eye-witness, Mr. E. Lydekker 
that the picks in use in Ladak consist of horns of wild sheep mounted 
on handles.”Megasthenes has added the useful information that the 
country from which gold came was the country of the Derdae (in Sanskrit 
Darada or Darad = modern Dardisthan in Kashmere).^^^^ 

It is interesting to note in this connection that from very early times 
mines appear to have been regarded^as state property. According to Gautama 
all treasure-trove belongs to the king, but an exception in case of the 


McCrindle’s Classical Literature, 
Herodotus. 

34 4 3 McCrincle’s Ancient India, p. 44, 
note 2. 

34 4 4 Prof. V. Ball—A geologist’s con¬ 


tribution to the history of Ancient 
India in the Indian Antiquary, 
I8S4. 

Megasthones, Fragment 29 - Strabo 
XV. C. 706. 


9 




9 


9446 
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^11 

treasure-trove is made when a preist is the finder and some say that any¬ 
body who finds it gets one-sixth. 

Cattle-rearing, pig-culture and poultry-farming Cattle formed 
an important item of wealth of the ordinary householder even in this 
period. Oxen were indispensible for agricultural work and apart from 
sacrificial use milk formed the principal drink of the people besides being 
the source of supply for curds, whey, butter and ghee. From the Sutta- 
nipata we learn that a Brahmin cultivator K^i Bharadwaja by name 
had five ploughs and the re quisite number of oxen in addition to a large 
herd of cows. In the Dhaniyasutta a cultivator speaks of his wealth 
in cattle and is proud of his milch cows. The herds of cattle^ and 
goats®were customarily entrusted to a communal neatherd who 
would bring them back every evening and count them out to the several 
owners.®**® 

From the Munika® * ® ® and Saluka® * ® * Jatiikas we find that pigs were 
domesticated and fattened before being eaten up. 

The Vartaka Jataka®*®® refers to a hunter who earned his livelihood 
by catching quails, fattening them in his house for some time and then 
selling them to his customers. 

Hunting and fishing —A large number of people earned their living 
by hunting birds and beasts. We read of hunters going to the market 
with cart-loads of flesh to sell.®*®^ For capturing deer people used to dig 
up pits, place snares, fix up stakes and pasliaa-yanta.®*®* After the 
beaters had done their work deer were hunted either from a machan 
on a tree®*®® or from a thatch constructed for the purpose.®*®® We 


Gantami, X. 25 f. 

Jataka III. 149. 

Ibid., III. 409. 

**** A. I. 205 ; M. DJjp. comm. I. 157. 
»*“> No. 30. 
a®'! No. 286. 

No. 118. 

atts Maipsa Jataka (No. 315). 


Laksana Jataka (No. 11.). 

34 6 5 Kurangamrga Jataka (No. 21) 

34 5 6 Manoja (No. 397). For catching 
deer net of leather-made straps 
made bright with lac were used 
[Nyagrodhamtga (No. 12) and 
Snvarnamtga Jataka (No. 359)], 
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real of birds*^®^ and peacocks®*®® being caught in traps made of wool**®® 
or of the hair of horse’s tail®*'®® with the help of decoy birds.®*®^ Lions 
were hunted from an ‘attaka’ (tower or mSchan) specially constructed 
for the purpose.®*®® The method of capturing elephants described in the 
sadadanta Jataka®*®® is substantially the same described by Megas- 
thenes,®*®* the precursor of the modern ‘Kheda’ system. 

Fishing became the main occupation of a section of the population. 
We read of fish being caught from rivers and tanks in nets®*®® or in a 
cage-like structure of cane or bamboo-splints called kumina.®*®® Of 
fish a large variety was known. We find mention of:—(1) Rohita ( = 
Bengali Rui®*®’ (2) Pagusa ( = Sanskrit Vagusa = Bengali Vayusa i.e, Kala- 
vayusa)®*®® (3) Pathina ( = Bengali Voyala)®*®® (4) Pakula (-Bengali 
Sol)^*’® (5) Sringi ( = Bengali singi)**’* l6j Valuka ( = Bengali Vele ?)2 47 2 
(7j Pavusa ( = Bengali Kalavayusa ?)®*’® (8) Munja ( = Bengali Mira- 

gela ?j®*''* (9) Kakinna ( = Bengali KSnkley ?)®*’® (10) Kshuramala (= 
a seafish with razor-like nose = sword-fish ?)®*'^® (11) Aligargara®*” (12) 
Savakra®*^® (13) Kakamatsya®*’® and (14) Satavakra,®*®® Tortoises®*®* 
corals®*®® and pearls®*®® are also mentioned. 


Kakkara Jataka (No. 209). 

S45* Mayura Jataka (No. 159). 

24 5 0 Kakkara Jataka (No. 209). 
a^<5 0 Salikedara Jataka (No. 484). 

Kakkkara (No. 209); Mayura (No. 
159); Tittira (No. 317). 

24 6 2 Manoja Jataka (No. 397). 

No. 514. 

2464 Frag. 36 = Strabo, XV. 1. 41-43, 
pp. 704-05 ; Frag. 37 = Arrian- 
Indica, XIII—XIV. 

Matsya Jataka (No. 34). 

= Bengali gho^ or ghuni—Harita- 
mata ( = Haritamandaka ) Jataka 
No. 239. 

Chakravaka (No. 451); Sudhabho- 
jana (No. 535) ; Vidarapapdita (No. 
545) ; Vi^wantara (No. 547). 

»*•* Vidarapapdita JStaka (No 545). 


Chakravaka Jataka (No 451); Sudha- 
bliojani (No. 535) ; Vidurapapdita 
(No. 545); Mahaunrnarga (No. 546). 
Sndhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 

Ibid. 

Chakravaka Jataka (No. 451). 

Ibid. 

»*’* Ibid. 

Sndhabhojaaa Jataka (No. 535). 
Suparaga Jataka (No. 463). 
Sudhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Mahotkro^a (No. 483) ; Paraskara 
Grhyasutra, I. 14. 5. 

Suparaga Jataka (No. 463). 

Anavirati Jataka (No. 185) ; Jaruda- 
pana Jataka (No. 256). 






Arboriculture :—It seems that when a cluster of villages was turned 
into a city, the intervening space between any two villages was trimmed 
with spacious parks. We find frequent mention of such parks in the 
Jatakas. In the Jetavana of ^ravasti we find arbours (malaka) of 
NSga (=>Nagakesara), Sala, and other trees specially planted for the pur¬ 
pose.® A gardener (udyanapala) was appointed to see that the trees 
are properly watered with the help of buckets made of leather or wood.®*®* 
The Sankhyiina G-rhyasutra®*®® also lays down rules for the consecration 
ceremony of a garden. 

Progress in arts and crafts : —In early times mechanics and craftsmen 
earned their living by serving the villagers. The Sutra “Gramah Silpini” 
in Panini®*®^ clearly points to such craftsmen attached to the village. 
Another sUtra mentions such a village carpenter : “GramakautabhySm 
ca taksapa,” ® * ® ® But dependence on the village compelled the craftsmen 
to subsist on the occasional doles and remunerations granted by the 
villagers according to their whims. To remedy this state of affairs, they 
had begun in the previous periods to organise themselves into guilds 
which gave them protection against oppression and helped them in 
making their economic condition better. When the growth of towns 
and town-life coupled with the development of domestic and foreign 
trade led to a greater demand for their products the craftsmen began to 
free themselves from the tutelage of the agricultural interest by with¬ 
drawing to those places where they had better opportunities of pursuing 
their own occupations, thus leading to the establishment of suburban 
industrial villages. This separation of the industrial element of the popu¬ 
lation is a notable feature of the economic life of this period, for, it is 
at once the effect and the cause of the remarkable growth of industry. 

It is curious that the Greek observers should call the Indians back¬ 
ward in the scientific development of the resources of their country. 
They had, for instance, good mines of gold and silver, yet “The Indians 


**** Varana Jataka (No. 71). VI. 2. 62. 

ai8 5 iiamadusaka Jataka (No. 46). aiss V. 4. 95. 

V. 3.1-5. 



inexperienced in the arts of mining and smelting do not even know their 
own resourees but set about the business in too primitive a way.”^*®® 
They did not pursue aecurate knowledge in any line except Medicine ; 
in the case of some arts it was even accounted vicious to can*y their study 
far, the art of war, for instance.But the construction and contents 
of the Piprawa Stupa belonging to 450 B. C., discovered on the Nepal 
frontier prove that among Indian craftsmen of 450 B. C. there were 
skilled masons, accomplished stone-cutters and dainty jewellers. “The 
masonry of the stupa is excellent of its kind, well and truly laid ; the 
great sand-stone coffer could not be better made ; and the ornaments of gold, 
silver, coral, crystal and precious stones which were deposited in honour of 
the holy relics display a high degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and 
goldsmith.” An examination of the crystal bowl and the steatite vases 
accompanying it shows that they are all turned on the lathe and we 
thus learn that the Indian lapidaries were familiar with the use of the 
lathe^*® ^ in or about 450 B. C.” Equally evident is the skill of the ancient 
Indian craftsmen in “shaping, polishing and piercing gems of extreme 
hardness as weU as the extensive use of jewellery of an elaborate kind.” 

(1) Metal indust? y : In fact, the metal industry was highly specia¬ 
lised. The word ‘kammara’ mentioned in the earliest Buddhist literature 
is as comprehensive as our ‘smith.’ We find mention of weapons, tools and 
implements, household utensils and ornaments of various kinds. The manu¬ 
facture of arrows is described in the Mahajanaka Jataka^^sa Hero¬ 
dotus®*^^ describes the Indian army in the service of the Persian King 
Xerxes as armed with iron-headed arrows. Sword,®*®^ adjustible sword,®^®® 
spear,®*®® armour,®*®^ and iron helmet®*®® are also mentioned. 


***“ Strabo XV. C. 700. 
a*»o Strabo XV. C. 701. 

Imperial Gazeteer, Vol. TI. 

No, 539. 

34*3 yil. 65 (=Herodotas translated bj 

Cary. London, 1848. p. 4.34. 

34(4 Bhoiajaneya Jataka (No. 23) : Maha- 
^ilavaja (No. 51) ; Khapdahala 
(No. 542); SSnkhyayana Grhya- 
Bvttra, 1.13. 1. 


Asadr^a Jataka (No. 181). 

Suchl Jataka (No. 387) ; Paraskara 
Grhyasutra, II. 6. 16. 

Bhojajaneya Jataka (No. 23) ; Sara- 
bhanga (No. 522) ; Mahaanmarga 
(No. 546) ; Aiwalayana Grhyasfltra 
III. 12. 1, o. 

“*** Mahaanmarga Jataka (No. 546). 
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A small sword called and a sword of high quality called sikaya- 

samaya^®”*^ were also known. Dasarnaka was famous for the high quality 
of her swords.^ 

Among tools and implements we find (1) parasu (axe),®5°® (2) vasi 
(adze),*^ (3) viisiparasu, a combination of the carpenter’s adze and axe,® 

(4) keen-edged saw (Pali Krakacha),®®® (5) bill-hook,^®°® (6) hammer,® 

(7) fishing hook made of iron,®®°® (8) iron goad (Pali pachana = Sans, pr^ 
jana),®®®^ (9) crowbar (tomara, khanitra),®^ ^“ (10) spade,®(11) grass- 
cutter’s knife,®^^® (12) auger (nikhadana),®®^^ and (13) sihghataka (an 
instrument having three pointed corners like a singara, an acquatic 
nut)®®i* 

Among domestic utensils we find (1) iron vessels,®®^® (2) iron jar 
(kumbhi),®®^® (3) bucket (Pali udanchani =Sans. udanchana),®®^^ (4) colan¬ 
der, a vessel with many holes (Pali parisavana karoti),®®^® (5) fork 
(sandanisa)®®^® and (6) iron rods used in roasting meat.®®®" Razor 
made of metal, ® ® ® ^ fine needles with case, ® ® ® ® key (Pali avapurana = 
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Sans, avavarana)^^^^ and seal (litnchchhana-niudra)^®®^ are also mentioned. 
Iron nets^®2® iron fetters® ^^6 (andu) and iron chains for prisoners®®®^ 
were also in use. 


Copper implements ® ® ® * are frequently mentioned. Copper razor® ® ® a 
and copper vessels®including tata used in religious w’orship being 
the most important. 

Among silver wares we find (1) silver vessels®®®^ (2) silver pot for mil- 
ching cows®®®® (3) hare made of silver®®®® and (4) silver boxes for 
keeping ornaments.®®®* 

Of alloys kainsa (bell-metal) is mentioned in Pliiini. ® ® ® ® The Jatakas 
refer to (1) bell-metal vessels®®®® including (2) kainsya sthali®®®’ ; and 
kansara, (a plate of bell-metal struck with a stick serving the purpose of 
a bell).®®®® Among articles made of brass (pittala) wo find (1) brazen 
vessels,® ® ® ® (2) bowls® ® * ® and (3) bare made of brass. ® ® * ^ 


The goldsmith is frequently mentioned and among articles of gold 
we find (1) gold vessels®®*® (2) gold pitcher®®*® (3) gold sthali®®** 
(4) gold drinking pot®®*® (5) gold vase (bhrngara)®®*® (6) gold plate 


3*2® Srgala Jataka (N’o, 148). 

3®3* Kalingavodhi Jataka (No. 479). 
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(suvanna tattaka)®®^’ (7) gold plate worth one lac pieces'^®^® (8) golden 
basket (changotaka)®®^® (9) gold spoon®®®® (10) an instrument of gold 
used in giving honey and clarified butter to the new-born child in 
the Medhijanana (production of intelligence) ceremony^ ®®*^ (11) a 

small pair of pincers made of gold®®®® (12) golden stick®®®* (13) golden 
dice-board®*®^ (14) golden dice®®®® (15) golden sandals®®®® 1,16) golden 
trappings for horses®®®’ (17) golden cage®®*® (18) golden cup for a 
bird®®®* (19) golden bedstead®®®* (20) golden seat (Pali kochchha)®®®’ 
(21) golden image of a girl®®®® (22) hare made of gold®*®* (23) elephant 
made of gold®*®* and (24) gold box for keeping scents.®*®® 

The jeweller (manikSra)®®®® and ornaments®®®’ specially those made 
of gold®*®* are frequently mentioned. Among the ornaments of this 
period we find (1) kirita, tiara for the head.®*®* A seth’s daughter 
Vi^khJC hy name obtained from her father as part of her marriage-dowry 
a peacock-shaped tiara for her head. It was so nicely set up with pearls 
and gems of difEerent colours that it looked as a real peacock and used to 
emit a cackling noise with the movement of wind ; (2) mukhaphulla.®*’* 
According to the commentator it is “nalatante tilakamalabharanam” 


Sajata jataka (!^o. 304). 

Seriva^ij Jataka (N'o. 3); Bboiaja- 
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(No. 329) ; B3vera (No. 339). 
asss Kalavabu Jataka (No. 329). 
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■Bsi Mabahamsa Jataka (No. 531). 
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Kuia (No. 531). 
a868 Gbafca Jataka (No. 454). 
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BBBB Khadira Grhyasutra, II. 5. 33 ; 
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(something like onr sinthi); (3) kundala, earring;®®’^ (4) carring set 
with stones; (5) earring set with jewels;**®^® (6) necklace; 2574 

( 7 ) necklace of niska coins; ( 8 ) golden necklace worth 1000 

pieces ; 2 5 7 e ratnadama, a necklace of gems ; ^ ® ’ ’ (10) ratnamaya 
graiveya, an ornament for the neck set with jewels ;25 7 8 kshauma. 
According to the commentator it is an ornament for the neck ; (12) wreath 
of gold ;2 5 80 ^ 13 ) unnata, nose-ring (?) ; . 14 ) ring for the finger of 

the hand; ^ 15 ) keyura, bracelet on the upper arm; (16) 

angada ,®8 84 bracelet on the upper arm; (17) golden comb; 

(18) valaya,2 8 86 bracelet on the lower arm; (19) golden bangles set with 
pearls and precious stones ;2 8 8 ’ ( 20 ) mekhala,^ *8 8 ornament for the 
loins; ( 21 ) gingamaka,® “89 an ornament for the waist ; ( 22 ) prJipIida.^ soo 
an ornament for the feet; (23) golden kinkiiu,^89i a girdle of small golden 
bells worn on the legs and (24) udghattana,^ 8®2 an ornament for the legs. 

(2) Weaning —In the Mukapanga Jataka^89 3 there is a nice simile 
from weaving. Life has been compared to a piece of cloth, Death to the 
weaver and Night to the woof. The weaver will place the warp first and 
as he places the woof, there will be less of the cloth to be woven ; so also 
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with the passing of successive nights there will be less number of years 
for a man to live. Besides the wool of sheep and goat silk, linen and 
cotton formed the materials for weaving. 

(a) Coltoa : From the Chullavagga we learn that the Buddha allowed 
the hhikkhus “to comb out the cotton, and make the cotton up into 
pillows if it be of any of those three kinds—cotton produced on trees, 
cotton produced on creepers and cotton produced from potaki-grass.”®®®* 
In the Patimokkha wo find weavers being employed to weave cloth for 
monks. The .Tatakas also refer to chivara (dress of the Buddhist monks) 
being made by the monks themselves. ® 5 9 5 chivara consisted of 

(1) antaravasaka, a small piece of cloth like a‘lungi’®*®® (2) uttarasanga 
which covers up the whole body from the shoulders®®®’ and (3) samghati, 
an upper garment which covers up the whole body from the shoulders and 
used only when stirring out of the monastery.®®®® A kayavandhana, belt 
made of cloth, was also used by all the monks.®®®® The ordinary lay 
householder used to wear (1) nivasana, undergarment®®®® orsataka®®®^ 
and (2) prJvarana, upper garment.®®®® Usnisa, headdress®®®* and 
kanchuka, an overcoat resembling very much a dressing gown®®®* were 
worn by the nobility. We also find mention of (1) coverlet®*®® (2) coverlet 
for elephant inlaid with gold®*®* (3) coverlet for royal chariot with 
designs on it®*®’ (4) multi-coloured coverlet for beddings®*®* (5) bathing 
cloth®*®® (6) cloth embroidered with gold**’® (7) costly gandha-kasSya 
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sitaka, cloth dyed red and probably perfumed with aguru or musk*®^‘ 
(8) puspapata, cloth with flowers embroidered onit®®^® (9) handkerchief 
(eholaka)®®^® (10) canopy decorated with golden stars®®^* (11) screen^® 
(12) purse (sthavika)*®^® (13) kantha®*^’ (11) seats made of cloth®® 
(15) padapunchhanam®®^* (16) and pillows.*®®® The Chullavagga®®*^ 
refers to bolsters which were made for the use of high officials and were 
of five kinds according as they were stuffed with wool, cotton-cloth, bark, 
grass or leaves. The floor-cloth, mosquito-curtain and sundry other 
articles are also mentioned.*®*® 

"We read of an extensive field near Benares where cotton was culti¬ 
vated*®*® and of a weavers’ward in the city itself.*®*^. The Therigatl^ 
and the Jatakas***® frequently refer to the cotton-cloth of Benares some 
of which were so fine in texture that they fetched a thousand pieces*®*® 
or even a lac.*®The Mahavagga*®** and the Sivi Jatakas*®*® refer to 
the high quality of the cloth of the Sivi country. 

(A) Linen : Cloth woven with the thread of sana was called s'ani. 
Screens were usually made of such linen cloth and were also called sani.*®*® 


K5;5ya Jataka (No. 221). 
Chandrakinnara (No. 485). 
Cballava^ga, VI. 19 ; V. 9. 4. 
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kaksi-eaindhava ( No. 254 ) ; Tri- 
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Papinr, II. 4. 20 ; IV. 2. 142-43. 

» • ^ • Gnna Jataka (No. 157). 

Ibid, 

asao Maha^riavaj Jataka (No. 5). 
aaai VI. 27. 1. 

»«*» Ibid., VI. 20.1 : V. 14.1; V. 9. 4; 
VI. 19; Mahavagga (V, 10. 3) 
refers to cotton coverlets djed with 
figures of animals (compare fn. 
No. 2607). The BbOridatta Jataka 


(No. 543) refers to mosurako, a 
seat covered with ‘gadi’. 

Tundila Jataka (No. 388). 

*•** Bbimasena Jataka (No. 85). 

Ibid. ; Kamavilapa Jataka (No. 297) ; 
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(No. 390); Vi^a (No. 4S8); Maha- 
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We also read of (1) cloth-made bags for storing up grains (bhasta)*®*^ 
(2) clotb-made bags for keeping shoes*®*® (3) tents (mandapa)*®** and 
(4) ksauma, linen cloth.®Kautumvara was famous for her cloth*®*® 
specially linen (ksauma).®**® The SudhSbhojana Jataka®®*^ refers to 
coarse cloth made from the threads spun out of the roots of trees. 

(c) Silk : Silk-fabrics are mentioned in the Majjhimasila and in the 
Bhikkhu-Patimokkha ( on Edakalomavagga). The word kosiyamissakam 
(meaning mixed with silk) shows that mixed silk was also known. Kauseya 
cloths are also referred to in Psnini.®®*® The DadhivShana Jataka®®*® 
refers to screens made of silk cloth ; while from the Therigatla we learn 
that the sick fabrics of Benares were highly prized in those days. 

(d) Woolens The Mahavagga®®*® refers to coverlets with long 
fleece, counterpanes of many colours, woolen rugs with long hair on one 
or both sides, carpet inwrought with gold or with silk, large woolen 
carpets, rich elephant housings, horse-rugs or carriage rugs, large cushions 
and crimson cushions. In the Jatakas we read not only of blankets®®*^ 
but also of carpets,®®*® traps made of wool for catching birds,®®** screen 
made of raktakamvala®®** and shoes made of cloth woven with threads 
of different colours and decorated with gold. * ® * ® 

In the MahSvanij Jataka®®*® we have “kuttiyo patiySni cha.” The 
commentator says "kuttiyo hatthattharsdayo patiySni upnSmaya pachcha- 
tthara^ani setakamvalSni pi vadanti” ; so that woolen shawl or some such 


1 Illtaa Jataka (No. 78). 
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a css Chullakaires(hi Jataka ( No. 4 ) ; 
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costly woolen is meant. In the same Jataka wc also have “Uddiyilne cha 
kamvala.” The commentator says “Uddiyil nama kamvalil atthi.” If 
uddiya be taken as derived from Sanskrit udra then uddiya will mean made 
from the fine hair of udbirala. Blankets made of goat’s hair called gonako 
are mentioned not only in the Majjhimasila but also in the Jatakas.®®*^ 
The Salikedara Jataka®®^® refers to net made of the hair of horse’s tail 
for catching birds. Gandhara was famous for her blankets^®*® and some 
of them were so fine as to fetch a lac pieces.^®®® 

(3) Oar-peniry : In addition to the ordinary carpenter who made 
wooden articles for domostic use, there were skilled workmen 
employed in building carts (Mamsa Jataka No. 315) and chariots'*® ^ ^ 
and in building dugouts,'*®®'* boats^®®® and sMps.^®®* Among wooden 
articles for domestic use we find (1) paryanka, high class bed¬ 
stead '*®®® (2) phalaklisana, '*®®® bench (3) sayyaphalaka, ®®®^ 

ordinary wooden bed-stead (4) stool 2 ®®® (5) benches long enough to 
accommodate three persons **®®® (6) asandi®®®° (7) Ssandaka (rectangular 
chair)®®®* (8) sofa (sattango)®®®® (9) sofa with arms to it ®®®® (10) arm¬ 
chair ®®®^ (11) state chair (bhadda-pitham)®®®® (12) cushioned chair 
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(No. 173) ; Knnala (No. 536). 
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(vithikil)®®®® (13) chair raised on a pedestal (elaka-padaka pitham)®®®’ 
(14.) chair with many legs (amalakavantika-pitham)®® ® * (15) cane-bottomed 
chair (koccham)^®®® (16) straw'-bottomed chair ^67o ^^26) litter or sedan- 
chair ^®’^ (17) hoard to lean against (apassena-phalakam)^®’^ (18) wooden 
plank (phalaka) used as a slate for writing ^67 3 dice-board (akkhasas 
phalakam)®®^* (20) wooden pestle and mortar ®®'® (21) wooden spoon®®^® 
(22) juhu, spoon ®®’'^ 23) upabhrt, a spoon ®®^® (24) darvi, a spoon ®®®® 
(25) sruk, a laddie (20) sruva, small sacrificial ladle (27) dhruva, 
big sacrificial ladle ®®®2 (28) agnihotrahavani, the ladle with which 

Agnihotra oblations were offered ®®®® (29) a w’ooden vessel called patri ®®®^ 
(30) prasitraharana (the vessel into Avhich the portion of the sacrificial food 
belonging to Brahman is put)®®®® (31) wooden dish®®®® (32) wooden sacri¬ 
ficial cup®®®’ (33) drona or droni, a vessel for measurement®®®® (34) karisa, 
a vessel for measurement ®®®^ (35) amnana, a vessel for measurement ®®®® 
(36) wooden tubs used in watering plants ®®®® (37) wooden yoke 

for carrying loads (Piili kiijo or kiicho) ®®®® and (38) wooden boxes 
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commentator however takes akkha 
in the sense of gold : akklmssa ti 
snvannaphalakaip viya visala. Com¬ 
pare aharia-phalaka in Paraskara 
GrhyasQtra, II. 10.17 which accor- 
ding’to the commentator Rama- 
krsna was made of ndnmvara wood. 
387 6 NanJchhando Jataka (No. 289). 
a«7e KatShaka Jataka (No. 125) ; ViSwan- 
tara ( No. 547 ) ; cf. A4v^layana 
Grbyaslitra, II. 1. 2, 9. 

••7 7 iivalayana Gthyasutra, IV. 3. 2. 
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(petika).®*®® The manufacture of wooden sandals is described in the 
Mahsjanaka Jataka®®®* ; while razor of udumvara wood,®®®* sphya (wooden 
sacrificial sword)®®®® and wooden shields®®®’ are also mentioned. 

In the construction of houses the carpenter obtained the full scope for 
his skill. The Alinachitta Jataka®®®® tells us how the carpenters of a 
village near Benares would go up the river in a vessel and enter the forest, 
where they would shape beams and planks for house-building and put 
together the framework of one storey or two storey houses, numbering all 
the pieces from the main post onwards; these they then brought down 
to the river bank and put them all aboard; then rowing down-stream 
again they would build houses to order, as it was required of them. The 
palace of the King of Benares mentioned in the KusanaTi®®*® and Bhadra- 
»la Jatakas®’®® was a one-piUared one, probably like the famous 
one-pillared Durhar Hall of Batepur Sikri, the pillar being made of 
wood. 

(4) Grass and reed tooriS—The worker in grass and reeds (nalakSra) 
made a large variety of articles for daily use among which the more 
important were (1) mat (kiliniaka),*’®^ (2) basket (pachcbhi = kalopi),®’®® 


16 9 8 Mangala (No. 87); Mabamayflra 
(No. 491). Box made of eandal- 
wood is mentioned in Matsya 
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IV. 3. 15 ; Khadira GrhyasQtra, 
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(3) small basket (changotaka)^’®® (4) winnowing basket (Pali kullaka)®’®^ 
(6) cage-like structure made of cane or bamboo-splints for catching fish 
(kumina)“’°® (6) cage-like structure made of straw for birds to lire 
inSToe sandals made of grass^'^®’ (8) hand-punkha^’^”® (9) umbrella 
made of leaves (10j string loop (sikya)^^^“ (11) a ring made of 

straw over which coolies keep the load they are to carry on their heads 
(chumvataka)®^^^ (12) broom-stick®’^^ (13) rope®”^ (14) flute or pipe 
(venudanda).^”* Receptacles were also made out of the leaves of trees 
(patraputa).®’^® 

(5) Pottery : This industry was sufficiently developed to admit of 
localisation in particular places. The Jatakas®”® repeatedly mention 
village of potters. According to the TJvasagadasao®’there were 
500 potter-shops outside the town of Polasapura ; apparently these formed 
a suburban village of potters. Among the vessels of earthenware®’^® 
we find (1) pitcher®’^® (2) jug®’®® (3) jar®’®® (4) a large water-jar®’®® 
(5) drinking pot®’®® (6) liquor-cup®’®* (7) sthsli®’®® (8) pot for keep- 
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ing curds® ^26 (chati).®^®^ The skill of the potter was oxhihited 

in the preparation of earthen pots with female figures engraved on them 
and of earthen dolls for children mcniioned in the Ivuh J'ttaka.®^®® 
In the Viswantara Jataka®"®® we are told that some of these dolls Avere 
representations of the images of elephants, horses, hulls, syama deer, 
monkey (kadalimrga\ hare, oavI, peacock, swan and birds like heron etc. 

(6) Leather-work : The leather was tanned and softened hy the 
application of ksrira®®^® and the leather-worker manufactured oil flasks 
and “shoes of white leather A'ery elaborately worked and high-heeled so 
as to make the wearer seem taller.”®®^* The shoes of the Vratvas are 
described in the Kiltyayana ^rautasutra®®^® as black and pointed 
(karninyan). The Grhyasutras®®^^ and the J.Ttakas®®*^ refer to shoes 
some of which had only one sole®®and AV'crc so stylish as to fetch 100, 
500 and even 1000 pieces.®®Vasistha in his llbarmasutras®®®® refers to 
objects made of leather among which the Jatakas mention (1) leather 
undergarment (chamrna ifv'sana)®® (2) leather upper garment (charama 
prSvarana)®®®^ (3) leather coA^erlet of chariot®(1) leather-made fittings 
of chariots®®^* (5) leather by Avhich the arm is protected against the 
bowstring®®^® (6) leather-belt for elephant®®^3 (7) leather shoe for 
elephant®®^^ (s) leatlier ninbrella for elephant®®^^ (9) leather strap to 


.Sankhyajana Grbya-tiiia, Kl. 2. 9. 

37*7 PancLaudha Jatuka (No. 55); 
Kumbha (No 512). 
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bind a (10) net of leather-straps to catch deer^’^’(11) leather 

case for keeping sword(12) leather bag for keeping wealth (chamma 
pasivraka)*^’and (13) leather made vessel for sprinkling water on 
plants.**’®® 

(7) Wine-distilling : The preparation of wine was an important 
industry as drinking was quite common in those days. The Surapana 
Jataka”®’ gives us the mythological origin of sura and varuni wines and 
dilates on the evils of drinking. In the Ayogrha Jataka^’®^ the uncer¬ 
tainty of human life has been compared to the uncertainty of the cloth of 
the drunkard which is liable to be exchanged at any moment for a glass 
of liquor. From the Sankhyayana Grhyasutra**’®® we find that on occasions 
of marriage four or eight Avomen who are not widows drink wine and 
dance four times. The Jatakas**’®^ also shoAV that drinking formed an 
important part of all festive ceremonies. From the Surapana Jiitaka®’®® 
we learn that there was a Drink Festival probably like the Greek Dionysia 
and the Roman Baccanalia. In the Gangiimala Jiitaka**’®® we read of a day- 
labourer and his lady-love who decided to join a festival and to regale 
themselves with strong drink, garland and perfumes. We read of liquor- 
shops (apana),**’®’ liquor cups®’®® and of dried fish taken along with 
liquor.®’®® We find different varieties of wine like (1) sura®’®® (2) meraya 
( = Sans. maireya)®’®’ (3) varuni®’®® (I) kapotika®’®® (5) kilala®’®* 
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(6) wine prepared out of the juice of sugarcane.®^®* (7) and wine prepared 
out of grapes for which Kapisa was famous in the days of PSnini.®’®® 
Kapotikil wine was a rarity though the ordinary variety of wine seems 
to have been cheap for a glass was worth only one masa,®^®’ Liquor of 
superior strength®^®® was however dear as appears from the Varupi 
Jataka^’®^ where we are told of a wine-distiller who used to sell strong 
drink in exchange for gold and silver pieces. 

(8) Stone-work : In the Vahhru Jataka®’'^® we find a worker in stone 
(pasana-kuttaka) busy with his work of cutting stone in a ruined village 
and also hollowing out a cavity in a white crystal as a cage for a mouse, 
A crystal cave for a mouse is also mentioned in the Satyarpkila Jataka.®^’^ 
Crystal palaces mentioned in the Jatakas^’^ ^ some of which were seven- 
storeyed^”® are probably exaggerations. In the Ankara Jstaka®”* we 
are told that the Grandhakutira monastery was furnished with a marble 
staircase ( mapisopana ). Stone images of hares®’’® and elephants®”® 
were also manufactured. We have already referred to the crystal bowl 
and steatite vases discovered within the Piprawa stupa belonging to 
450 B. C., an examination of which shows that they were turned on the 
lathe the use of which accounts for their high polish and beauty, 

(9) Ivory work : The worker in ivory (dantakara) produced various 
articles including ornaments like bangles.®’” According to Nearchos 
“the Indians wear earrings of ivory, those that are very well off.”® ”® 
Benares was one of the principal centres of this industry which was 
developed enough to be localised in the ivory workers’ ward 
(dantakara vithi). ® ® 
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(10) Work in bone, horn, conch-shell and coral : Vasistha in his 
Dharmasutras**’®® refers to objects made of bone and conch shells. The 
Jatakas®’®^ frequently refer to the manufacture of bows from the horn 
of the sheep on account of its flexibility just as Homer’s Illiad refers to 
the Greek custom of manufacturing box from the horn of the ibex. The 
mention in the Ghata Jataka^ ’ ® ^ of images of hares made of coral and 
of jewels (manikya) is corroborated by the find of ornaments made of coral 
and precious stones in the Piprawa stupa belonging to 450 B. 0. 

(11) Salt industry ; The preparation of salt by the evaporation of 
saline water is clearly referred to in the Bhuridatta Jstaka.^’®® The 
manufacture of salt by the lonakgra^’®^ is also mentioned in the 
Kausamvi Jataka, 

(12) Sugar : Extraction of juice from sugarcane and preparation of 
molasses by thickening the juice by heating it on fire is described in the 
Mah3svapna JStaka.®’®® In this connection the following remark of 
Megasthenes will be found interesting : “Stones are dug up of the 
colour of frankincense, more sweet than figs or honey.” ® ® ® These are 
probably sugarcandy which he took to be a kind of crystal. 

(13) Dyeing’ We find monks dyeing their chivara®and people 
using cloth dyed (1) in red colour (kSsaya)®^®® (2) with safflower 
(kusumbha)®’®® (3) in yellow with karnikaia flower,^’®® (4) in blue with 
kantakuranda®’and (5) in golden colour. 

In those days cloth was stiffened with starch and then polished 
with conch (sankha). The Khullan3rada Jataka also refers to an 
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upper garment which Avas thus stiffened (ghattita) with starch. The 
Pusparakta Jataka refers to the custom of Avoariug cloth after it has 
been curled into a thousand folds. 

Architecture:—In the pratyutpannavastu of the Jatakas 2 ^®® we 
find frequent mention of kuti-k;ira-siksipada (instruction to monks about 
the construction of houses) which is found in the Sutravibhanga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. In the Gramanichanda Jataka we read of vastu- 

vidyacarya who could find out the defects of building sites seven cubits 
xmderground and on whoso advice the princes selected the sites for 
their palaces. The mason (itthaka-vaddhaki = Sans, istaka-vardhaki)^^ 
was known and the Jatakas®^®® frequently refer to seven-storeyed 
houses (Sattabhumaka-pasada). In India the use to which these 
seven-storeyed buildings were put was entirely private and had 
nothing to do with any worship of the stars like the seven-storeyed 
Ziggarats of Chaldaea. The Jatakas also refer to a two-storeyed 
palace®and to a one-pillared palace.®®®^ A vivid description of 
an unfinished palace as preserved in the Kukku Jataka®®"® corro¬ 
borates the evidence of the Kusanah®®"® and Bhadrasala Jatakas®®"* 
regarding the general use of wooden pillars in the construction of a house 
though the use of iron pillars was not altogether unknown.®®"® The 
Jatakas describe various other types of buildings, among which we 
notice (1) thatched houses for the ordinary people®®®®; (2) Dharmasala 
in which seats were provided and drinking water kept stored up in jars®®"^; 
(3) Asana-sala, resting place for travellers®®"®; (4) Samsthaglra (town- 
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; (5) Chaitya built on the relic of Bodhisattva as kapiraja ; ^sio 
(6) kridasalri Trhich was constructed after the ground was levelled down 
an I properly ineasorod with a tapc.®®^^ A portion of this building was 
reserved for the reception of guests, a portion for the poor and helpless, 
a portion for the delivery of poor and helpless women who were carrying 
and a portion for the merchants to store up their wares. The building 
was decorated with paintings inside and beautified by the excavation of a 
tank near by an I the coastrnefcion of an adjoining garden in which fruit 
and flower trees were planted; and (7) a privy (vachchhatthana) with 
doors in which a lamp was kept burning the whole night.®® 

The details of buildings are found in abundance in the canonical texts 
of the Buddhists. Buddha enjoined on his devotees the supervision of 
building construction as one of the duties of the order.®®We read 
even of a care-taker of houses known as Svasika.®®^* The Bhikkhus were 
thus told by the Blessed One with respect to buildings : “I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, abodes of five kinds—vihlra, ardhayoga, prasada, har.mya and 
guhV’®®^® Vihlra is the well-known Buddhist monastery, originally 
implying the halls where the monks met. Ardhayoga literally means 
half-joining and according to Buddhaghosa®® refers to suvarna-vanga- 
grha which Professors Oldenburg and Rhys Davids have rendered as ‘gold- 
coloured Bengal house’. Was it the much familiar Bengal house with 
gold-coloured straw-covering or thatch ? It is called half-joining, for, 
both the halves of the roof are joined together at the ridge on 
the top of the roofing, looking like parted hair. Prasada is a 
residential storeyed building; harmya is a more pompous type of 
storeyed house. Guha literally means cave and would refer to under- 
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ground buildings. One of the Jstakas®® actually contains an elaborate 
description of an underground palace and such have been the rock-cut 
temples, as in the famous Ajanta caves. 

One should carefully select the building site so that it might be “not 
too far from the town and not too near, convenient for going and for 
coming, easily accessible to all who wish to visit him, by day not too 
crowded, by night not exposed to too much noise and alarm.”^* 


After the selection of the site houses, at least of the richer classes, 
were extensively built, for, we are told that “an upasaka (devotee) has 
built for his own use a residence, a sleeping room, a stable, a tower, an 
one-peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, 
a cell, a store-room, a refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to 
walk in, a well, a well-house, a yantragrha (which is supposed by Buhler 
to be ‘a bathing place for hot sitting baths’), a yantragrha room, a lotus 
pond and a pavilion.” ^ ^ ® Other houses comprised “dwelling rooms and 
retiring rooms and store-rooms and service-halls and halls with fire-places 
in them, and store-house, and closets, and cloisters and halls for exercise, 
and weUs and sheds for the well, and bath-rooms and halls attached to the 
bath rooms and ponds and open-roofed sheds (mandapas)”.^®®® The 
extensiveness of the buildings can be imagined from the length of time 
devoted to getting a house completely built. We are told that “with 
reference to the work of a small vihara, it may be given in charge (of an 
overseer) as a navakarma (new work) for a period of five or six years, that 
on an addayoga for a period of seven or eight or twelve years”. 28 ai That 
the long periods were not idled away will be clear from the detail of houses 
gathered mainly from the Vinaya texts.®®®® 

The whole compound is enclosed with ramparts (prSkara) of three 
kinds, namely, brick walls, stone walls, and wooden fences which are a»»ain 
surrounded with bamboo fences, thorn fences and ditches.®®®® 
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Gateways are built with rooms and ornamental screen-work over 
them ;2 82 4 gates are made of stakes interlaced with thorny brakes. 

Pive kinds of roofing are mentioned—brick-roofing, stone-roofing, 
cement roofing, straw-roofing and roofing of leaves. ® ^ ® The roof is first 
covered with skins and plastered within and without; then follow white¬ 
wash, blocking, red-colouring, wreath-work and creeper-work. ^ ® ^ ^ The 
wooden roof of the underground palace described in the Mahaunmarga 
Jataka^®^® was covered with ulloka mattika and painted white. Ulloka 
was an under-cloth used iu the making of ‘gadi’ ; so it appears that the 
wooden roof was covered with cloth plastered with mud over which white¬ 
wash was applied. 

The floors were of earth, not of wood, and were restored from time 
to time by fresh clay or dry cowdung being laid down, and then covered 
with a whitewash, in which sometimes black or red was mixed. Prom 
the parallel passage in Mahivagga (I. 25. 15) and Chullavagga (VIII. 3. 1) 
it would seem that the red colouring was used rather for walls, and the 
black one for floors. It appears, however, that with a view to removing 
the dampness^® gravel was spread over the floor. 

The doors are furnished with “door-posts and lintel, with hollows like 
a mortar for the door to revolve in, with projections to revolve in those 
hollows, with rings on the door for the bolt to work along in, with a block 
of wood fixed into the edge of the door-post, and containing a cavity for 
the bolt to go into (called the monkey’s head), with a pin to secure 
the bolt by, with a connecting bolt, with a key-hole, with a hole for a 
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string with which the door may be closed, and with a string for that 
purpose.” ® ® ^ ^ 

The windows are stated to be of three kinds according as they are 
made with railings, lattices or slips of wood.®^®® The shutters are 
adjustable and can be closed or opened whenever required.^® 

There were stairs of three kinds viz., brick stairs, stone stairs and 
wooden stairs ; and they were furnished with alambana-baha or balus¬ 
trades.®®^'* The Gandhakutlra monastery was adorned by a marble stair 
case.®®®® A detailed description of flights of stairs is given in the 
MahSsudassana Sutta ; “Each of these had a thambha, evidently posts 
or banisters ; suciyo, apparently cross-bars let into these banisters ; and 
unhisam, either a headline running along the top of the banisters or a 
figure-head at the lower end of such headline.”®®®® 

In the Vinaya Texts’®®^ we find described another sort of building— 
the hot-air baths. “They were built on an elevated basement faced with 
brick or stone with stone stairs upto it, and a railing round the verandah. 
The roof and walls wore of wood, covered first with skins, and then plaster ; 
the lower part only of the wall being faced with bricks. There was an 
ante-chamber, and a hot-room and a pool to bathe in. Scats were arranged 
round a fire-place in the middle of the hot-room ; and to induce perspiration 
hot water was poured over the bathers.” 

In the Digha Nikilya® ® ® ® there is a description of another sort of 
bath, an open-air bathing tank with flights of steps leading to it faced 
entirely of stone, and ornamented both with flowers and carvings. ® ® ® ^ 
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The Grhyasutras®®^® have also preserved many rules and rites on 
house-building. The building site we are told must be (1) even ground® 

(2) inclined towards the south-west®^*® or a place from where the water 
fiows ofE to the north-west®*** or to the north®*** (3) non-saline soil 
of undisputed property®*** (4) covered with grass, herbs and trees®**® 
(5) having no plants with thorns and milky juice® **'^ (6) immune from 
destruction (by inundation etc.)®*** (7) square in size®*** or an oblong 
quadrangle in size®**® or should have the form of a brick®*** or of a 
round island®**® and (8) there should be natural holes in the ground on all 
directions.®*** The building-sit 3 is also to be examined in the following 
ways : “He should dig a pit knee-deep and fill it again with the same 
earth (which he has taken out of it). If (the earth) reaches out (of the 
pit, the ground is) excellent; if it is level, (it is) of middle quality ; if it 
does not fill (the pit it is) to be rejected. After sunset he should fill (the 
pit) with water and leave it so through the night. If (in the morning) 
there is water in it (the ground is ) excellent if it is moist, (it is) of middle 
quality ; if it is dry, (it is) to be rejected”.®*** The arrangement not only 
of the posts but also of doors®*®* is carefully described. One should not, 
we are told, build a house with its door to the west.®**® Let him construct 
a back-door so that it does not face the (chief) house-door ; so that the 
householder or rather his valuable objects etc., which are in the house 
cannot be seen by passers-by.® * ® ® 
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The temple of the gods is mentioned in Paaini.-®^® In the Manara 
Grhya.s0tra2®59 are told “Let a daughter bo married in a temple.” 
The Sunkhyayana Grhyasutra^®®” also refers to god’s houses which one is 
enjoined to walk round, keeping right side turned towards them. 

Portimately for us we have some extant remains of the buildings of 
this period. The Baithak of Jarasandha and the walls of Rajagrha the 
the ruins of which have been unearthed, were built according to Cunning¬ 
ham before the 5th century B. C. Many of the Buddhist caves like those 
of Khandagiri and Ldayagiri in Orissa were anterior to the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great (326 B, C.) The Dagobas or topes were 
another class of monuments erected in the cemoteries.^®®^ “The solid 
dome erected by the Sakiyas over their share of the ashes must have been 
abont the same height as the dome of St. Paul measured from the roof.”a 
Indeed much light is thrown on the fine masonry work of this period by 
the discovery in 1898 on the Nepal frontier of the Piprawa stupa about 
which Mr. V. A. Smith rightly observes “The construction and contents 
of the stupa offer valuable testimony concerning the state of civilisation 
in Northern India about 450 B. C. which is quite in accordance with that 
elicited from early literary sources.”^®®® 


Sculpture— The sculptor (Kundakara)^®®^ worked in wood, gold, coral 
and stone. The vivid description of the life-like images of many birds and 
beasts sculptured on the Vaijayanta chariot^® ®3 may be a poet’s ima^dnation 
but the image of Buddha made of red sandalwood which Ghosila minister 
of king Udayana of the Vatsa country, a contemporary of Buddha caused 
to be made existed down to the time of Hiuen Tsang who saw it durin" 
his visit to Kausjmvi.^®®® In the Asatamantra Jataka®®®^ an acarya of 
Taxila is said to have produced out of udumvara wood a life-like imao-e of 
his own self. 
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In the Jatakas®®®® we also read of a prince who agreed to marry only 
when a girl like the image of gold which he caused to he prepared could 
he found out. In the Kusa Jataka*®®® we are told that the golden image 
of a princess which was made hy prince Kusa was far superior to the one 
prepared by the royal sculptor.®®^® A life-like image of a lady and 
images of elephants made of gold as dolls for children®®’^ are also 
mentioned. 

A stone-image of Bodhisattva as elephant® ® ^ ® and images of hares 
made of coral® ® ® were also known. 

Painting—Painting was well-known and the painters were organised 
into a guild.®®The life-like paintings of elephants, horses, chariots and 
various objects of natural scenery on the walls of the underground palace 
described in the Mahlunmlrga Jataka®®^* may be a poet’s imagination 
but when we find that Buddha prohibited the use of love-scenes painted in 
frescoes but permitted the representations of wreaths, creepers, fine ribbon 
and dragon’s teeth in fresco-painting®®®® we may safely expect at least a 
sub-stratum of truth in the poetic exaggeration. Painted punkhas®®®® 
and a picture-gallery (chittigara) belonging to king Pasenadi of Kosala®®®® 
are also mentioned. 

The occupations—The pursuit of agriculture in this period was 
associated neither with social prestige nor with social stigma. The stricter 
Brahmin tradition not only in the law-books but also in the Suttanipata, the 
Majjhima NikSya and the Jatakas expressly reserves the two callings 
of agriculture and trade for the vaisyas and judges them unfit for the 
brahmins and the kshatriyas. Thus, the brahmin Esukari of Sravasti 
considers tillage and dairy-farming as not less the property and province 
of the vaisya than are bow and arrow, endowed maintenance (by alms) 
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and sickle and yoke, the property and province of the ksatriyas, brahmins 
and working classes respectively.^®^® The Vasettha sutta®®®® reveals 
the same exclusive spirit as correct. And in the Dasa-brahmana Jataka*®®^ 
brahmins who engage themselves in tillage and other callings are declared 
to have fallen from braminhood. On the other hand in both the 
Jatakas^®®® and the Suttas®®®® not only are bramins frequently found 
pursuing tillage but also no reflection is passed upon them for so doing, nay 
the brahmin farmer at times, is a pious man and a Bodhisattva to boot. ^ s s 4 
Dr. Fick is disposed to think that the Udicca brahmins®®®® of the 
north-west inherited a stricter standard.®®®® Nevertheless it is not 
claimed for the pious ones just mentioned living near Benares and in 
Magadha that they were Udicca brahmins. As to the kshatriya clansmen 
of the tribal republics, they were largely cultivators of the soil. For 
instance in the Kun!Cla Jataka®®®’ it was the Sskiyan and Koliyan peasants 
who began to quarrel over the prior turn to irrigate. 

But agriculture though it remained the principal occupation of the 
mass of the population lost its attraction for the more arduous spirits who 
began to crowd into cities lured by the finery of city-life, by the chances 
of greater income by trade or employment and by other facililies. The 
diversity of occupations that sprang up in the Brlihmana period became 
more pronounced in this epoch as is evident from the large number of 
functional groups. 
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Among those who embraced learned professions we find ( 1 ) aciryas 
(teachers)®®*® some of whom taught the children of villagers and ware 
maintained by them ; 2 s s 9 while others imparted higher instruction in 
reputed centres of learning like Benares and Taxila in the three Vedas 
and the conventional eighteen silpas®®®® and were paid either in advance 
by rich students®®®^ or after the completion of studies by poor students 
who collected their tuition fees by begging®®®® ( 2 ) vejjas (physicians) some 
of whom obtained a fee of 16,000 pieces by curing a merchant-prince’s 
wife®®®® (3) vi^vaidyas (curers of poisonous bites).®®®^ Then there was 
the army of (4) astrologers®®®® (5) soothsayers®®®® (6) nimittapithakas 
(omen-readers)®®®^ (7) angavidyapathakas (those who can read the phy¬ 
sical features of men and women)®®®® (8) magicians (mlyakara, maySvl 
or aindrjalika)®®®® who came to be condemned by the Buddha as they 
preyed on the ignorance of the ordinary people. There were also besides the 
usual hotr, adhvaryu and udgitr various other classes of priests like those who 
officiated at the Ahina sacrifices,®®®® the sadasya,®®®^ the samitri and 
the kamasSdhvaryavah.® ®®® 

Besides the cultivator we find others who followed occupations allied to 
agriculture like the parnika (grower of green vegetables only),®®®® ti^- 
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hSraka (grass cutter),®®®^ gopala (cowherd),ajapala (goatherd),®®”® 
asvapalaka®®”’ or asvanivandhika®®”® (horsegroom) and hastipSlaka 
(elephantkeeper). ^ s o » 

Of those engaged in the various arts the more important are :—(1) pesa- 
k3ra (weaver)®®^” (2) karmira (smith)®®(3) manikara (jeweller)®®^® (4) 
vardhaki (carpenter)®®^® (5) istaka-vardhaki (mason)®®^^ (6) kundakara 
(sculptor)®®^® (7) rathakara (chariot-maker)®®^® (8) kumbhakara (pot¬ 
ter)®®^’ (9) carmaksra (tanner and leather-worker)®®(10) nalakara 
(worker in reeds)®®®® (11) soundika (wine-distiller)®®®” (12) dantakSra 
(ivory-worker)®®®® (13) lonakara (salt manufacturer)®®®® (14) p&ana- 
kuttaka (stone-cutter)®®®® (15) sthapati (architect)®”®* and (16) citrakara 

(painter).^* 

Among those who followed non-industrial occupations we find : (1) fisher¬ 
men®”®® (2) poultry-farmer (vartakavySdha or ^kunika)®”®’ (3) nis3da 
(butcher and hunter)®”®® (4) barber,®”®” (5) washerman (nirnejaka)®”®” 
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(6) sweeper (pupph-chhaddak)^®®! ( 7 ) tailor (tunnaviya)^^®^ 
(tirthanavika)®®®® (9) pilot (jalaniyamaka)®®®* (10) land-pilot (sthala- 
niyamaka)®®®® (11) forest-guard (atavi-pala)®®®® (12) gardener (udyana- 
pSlaka) ®®®’ (13) garland-maker (mala-kara) ®®®* (14) confectioner 

(modaka) ®®®® (15) bhutavaidya (conjurer of evil spirits) and 

(16) perfomer of spells.® 

Among those who performed menial work we find (1) cook (pnchaka)®®^® 
(2) boy-servant®®^® (3) attendant®®^^ (4) bath-attendant (snapaka)®®^® 
and shampooer (samvahaka) [D. 1. 61]. 

In addition to these there were others who earned their living by 
amusing the public. Such were (1) the musician®®*® (2) trumpet-blower 
(bherivadaka)®®*® (3) blower of conchshells (samkbavadaka)®®*® (4) blower 
of an instrument called mandraka®®*® (5) actor (nata)® ® ®® (5) wrestler 
(malla)®®®^ (7) snake-charmer ( ahitundika )3®5® and clown ( soviya = sou- 
vika).®®»3 
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We know further that with the growth of the state there arose a 
class of people who lived by accepting service under the king. Prominent 
among these were the royal high-priest,'^®®* arthadharmlnu^saka,*®®® 
sarvarthachintaka,® ® vinis'chayamatya (judge), ® ® ® ^ arghakaraka (court- 

valuer),^®®® rajjuka (surveyor)^®®® dronamlpaka (measurer of corn),®®*® 
valipratigrahaka (tax-collector),*®® ^ nagarapala,*®®* hirannyaka (cashier 
or ofi&cer of the treasury)*®®* etc. 

Guilds —^We have seen that in an earlier period some of the functional 
groups came to be organised into guilds ; but it was during this period that 
the guilds came to play a prominent part in the various aspects of social 
life. The Mtikapangu*®®* and Mahaunmlrga Jfvtakas'^®®® refer to the 
conventional number of eighteen guilds but it is to be regretted that only 
four of them viz., those of wood-workers, smiths, leather-dressers and 
painters arc specially mentioned.**®® On the evidence of the Jatakas 
and the law books of the period we get however the names of the 
following guilds (1) Avood-workers*®®^ (2) smiths*®®® (3) leather- 
dressers*®®® (4) painters*®’® (5) garland-makers*®’' (6) caravan-traders**’* 
(7) herdsmen*®’* (8) moneylenders*®’* (9) cultivators*®’® (10) traders*®’® 
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and (11) pilots.® Similarly, the moss-troopers numbering 500 of a little 
robber village near the bills of TJttara Pancbala®^^® and the forest-police who 
escorted the travellers®®’® were organised under a Jettaka. These craftguilds 
had three characteristics : (1) an alderman at the head (2) heredity of 
profession and (3) localisation of industry. The position of the alderman 
of the guild is indicated in the Suchi Jataka®®®® where he is a great 
favourite of the king (rajavallahha) and in the TJraga jataka®®®^ where 
he is an important minister of the king (of Kos'ala). These heads of guilds 
were called pamukkha (chief or president) and also jettaka (elder, alderman), 
distinction between these two words being not apparent. In the Anguttara 
Nikaya we find the word puga-gamanika which means leader of a 
guild. There is one instance of all the guilds having a common chief who 
was also lord of the treasury of the kingdom of KssL ® ® ® ® The centralisa¬ 
tion in this case was perhaps due to quarrels between the foremen of 
the subordinate guilds such as those of Srasvasti.*®®® 

The necessity for interdependence among people following a particular 
profession or craft led them to live together in a particular locality. We 
thus find villages inhabited solely by fowlers,®®®* chandslas,®®®® brah¬ 
mins,®®®® robbers,®*®’ hunters,®®®® carpenters®*®® and smiths.®®®® This 
localisation of industry was also due, as we have already seen, to the policy 
of segregation adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard 
to the people following the hinasippa’s and partly to the nearness of the 
market for their labour or product of their labour as the case may be. 
Por these very reasons people following a particular profession or craft 
came to live together in special wards of the city. Thus we find the 
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ivory-workers’ bazar,the weavers’ ward®®®* and the vaisya ward*®®® 
of Benares and florists’ quarter*®®* and cooks’ quarter*®®® in ^ravasti. 
Similarly in the Uvasagadasao we are told that the kshatriya quarter of 
Vesali was'different from that of the brahmins. 

Combined with this widespread corporate regulation of industrial 
life there was a general but by no means cast iron custom for the 
son to follow the calling of his father. Not only individuals but also 
families are frequently mentioned in terms of their traditional calling. » 

Thus ^ati the fisherman’s son is Sati, the fisherman ; Chunda the smith 
is called Chunda the smithson.* ®®® Apastamva*®®^ says “In successive 
births men of the lower castes are born in the next higher ones if they 
have fulfilled their duties.” Gautama*®®* says “Men of the several 
castes and orders who live according to their caste duties enjoy after 
death the rewards of their work.” Apastamva* ® ® ® says “In successive 
births men of the higher castes are born in the next lower ones if they neg¬ 
lect their duties. Apastamva*®®® enjoins the king to punish those who have 
trangressed the caste laws.*®®* Gautama*®®* authorises the king to 
pimish such transgressors of caste laws. 

The functions of those guilds were legislative, judicial and executive. 

The Vinaya Pitaka lays down that a thief should not be ordained as a nun 
without the sanction of the guilds.*®®* From the Vinaya Pitaka*®®^ we 
further learn that the guilds had the function of arbitrators to settle 
difPerences between members and their wives. And Gautama*®®* lays 
down that they have legislative functions, for, he refers to the validity 
of the laws and customs established by guilds. 
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The learner or apprentice (antevasika, lit. the boarder) appears fre¬ 
quently in Buddhist books, one of which indicates the relative position 
of pupil and master woodwright.^®*^® In the Mahavagga*®®^ the 
Buddha says “The acirya, O Bhikkhus, ought to consider the antevasika 
as a son ; the antevasika ought to consider the ScSrya as a father. Thus 
these two, united by mutual reverence, confidence and communion of life 
will progress, advance and reach a high stage in the doctrine and discipline. 
The Vinaya Pitaka also gives elaborate rules regarding the duties of the 
of the pupil towards his teacher and vice versa and also rules regulating 
the relation between teacher and pupil and the conditions determining its 
admissibility or cessation. But these relate to the education in the 
sacred lore, religion and humanities and not to training in the crafts with 
which we are concerned. The apprentice in the industrial sense indeed 
appears frequently in the Jatakas though no conditions of pupilage are given. 
Thus in the Kusa Jataka®®®® a prince apprentices himself to a potter, 
basket-maker, florist etc., in succession. The senior pupil also acts as 
assistant master (prsthScarya).®®®® We have also instances of fees being 
paid by apprentices to teachers.®®^® But the conditions of pupilage, 
though not given in the Buddhist books are roughly foreshadowed by 
Gautama®®^^ who says “The apprentice may forsake his master either of his 
own motion (in which case he is Kable to correction) or imder instructions 
from his kinsmen who consented to his pupilage. In the latter case the 
deserted master can sue the pupil’s guardians for a breach of contract.”®®*-** 
But a contract cannot be onesided. Hence KatySyana who flourished 
in the third century B, C.®®*® fixed a penalty upon the teacher for employ¬ 
ing the apprentice in other work. “He who does not instruct the pupil 
in the art and causes him to perform other work shall incur the first 
amercement and the pupil may forsake him and go to another teacher, 
released from the indenture.”®®** 
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Another interesting fact to be noticed is that though normally the crafts 
were organised on a hereditary basis and technical talent descended from 
father to son and was confined to particular family yet the way was still 
open to exceptions to that rule. Spiritual ministrations were the work 
of the brahmins and administration that of the kshatriyas and brahmins 
though some share of it was being appropriated by the vaisyas as 
in the case of the office of the king’s treasurer®®^® with which was coupled 
the judgeship of the guilds. But these distinctions did not hold good 
in the economic sphere where all castes seemed to have stood together. 
In the Dasabrahmana Jataka^®^® brahmins who followed the professions 
of a physician, charioteer, agriculturist, meat-seller, caravan-guard, hunter, 
dealer in fruits, ornaments etc., are condemned proving thereby, though 
indirectly, that some brahmins followed these occupations. In the Bhfiri- 
datta Jataka^®^’ we read “If the four-fold caste system was true then why 
do people other than kshatriyas conquer kingdoms, why do non-brahmins 
become proficient in the Vedic mantras, why do non-vaisyas carry on 
agriculture, why do not sudras serve the twice-born castes ? Indeed the 
choice of occupations was quite free. Thus in the Vinaya Pitaka®®^® 
we find parents discussing the best profession which their wards might 
choose without a reference being made to the the father’s trades. In the 
Chullavagga®®^® the monks are allowed the use of a loom and of shuttles, 
strings, tickets and all the apparatus belonging to a loom. We also read 
of brahmins as physicians,®®®® goatherds,®®®^ merchants,®®®® hunters,®®^® 
snake-charmers,®®®* archers,®®®® robbers,®®®® cart-wrights,®®®’ agricul¬ 
turists,*®®® caravan-guard,®®®®hawkers,®®®®and even low caste trappers.®®®* 
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In the Kusa Jataka®”®® a prince in his infatuation for a girl apprentices 
himself incognito in succession to the potter, basket-maker, florist and 
cook to his father-in-law, without a word being said as to his social degrada¬ 
tion when these vagai'ies became known. Similarly a prince takes to 
trade®®while another resigning his kingdom goes to the frontier where 
he dwells “with a rich merchant’s family, working with his own hands.®®®* 
We also read of a prince who only consents to marry when a princess is 
found exactly like a golden image which he himself had fashioned and 
which was far superior to that made by the chief smith employed for the 
purpose.®®®® The ^ankha Jstaka®®®® speaks of a Brahmin who takes to 
trade to be better able to aflord charitable gifts.Brahmins engaged personally 
in trading without such pretext are also mentionod. ® ® ® ’ Again we hear 
of a deer-trapper becoming the protege and then the inseparable friend 
of a rich young srcsthi without a hint at social barriers ;®®®® a weaver 
looking on his handicraft as a more makeshift and changing it offhand 
for that of an archer®®®® ; a pious farmer and his son with equally little 
ado turning to the low trade of rush-weaving®®*® ; a young man of good 
family, but penniless, starting on his career by selling a dead mouse 
for cat’s meat at a farthing, turning his capital and hands to every variety 
of job and finally buying up a ship’s cargo with his signet-ring as security 
and winning both a high profit in his transactions and the hand of a 
sresthi’s daughter. “This freedom of initiative and mobility in trade 
and labour finds further exemplification in the enterprise of a settlement of 
wood-workers.®®*^ Failing to carry out the orders for which prepayment 
had been made, they were summoned to fulfil the contract. But they 
instead of ‘abiding in their lot’ as General Walker the Economist®®*® said 
of their descendants ‘with Oriental stoicism and and fatalism’ made a 
mighty ship secretly and emigrated with their famiKes, slipping down the 
Ganges by night and so out to sea till they reached a fertile island. 
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Stories all these, not history ; nevertheless they serve to show that in these 
times the division of caste was not quite rigid and was no bar to the mobi¬ 
lity of labour, both vertical and horizontal.”^®Indeed social divisions 
and economic occupations were very far from coinciding. The fact that 
brahmins claimed credit if born of brahmins on both sides for generations 
back^®^* betrays the existence of many born from a less pure connubium. 
In the Kusa Jataka®®*® a Brahmin takes to wife the childless chief wife 
of a king without losing caste thereby. Elsewhere in the Jatakas princes, 
brahmins, sresthi’s and even low castes are shown forming friendships, 
sending their sons to the same teachers and even eating together and inter¬ 
marrying without any social stigma.*®*® Even in Apastamva sutra*®*’ 
we find that a ^ddra can become a Brahmin and a Brahmin a Sudra 
according to their good or bad deeds. Pininl*®*® mentions a celebrated 
grammarian Chakravarman who was a kshatriya by birth. All these 
evidences go to show that the dignity of labour was recognised though 
there were certain notable exceptions. Thus the Suttavibhanga* ® * ® 
mentions certain low castes and certain low crafts. As instances of low 
castes are mentioned the Vena who according to Mann lived by beating 
drums etc., and whose prototype we find in the Bherivada*®*® and 
^ankhadhma*®®* Jatakas ; the NisMas (himters or trappers), Pukkasa*®®^ 
whose occupation is said to be that of throwing away dead flowers*®®* 
and the Chandalas who are called the meanest men on earth*®®* who 
lived apart in their own settlements*®*® by hunting and were sometimes 
employed for street-sweeping*®®® and policing towns by night.*®® ^ The 
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sight of a chandsla we are further told forebodes evil®”®* ; contact with 
the air that touches his body is pollution*”®® ; partaking of his food even 
without knowledge leads to social ostracism*”®” and even food seen by 
him is not to be taken,*”® ^ As examples of low crafts are mentioned 
those of the nalaklira (worker in grass and reeds) kumbhakSra (potter), 
pesakara (weaver), charmakara (leather-worker) and nlpita (barber). It 
should, however, be noted that the social stigma resting on these low 
trades was due sometimes to their very nature (as in the case of the butcher 
and the tanner) but chiefly to their association with the aboriginal non- 
Aryan tribes who followed them. Yet other despised callings were the 
black arts, explanation of signs, omens, auguries, dreams, foretelling 
events etc.*”®* J3taka VI. 191 refers to the popular belief that even 
Nagas do not dance for shame before actors. Jstaka II. 82 refers to 
Brethern who used to get a Hving by being physicians*”®* or runners, 

doing errands on foot.the 21 unlawful callings. It is very interesting 

to note that there is a substantial agreement between the Pali works and 
Sanskrit law books in this connection. Thus Vas'istha*”®^ condemns 

actors ; also Baudhayana*”®* who adds to them stage-players and teachers 
of dancing, singing, and acting condemned as upapatakins.*”®® It is thus 
evident that both the Buddhist and Hindu social opinions are practically 
at one in condemning certain crafts and professions on the basis of an 
absolute standard, determined on grounds of moral deficiency and in 
some cases of unclcanliness of the processes of operation involved in the 

craft. 


Similar agreement between Hindu and Buddhist books is to be found 
with regard to the mobility of labour already mentioned. Thus all the 
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Hindu law books authorise the twice-bom classes to take to the occupation of 
an inferior caste in times of distress or on failure to obtain a living through 
lawful labour.®^®^ Gautama in his Dharmasutra*®®® says that a brahmin 
can be a farmer and a trader, though trade in a certain specified articles 
are forbidden by him®®®® as also by Apastamva,®®^® Baudhayana*®’^ 
and Vasistha.®®’* Vasistha*®’® prohibits brahmins and kshatriyas from 
being usurers but Baudhayana®®’* says that the vaisya may practise 
usury. Even the brahmin priest who neglects his duties may at the king's 
pleasure be forced to do the work of a sUdra.®®’® But though brahmins 
lived not only as gentlemen farmers but also as humble ploughmen®®’® 
in this period a brahmin who persists in trade cannot be regarded as a 
brahmin nor can a priest who lives as an actor or physician.®®” In fact, 
there were recognised customs, not approved in one part of the country 
but admitted as good usage because locally approved in other parts. For, 
in discussing usage, BaudhJtyana®®’® expressly enumerates customs pecu¬ 
liar to the south and certain others peculiar to the north and adds that to 
follow these practices except where they are considered right usage is to 
sin but that for each practice the local rule is authoritative, thouo-h 
Gautama denies this.®® ’ ® ° 

The condition of the labouring classes ; (a) Free iofiourera— There is 
very little evidence to prove that in India slavery ever became the basis 
of the economic life of the people. Labourers were mostly free and were 
paid for their work. The free labourers were called kammakara®®®® 
and their wages®®*^ were settled by higgling and haggling as in the 
Gangamala Jataka®®*® In the Avarya Jataka®®®® the ferryman is also 
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advised to settle the fare by bargaining before taking a man to the other side 
of the river. The wage-earning class also existed in the days of Panini*®®* 
who uses the words vetana and vaitanika. The Gangamala Jstaka®®®* 
gives us an insight into the frivolous though gay life led by some of the 
free labourers of those days. We are told that there was a poor labourer 
who earned his livelihood by fetching water to others. He contracted 
questionable intimacy with a poor woman who also earned her living by 
fetching water. Learning that a great festivity is in progress in the 
city (of Benares) they decided to join it with their total savings of one 
masaka each which they spent in regaling themselves with garland, 
perfumes and wine. Though the wage-earner was no man’s chattel yet 
his lot seems to have been very hard. In the Serivamj Jataka®®®* a 
free woman who earned her living by working as a domestic drudge in 
the house of a neighbour is described as living from hand to mouth and 
unable to save anything with which she could buy from the hawker articles 
for her only dependent, a grand-daughter. In the Kundakapflpa Jstaka®®®’ 
a free labourer of Sravasti is described as making his both ends meet with 
great difficulty and when the other citizens decided to make a corporate 
gift to the monks he decided to present Buddha with cakes prepared 
with the fine husk of rice which only he could spare. 

In addition to these there were the day-labourers®®®® whose lot was 
probably harder. He was to a great extent employed in the larger land- 
holdings*®®® and paid either in board and lodging*®®® or in money 
wages.*®®^ In a list of callings given in the Buddhist books he ranks 
along with the mere hewers of wood and flower-gatherers and below the 
slave.*®®* In the Sutanu Jataka*®®* a day-labourer is described as 
Rarm’ng one or one-half mSsaka a day with which he is reported to have 
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maintained himself and the only other dependent, his mother with great 
difficulty. 

(6) Slavesext, there were slaves who were an adjimct in 
comparatively rich households. The male slaves sometimes served as 
a valet or footman to his master’s son®®®* or as a store-keeper to his 
master®®®® ; while the female slaves in royal establishments waited 
upon the queens and performed such duties as daily buying flowers for 
them®®®® and looking after the jewels of the ladies in the royal harem.®®®’ 
In other households they had to husk paddy,®®®® pound rice®®®® and fetch 
water.®^®® They were sometimes put on hire to work for others.®^®’ 
Slaves seem to have been recruited from all classes of society. The 
Viswantara Jataka seems to point to the fact that the enslavement of high¬ 
born prince and princess was nothing which could sliock the social idesis 
of the day. From the Vidurapandita Jataka®’®® we learn that slaves 
were of four kinds :—(1) garvadSsa, born slaves (i.e., children of slaves) 
(2) kritadasa or those sold for money (3) bhaktadiisa or those who volun¬ 
tarily recognise others as their owners for food and clothing (4) or for 
protection. To the Jifih class belonged the karamaras of Pali literature, 
those who were captured by the robbers that raided villages as in the 
Takka®’®® and Chullanilrada®’®* Jatakas. These karamaras are akin to the 
dhvajahrta class of slaves described by Manu. To the t-irih class belonged 
the dandadiisa who were reduced to slavery as a judicial punishment. An 
instance of such degradation is furnished by the Kulayaka Jataka®’®* 
where the king enslaves the tyrannical village headman for his crimes. 

The slaves formed part of the property of wealthy householders. 
“Wives and children, bondwomen and bondmen, goats and sheep, fowl and 
swine, elephants, cattle, horses and mares, together with gold and coins of 
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silver”*^”'* all those ties the householder is said to pursue with blind and 
avid appetite. But knowing that they are fetters and encumbrances, even 
the unconverted man when speaking in praise of Q-autama might say “He 
refrains from accepting slavewomen or slave-men.”The Theragatha 
indicates that they were completely at their master’s control and had no 
freedom except that given to them by their masters.®^®® They could be 
gifted away®or exchanged for another.®For this loss of persona 
Vasistha exempts them from taxation. For this very reason the master’s 
consent was necessary for the slave’s marriage. Pasenadi, king of Ko^la 
had to obtain the consent of the master before he could marry Mallika, 
daughter of a slave woman of one of the leading ^akya cheifs named Mahs- 
n5man. For the same reason the marriage of a slave with free women 
hardly improved his status.®^“ Similarly, sons born of a slave-girl by a 
free man were hardly regarded as free. Hence the Lichchhavis never recog¬ 
nised Vssavakhattiya as a member of the ^iikya family since she was the 
daughter of a Sskya prince by the slave-girl NSgamund3.®^ 

The slaves, however, might be manumiated®^^® or might free themselves 
by payment ;®^^* but while still undischarged they were not even eligible 
for the pavajja ordination.®^^® As Rhys Davids® points out, although 
slaves might be admitted into some of the orders coexistent with the 
Buddhist saingha, Gotama restricted this custom, so that “whenever slaves 
were admitted to the Order they must have previously obtained the consent 
of their masters, and also, I think, have been emancipated”. This is 
borne out by the story of the jealous woman who mutilated her female 
servant.®When the outrage was brought to light and the woman and 
her husband had been reprimanded by Gotama, they were converted to the 
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faith, and then and there they freed the female slave and made her a 
follower of the Dhamma. The Therigatha commentary®^^® tells us that 
Punni, daughter of Anathapindada’s domestic slave, was given freedom 
by her master when she defeated a Brahmin in argument and then allowed 
to enter the order. 


The lot of the slave seems to have been far better than that of either 
the Greek or the Roman slave. From the Srikalakarni,®^ Gangamala®^*® 
and Uraga® ^ ® ‘ Jiitakas we find that the slaves were treated as members of 
the family and lived virtuous lives like their masters. Some of them, 
however, were in the habit of stealing like Khujjuttarii® ^ * a though the 
influence of Buddha’s dhamma had a splendid effect on their character. That 
the slaves remembered their happy personal relationship even when their 
former master had gifted them away to another and even tried to help 
their ex-master in his distress is evident from the Asampradana .Tataka.®^^® 
It is no wonder, therefore, to find that a master, at the time of his death 
would show confidence in his slave by telling him only, where he had kept 
his secret treasure®^** or would consult his slave-girl as to the nature of 
the boon he should ask of the king.® ^® * In the TJraga Jataka®' a® a slave- 
girl did not weep for her dead master and when she was told that the reason 
for her conduct was probably her ill-treatment by the dead master she 
stoutly protested and remarked that she had nursed him up from his 
childhood with great fondness but did not mourn his death because a 
dead man cannot be brought back to life by crying aloud just as an earthen 
pitcher once broken cannot be mended. In the Katahaka Jataka®^*''^ 
we find the slave-girl’s son petted and brought up along with the master’s 
son and permitted to learn writing and handicrafts and was afterwards 
appointed as store-keeper by his master. 


There was the other and darker side of the picture as well; for in 
the same Jataka we find the slave saying to himself that if he remained as 
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storekeeper he would have to spend his life feeding on a slave’s fare and 
at the slighest fault might get beaten, branded and imprisoned. Cases of 
ill-treatment of slaves were not altogether unknown. Anathapi^dada’s 
daughter-in-law used to illtreat and even beat her dasa’s and dasi's.®^®® 
A slave girl Dhanap3li by name was put on hire to work for others and one 
day on her failure to earn any wages her master and mistress beat her 
severely after throwing her down at the gate of their house.®The 
Majjhima Nikliya®^®” also gives us a painful instance of ill-treatment by 
the mistress of a house. A slave-girl named Kali was never lazy but in 
order to find out whether her mistress’s fame for gentleness and mildness 
was true or not rose one day late in the morning. At this her mistress 
merely questioned and frowned. On the second day she rose up late and 
was rebuked. On the third day she rose up still very late and was beaten 
on the head by her mistress. In the Vimanavattu commentary®we 
are told that once a slave-girl of a brahmin of Kosala while going to fetch 
water saw the Buddha sitting at the foot of a tree. Desirous of earning 
religious merit and being careless whether the brahmin will beat her or 
kill her, she offered a pot of water to the Buddha who drank water from 
it. In order to increase her faith in him the Buddha by his miraculous 
power made the pitcher full every time its contents were taken by his 
disciples and returned the pitcher full of water to her. The Brahmin master 
heard all about it and was very angry with her and beat her to death. The 
Vimanavattu commentary® ^®® furnishes us with another pathetic picture of 
ill-treatment. A Brahmin disliked a slave-girl’s daughter to whom she 
used to administer kicks and blows for no fault of hers. The fact was 
that at the time of Kasyapa Buddha the girl had been the mistress and she 
used to beat her maid who was now born as the Brahmin lady and the 
situation was reversed. As the Brahmin mistress pulled the hair of her 
head the slave-girl’s daughter had the hair of her head shaven by a barber. 
At this the enraged mistress tied her head with a rope and punished her 
and thus the girl came to be known as RajjumSla. At last she went to a 
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forest to commit suicide unable any more to bear the rude treatment of 
her mistress. We also read of run away slaves in the Jatakas.® ^ ^ 3 


(c) Female Labonren —Among the comparatively well-to-do classes 
the great majority of women were supported by father, husband or children 
aind did not do much, if any, work beyond their household tasks. But among 
the poorer people the case was different and there are various records which 
refer to self-supporting women who were engaged in a trade or profession. 
The Jatakas, for example, refer to a free woman working as a maid-servant 
in a neighbour’s house,^^^* as female astrologer (mahaikakshaniks),^ la® as 
water-carrier®*^® and a guard over cotton-fields®*®’ where she used some¬ 
times to spin fine thread from the clean cotton.®*®* Again it is said 
that a certain woman was the keeper of a paddy field and she gathered 
and parched the heads of rice.®**® Women also appear to have been 
capable of functioning as keepers of burning grounds, though no mention 
is made of any wage they might have received.® *4® In the Dhammapada 
Commentary®*** we read of a woman acrobat: “One day (at Rajagrha) 
a certain female tumbler climbed a pole, turned somersaults thereon, and 
balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and sang as she trod the 
air.” The people “stood on bed piled on beds" to obtain a good view so 
that the tumbler earned “much gold and money." 

A large number of women also earned their living by dancin(» and 
music®**® while the courtesans formed a far from negligible portion of the 
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sight of a chandlla we are further told forebodes eyiP®*® ; contact with 
the air that touches his body is pollution®"®* ; partaking of his food even 
without knowledge loads to social ostracism®"*" and even food seen by 
him is not to be taken.®"*As examples of low crafts are mentioned 
those of the nalakara (worker in grass and reeds) kumhhaksra (potter), 
pesakara (weaver), charmaklra (leather-worker) and nlpita (barber). It 
should, however, be noted that the social stigma resting on these low 
trades was due sometimes to their very nature (as in the case of the butcher 
und the tanner) but chiefly to their association with the aboriginal non- 
Aryan tribes who followed them. Yet other despised callings were the 
black arts, explanation of signs, omens, auguries, dreams, foretelling 
events etc.®"*® Jstaka VI. 191 refers to the popular belief that even 
NSgas do not dance for shame before actors. Jataka II. 82 refers to 
Brethern who used to gat a living by being physicians®"*® or runners, 

doing errands on foot.the 21 unlawful callings. It is very interesting 

to note that there is a substantial agreement between the Pali works and 
Sanskrit law books in this connection. Thus Vasistha®"** condemns 
actors ; also Baudhuyana®"*® who adds to them stage-players and teachers 
of dancing, singing, and acting condemned as upapatakins.®"** It is thus 
evident that both the Buddhist and Hindu social opinions are practically 
at one in condemning certain crafts and professions on the basis of an 
absolute standard, determined on grounds of moral deficiency and in 
some cases of unoleauliness of the processes of operation involved in the 
craft. 

Similar agreement between Hindu and Buddhist books is to be found 
with regard to the mobility of labour already mentioned. Thus all the 
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Hindu law books authorise the twice-born classes to take to the occupation of 
an inferior caste in times of distress or on failure to obtain a livinf? through 
lawful labour.®"®^ Gautama in his Dharmasutra®®®® says that a brahmin 
can be a farmer and a trader, though trade in a certain specided articles 
are forbidden by him®®®® as also by Apastamva,®®^® BaudhSyana*®’* 
and Vasistha.®®’® Vasistha®®’® prohibits brahmins and kshatriyas from 
being usurers but Baudhilyana®®’* says that the vais'ya may practise 
usury. Even the brahmin priest who neglects his duties may at the king’s 
pleasure be forced to do the work of a sudra.®®''® But though brahmins 
lived not only as gentlemen farmers but also as humble ploughmen®®^® 
in this period a brahmin who persists in trade cannot be regarded as a 
brahmin nor can a priest who lives as an actor or physician.®®In fact, 
there were recognised customs, not approved in one part of the country 
but admitted as good usage because locally approved in other parts. For, 
in discussing usage, BaudhSyana®®’® expressly enumerates customs pecu¬ 
liar to the south and certain others peculiar to the north and adds that to 
foUow these practices except where they are considered right usage is to 
sin but that for each practice the local rule is authoritative, though 
Gautama denies this.® ® ’ ® 

The condition of the labouring classes .• (a) Free labourers _ There is 

very little evidence to prove that in India slavery ever became the basis 
of the economic life of the people. Labourers were mostly free and were 
paid for their work. The free labourers were called kammakara®®®® 
and their wages®®*^ were settled by higgling and haggling as in the 
GangamSla Jataka®®*® In the Avarya Jataka®®®® the ferryman is also 
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advised to settle the fare by bargaining before taking a man to the other side 
of the river. The wage-earning class also existed in the days of Panini*®®* 
who uses the words vetana and vaitanika. The Ganganaala Jataka*®®® 
gives us an insight into the frivolous though gay life led by some of the 
free labourers of those days. We are told that there was a poor labourer 
who earned his livelihood by fetching water to others. He contracted 
questionable intimacy with a poor woman who also earned her living by 
fetching water. Learning that a great festivity is in progress in the 
city (of Benares) they decided to join it with their total savings of one 
masaka each which they spent in regaling themselves with garland, 
perfumes and wine. Though the wage-earner was no man’s chattel yet 
his lot seems to have been very hard. In the SerivSnij Jataka®®*® a 
free woman who earned her living by working as a domestic drudge in 
the house of a neighbour is described as living from hand to mouth and 
imable to save anything with which she could buy from the hawker articles 
for her only dependent, a grand-daughter. In the Kundakapupa Jstaka*®®'^ 
a free labourer of Sravasti is described as making his both ends meet with 
great difficulty and when the other citizens decided to make a corporate 
gift to the monks he decided to present Buddha with cakes prepared 
with the fine husk of rice which only he could spare. 


In addition to these there were the day-labourers®®*® whose lot was 
probably harder. He was to a great extent employed in the larger land- 
holdings®®®® and paid either in board and lodging®®®® or in money 
wages.*®®^ In a list of callings given in the Buddhist books he ranks 
along with the mere hewers of wood and flower-gatherers and below the 
slave.®®®® In the Sutanu Jataka®®®® a day-labourer is described as 
earning one or one-half masaka a day with which he is reported to have 
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maintained kimsolf and the only other dependent, his mother with great 
difficulty. 

{b) (S'/aoes—Next, there were slaves who were an adjunct in 
comparatively rich households. The male slaves sometimes served as 
a valet or footman to his master’s son*®®* or as a store-keeper to his 
master*0®® ; while the female slaves in royal establishments waited 
upon the queens and performed such duties as daily buying flowers for 
them*®®® and looking after the jewels of the ladies in the royal harem.*®®^ 
In other households they had to husk paddy,*®®® pound rice*®*® and fetch 
water.*^®® They were sometimes put on hire to work for others.**®^ 
Slaves seem to have been recruited from all classes of society. The 
Viswantara Jataka seems to point to the fact that the enslavement of high¬ 
born prince and princess was nothing which could shock the social ideas 
of the day. From the Vidurapandita Jataka**®* we learn that slaves 
were of four kinds :—(1) garvadasa, born slaves (i.e., children of slaves) 
(2) krltadasa or those sold for money (3) bhaktadasa or those who volun¬ 
tarily recognise others as their owners for food and clothing (i) or for 
protection. To the fifth class belonged the karamaras of Pali literature, 
those who were captured by the robbers that raided villages as in the 
Takka*^®* and ChuUanarada*^®* Jatakas. These karamaras are akin to the 
dhvajahrta class of slaves described by Manu. To the r^ixth class belonged 
the dandadasa who were reduced to slavery as a judicial punishment. An 
instance of such degradation is ftirnished by the Kulayaka Jlitaka**®* 
where the king enslaves the tyrannical village headman for his crimes. 

The slaves formed part of the property of wealthy householders. 
“Wives and children, bondwomen and bondmen, goats and sheep, fowl and 
swine, elephants, cattle, horses and mares, together with gold and coins of 
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silver”®^®® all those ties the householder is said to pursue with blind and 
avid appetite. But knowing that they are fetters and encumbrances, even 
the unconverted man when speaking in praise of Gautama might say “He 
refrains from accepting slavewomen or slave-men.” ® ^ ’ The TheragStha 
indicates that they were completely at their master’s control and had no 
freedom except that given to them by their masters.®^®* They could be 
gifted away®or exchanged for another.®For this loss of persona 
Vaiistha exempts them from taxation. For this very reason the master’s 
consent was necessary for the slave’s marriage. Pasenadi, king of Kosala 
had to obtain the consent of the master before he could marry MalKka, 
daughter of a slave woman of one of the leading §akya cheifs named Mahs- 
naman. For the same reason the marriage of a slave with free women 
hardly improved his status.®^ Similarly, sons born of a slave-girl by a 
free man were hardly regarded as free. Hence the Liclichhavis never recog¬ 
nised Vssavakhattiya as a member of the Sskya family since she was the 
daughter of a Sakya prince by the slave-girl NsgamundS.®^ 

The slaves, however, might be manumiated®^^® or might free themselves 
by payment ;®ii4 but while still undischarged they were not even eligible 
for the pavajja ordination.®^^® As Rhys Davids®^points out, although 
slaves might be admitted into some of the orders coexistent with the 
Buddhist sarngha, Gotama restricted this custom, so that “whenever slaves 
were admitted to the Order they must have previously obtained the consent 
of their masters, and also, I think, have been emancipated”. This is 
borne out by the story of the jealous woman who mutilated her female 
servant.®When the outrage was brought to light and the woman and 
her husband had been reprimanded by Gotama, they were converted to the 
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faith, anti then and there they freed the female slave and made her a 
folloTrer of the Dhamma. The Therigatha commentary^^^® tells us that 
Punni, daughter of Anathapindada’s domestic slave, was given freedom 
by her master when she defeated a Brahmin in argument and then allowed 
to enter the order. 


The lot of the slave seems to have been far better than that of either 
the Greek or the Roman slave. Prom the Srikalakarnl,®^ GangamSla®^*® 
and Urawa® ^ ® ^ Jatakas we find that the slaves were treated as members of 

O 

the family and lived virtuous lives like their masters. Some of them, 
however, were in the habit of stealing like Khujjuttarj®^*® though the 
influence of Buddha’s dhamma had a splendid effect on their character. That 
the slaves remembered their happy personal relationship even when their 
former master had gifted them away to another and even tried to help 
their ex-master in his distress is evident from the Asampradana Jataka.®^®* 
It is no wonder, therefore, to find that a master, at the time of his death 
would show confidence in his slave by telling him only, where he had kept 
his secret treasure® ^ ^ or would consult his slave-girl as to the nature of 
the boon he should ask of the king.®^® ® In the XJraga Jataka®^®® a slave- 
girl did not weep for her dead master and when she was told that the reason 
for her conduct was probably her ill-treatment by the dead master she 
stoutly protested and remarked that she had nursed him up from his 
childhood with great fondness but did not mourn his death because a 
dead man cannot be brought back to life by crying aloud just as an earthen 
pitcher once broken cannot be mended. In the Katshaka Jataka®^*’ 
we find the slave-girl’s son petted and brought up along with the master’s 
son and permitted to learn writing and handicrafts and was afterwards 
appointed as store-keeper by his master. 

There was the other and darker side of the picture as well; for, in 
the same Jstaka we find the slave saying to himself that if he remained as 
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storekeeper he would hare to spend his life feeding on a slave’s fare and 
at the slighest fault might get beaten, branded and imprisoned. Cases of 
ill-treatment of slaves were not altogether unknown. Anathapindada’s 
daughter-in-law used to illtreat and even beat her dilsa’s and dasi’s.®^®*® 
A slave girl Dhanaplili by name was put on hire to work for others and one 
day on her failure to earn any wages her master and mistress beat her 
severely after throwing her down at the gate of their house. ® ^ ® ® The 
Majjhima Nikaya®^®® also gives us a painful instance of ill-treatment by 
the mistress of a house. A slave-girl named Kali was never lazy but in 
order to find out whether her mistress’s fame for gentleness and mildness 
was true or not rose one day late in the morning. At this her mistress 
merely questioned and frowned. On the second day she rose up late and 
was rebuked. On the third day she rose up still very late and was beaten 
on the head by her mistress. In the VirnSnavattu commentary®we 
are told that once a slave-girl of a brahmin of Kosala while going to fetch 
water saw the Buddha sitting at the foot of a tree. Desirous of earning 
religious merit and being careless whether the brahmin will beat her or 
kill her, she offered a pot of water to the Buddha who drank water from 
it. In order to increase her faith in him the Buddha by his miraculous 
power made the pitcher full every time its contents were taken by his 
disciples and returned the pitcher full of water to her. The Brahmin master 
heard all about it and was very angry with her and beat her to death. The 
Vimanavattu commentary® furuislies us with another pathetic picture of 
ill-treatment. A Brahmin disliked a slave-girl’s daughter to whom she 
\ised to administer kicks and blows for no fault of hers. The fact was 
that at the time of Kasyapa Buddha the girl had been the mistress and she 
used to beat her maid who was now born as the Brahmin lady and the 
situation was reversed. As the Brahmin mistress pulled the hair of her 
head the slave-girl’s daughter had the hair of her head shaven by a barber. 
At this the enraged mistress tied her head with a rope and punished her 
and thus the girl came to be known as K.ajjumala. At last she went to a 
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forest to commit suicide unahle any more to bear tbe rude treatment of 
her mistress. We also read of run away slaves in tbe Jntakas.^^*^ 


(c) Female Labourers —Among the comparatively well-to-do classes 
the great majority of women were supported by father, husband or children 
and did not do much, if any, work beyond their household tasks. But among 
the poorer people the case was different and there are various records which 
refer to self-supporting women who were engaged in a trade or profession. 
The Jatakas, for example, refer to a free woman working as a maid-servant 
in a neighbour’s house,® as female astrologer (mahaikakshanika),®^®* as 
water-carrier®^®® and a guard over cotton-fields®*®’ where she used some¬ 
times to spin fine thread from the clean cotton. ® ^ ® ® Again it is said 
that a certain woman was the keeper of a paddy field and she gathered 
and parched the heads of rice.®^®® Women also appear to have been 
capable of functioning as keepers of burning grounds, though no mention 
is made of any wage they might have received.®^*® In the Dhammapada 
Commentary®we read of a woman acrobat: “One day (at Uajagrha) 
a certain female tumbler climbed a pole, turned somersaults thereon, and 
balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and sang as she trod the 
air.” The people “stood on bed piled on beds” to obtain a good view so 
that the tumbler earned “much gold and money.” 

A large number of women also earned their living by dancing and 
music® ^ ^ ® while the courtesans formed a far from negligible portion of the 
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The interchange of commodities of various localities must have Been 
considerable during this period. For, the products of industries which 
came to be localised in a particular place attained a reputation all their own 
and were, therefore, much prized abroad. Such were the scents, ivory-pro¬ 
ducts, cotton and silk fabrics of Benares, the blankets of Gindhara, the cloth 
of ^ivi country, the linen of Kautumvara, the horses of Sind, tha mules of 
Kamvoja and the swords of DasSroaka. 

Besides the big caravan-traders*®®* we also notice the hawker (kach- 
chhaputavanijo) and the small traders who used to carry their goods from 
one village to another on the backs of asses®**® or on their own heads.*®®* 
Again some of the merchants specialised in the trade of single commodities. 
Of such the Jatakas refer to cloth-merchants,®®®* grain merchants*®*® 
and incense merchants*®** while P%im®®** refers to salt merchants and 
spice merchants. 

As to local trade both retail and wholesale, foodstuffs for the towns 
were apparently brought to the gates while workshop and bazar occupied 
their special streets within. * ® ® ® Thus there was a fish-monger’s village 
at a gate of ^ravasti.*®** Greengrocery is sold at the four gates of Uttara- 
P^nchala*®*® and venison at the crossroads outside Benares.*®** Arrows, 
carriages and other articles for sale were displayed in the apana* ® * ® or it 
might be stored up in the antarspana.*®** There were taverns for the 
sale of liquors*®** as also hotels for the sale of cooked meat and rice.*®** 

The act of exchange between producer and consumer or between 
either and a middleman was a free bargain,*®** leading sometimes to 
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adulteration®^^’ and the use of false weights.®^*® We notice not only local 
‘corneriM^r’in hay®but also the dealer’s sense of the wear and tear of 
articles®®®® and a case of that more developed competition called ‘dealing 
in futures'^^^^ Again in the ^Vpannaka Jataka®®®® two traders agree 
who shall start first. The one thinks that if he arrive first he will get a 
better, because a non-competitive price ; the other also holding that 
‘competition is killing work’ prefers to sell at the price fixed by his 
predecessor and yields him a start. But though free competition was the 
rule, custom may well have fixed price to a great extent. The expression 
“my wife is sometimes as meek as a 100 piece slave-giiT’®®®® reveals a 
customary price. Moreover, for the royal household prices were fixed by 
the court-valuer without appeal.®®®'* 

The trade of the traders may well have been largely hereditary®®®® ; 
but their organisations do not seem to have attained the same development 
as the craft-guilds. The reason seems to have been that the merchant 
was necessarily a wanderer while industrial organisation in these olden 
days depended largely upon settled relations and ties of neighbourhood. 
A Hansa League, for instance, can only grow in highly developed markets 
and seaports. Nevertheless, there is some significant evidence of 
corporate concerted action among the merchants. Thus the Chullakasresthi 
Jataka®®®® mentions hundred or so merchants offering to buy up a newly 
arrived ship’s cargo. Bive hundred traders were fellow-passengers on 
board the ill-fated ships mentioned in the Valahasva®®®’ and Pandara®®®® 
Jatakas ; seven hundred others were lucky enough to obtain the services 
of SupSraga as their pilot,®®®® thus showing co-operative chartering of the 
same vessel. Again caravan traders had a common chief®®6o 
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give directions as to halts, waterings, precautions against robbers and in 
many cases as to routes, fords etc.^*®^ 

Further, several partnerships are mentioned, e. g., in the deal in birds 
exported from India to Babylon®^®® and in horses imported from the 
north to Benares.®^®® We also notice the partnership of traders of 
iSravasti who carried on joint business and set out with five hundred cart¬ 
loads of merchandise,®^®^ of two other traders of ^ravasti who started 
joint business with five hundred cart-loads of merchandise,®®®® of two 
merchants of Benares who took five hundred waggons of merchandise from 
Benares to the country districts with an equal interest of both in the stock- 
in-trade and in the oxen and waggons.®®®® 

A concerted commercial enterprise on a more extensive scale appears 
in the Jarudaplina Jataka®®®’ where some traders of SrSvasti carried on 
joint business and came upon rich finds of minerals of all sorts from iron to 
lapislazuli which they stowed away to a common treasure-house, giving 
food to the brotherhood on joint account. 

Methods and media of exchange —Barter was not uncommon in this 
period. Its continuance was due to the ease with which ordinary people 
could exchange their goods readily. Brahmins who were not allowed to 
trade in articles of agricultural production were permitted to barter home¬ 
grown corn, food etc.®®®® Barter was also prescribed for the Samgha in 
certain cases®®®® to whom the use of money was forbidden.®®^® Barter 
also emerged in certain contingencies e. g., when a potter buys fuel for 16 
kahapanas and a few pots, ® ® ’ when among humble folk a dog is bought 
for a kahapana and a cloak®®’® or when a wanderer obtains a meal 
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from ^ woodlander for a gold pin.®*’® From the Sutras of PSnini®*’* we 
have a large number of words which prove the existence of barter in his 
time. Thus we have saurpa, anything purchased with surpa ; v^sanam, 
anything purchased with vasana ; maudgika, anything purchased with the 
exchange of mudga and so on. 

Rice®^’® and cowry-shell (sippika)*®’" were still standards of value 
when the Jatakas were composed. From Panini®^’’^ we find that go- 
puchchha or bovine tail also acted as a medium of exchange. A more 
common standard of value was, however, the cow. Thus in illustration of 
Pilnini’s sutra ''^TaddhitUrthotlara-pada-samaih^re we have the 

word pancagu which means anything bought in exchange for five cows. 
Similarly in the Dharmasutras we find that all fines for murder are reckoned 
in cows.®®’® 

But for the ordinary mechanism of exchange the value of every 
marketable commodity was stated in figures of a certain metallic medium 
of exchange. From the evidences furnished by the literature of this 
period we find the use of the following metallic media of exchange :— 
(1) kakanika®®*® (2) ardhamSsaka®®®^ (3) m3saka®®®® (4) quarter 

karsa®®*® (5) half-k5rsa®®®^ (6) karsSpana®®®® (7) pada®®®® (8) pana*®®’ 
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(9) satamana®®®® (10) niska®®®® (11) suvarna®®®” (12) hiranya®®®^ 
(13) kamsa® ® ® ® and (14) vista. ® ® ® ® 

Some of these were made of gold and silver, others of copper or base 
metal. With the single exception of vista which is hardly mentioned in 
later literature all of these were circulating media of exchange in later 
periods as well. According to Dr. Goldstucker®®®* some of these even bore 
stamped impressions on them ; and in support of his contention he quotes 
the following stitra of Panini : Eu^^dahala pt'asamsayoryap.^^^^ Here 
we get the rule for the addition of the suf&x yap on the word riipa to 
designate both a coin bearing impressions, and a man of fine appearance. 
Ahata has been explained by the KssikS commentary, as bearing impression 
by stamping : —/adaK3d»??a, Di»aradts» r^pam yadutpadyate 

tadlhatamucyate." The Patimokkha®®®® also refers to this practice of 
stamping impressions on coins which therefore came to be known as rfipyas 
(or rupiyos in Prakrt dialects.) 

It is worthy of note that most of the names of these media of 
exchange refer to a certain weight of metal they contained. Por example, 
karsapana contained one karsa in weight of the metal of which it was 
composed and was, therefore, called karsapana. On the basis of the 
weight in metal the medium of exchange contained two systems of currency 
arose. The older one reckoned the weight at 100 krsnalas while the newer 
one that arose in this period reckoned the weight at 80 krsnalas. 
Pollowing Manu®®®'* we get the following table of weights on which the 
newer standard was based :— 


»s8s Ibid., V. 1. 27 ; KatySyana Srauta 
Satra XV. 181 and 182. 

sase Panini, V. 1. 30; DyOta Jataka 
(No. 478); Ku^a (No. 531); VWwan- 
tara (No. 547). 

Vinaya IIL 219; IlUsa Jataka 
(No. 78). 


ssBi Yinaya III. 219 ; of. Pacini V. 2. 
65 ; V. 2. 55. 
panini V. 1. 25. 

»»»« Ibid., V. 1. 31, 

**•* Nnmismata Orientalia, p. 39, fn. 3. 
**»* Panini V. 2.120 
»*B« V. 18; V. 19. 

3a»T Yiii. 134_37. 
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For "oM : 

O 

5 krsnalas or 
5 gufijaberry seeds or 
5 ratis make 
4 masakas make 
4 padas or 
80 krsnalas i. e., 

80 gufijaberry seeds i. e., 
80 ratis make 
1 karsa makes 
4 suvarnas make 
1 pala makes 
For silver : 

2 ratis make 
16 masakas make 


1 Milsaka 
1 Pilda 


1 Karsa 
1 Suvarna 
1 Pala 
1 Mska 

1 Masaka 
1 Dharana 


According to Kautilya®^®® 1 silver mrisaka was 88 white mustard seeds 
(gaura sarsapa) in weight. Now 18 white mustard seeds are equal in weight 
to one krsnala or gufijaberry seed ; so that a silver dharana will be equal 
to —= 78|- krsnalas. Hence a dharana was equal in weight (78| krsnalas) 
to one Suvarna or 1 Karsa (80 krsnalas) 


For Copper : 

Five ratis make 1 Masaka 

4 masakas make p Pada 

4 padas or 80 ratis make p Karsa. 


The older ^atamana standard still continued in some localities. From 
the Vinaya Pitaka® ® ® ^ learn that in Bajagrha in the time of Ajata- 
satru or Vimbisara one pada was equal to five masakas so that in that 
locality the karsapana was equal in weight to 5 x 20 or 100 ratis (as a<j‘ainst 
4 X 20 or 80 ratis under the new standard). We have seen that accordinf» to 
the new standard four suvarpas make one niska but accordino' to the 
evidence of old Pali literature®five suvarnas make one niska so that 


ArthaiSstra, Bk. II. cb. 19. 
»»»• III. 45. 


Childers — Pali Dictionary, s. v, 
Nikkho. 
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like the pada of the Vinaya Pitaka the niska Tras also based on the older 
^atamana standard. 


We have at present very little evidence at our disposal to enable us to 
find out as to whether gold or silver was the accepted standard of currency. 
Both the standards seem to have existed side by side. As to the relative 
value of gold and silver in this period we are absolutely in the dark. 
According to Dr. Prlnanatha®®**^ “A careful study of the fines prescribed 
in the Arthasastra of Kautalya may possibly afford a clue to the value 
of gold and silver. In assessing fines the value of any stolen article 
was taken into consideration. According to Kautalya the fine should 
be ten times the value of the stolen article... ..Kautalya in section 76 
assessed the fines payable for the theft of one mXsaka of gold and silver 
as 200 and 12 copper panas respectively. If these fines represent twelve 
times the value of the stolen article, then the value of the gold and silver 
pieces, each weighing 1 mlsaka comes to 16.6 and 1 copper pana respec¬ 
tively.” On the basis of a very reliable evidence furnished by a second 
century inscription Dr. D. R. Bhapdurakara®^®^ has found out the ratio 
between gold and silver as 14.1 to 1. 

Instrumeilts of credit :—Though as yet we have no evidence to prove 
the existence of collective banking, instruments of credit were not altoge¬ 
ther unknown, for, in the Jatakas we read of signet rings being used by 
merchants as deposit or security (satyankiira = Pali satyakara)®^”® and 
of I. O. TJ. ’s (innapannani®®®^ or likhita^®”®). 

Weights and measures :—The tula (scales) mentioned in the White 
Yajurveda^®°® was in general use in this period as is evident from its use 
in similes.®®"’ Besides udanka ( = Pali ulunka)®®°®a liquid measm'e 
(for water) we find the use of the following weights and measures in this 
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period«3°9 ;-(l) (2) (3) adhaka^^i** (4) m!rna**“ 

and (6) drona.®®^* 


Purchasing power of money —^the Jjtakas fumish us with the daily 
earnings of some classes of labourers in money and with the purchasing power 
of money. But unfortunately it is difficult to find out whether the unit 
of money was of silver or copper. Moreover, the Jiitakas contain not only 
exaggerations but also imaginary colourings of facts and as such on their 
evidence scientific calculations cannot be based. Nevertheless if we make 
due allowance for all such exaggerations the evidences furnished by 
them may throw a flood of light on the wealth and welfare of the people of 
those days. Thus the fee paid to a barber was eight ksrsapanas, presumably 
of copper.®®^® The fee of a high class courtesan was 1000 kSrsSpanas per 
night.®®One thousand kilrsapanas were the usual tuition fee paid in 
advance to the Scltrya,®®^’ Poorer students must have paid lower fees as 
they had to collect them by begging. In the Dyflta J5taka®®i» a student 
after completing his education managed to collect only seven niskas which 
however, he lost on the way by a boat-accident. He then resorted to 
hunger-strike and obtained thereby from the king 14 niskas which ha 
paid to his teacher. Prom the Gangamala Jataka®®^® we find that a male 


•®o» An idea of these -weights and 
measnres may be obtained from the 
following tables based on later 
authorities :— 

(a) According to Kantilya (Arthaiatra 
Blc. II. ch. XIX) 

10 seeds of masa (Phraaeolns Radiatns) or 
6 gnfijaberries make 1 Suvarpamasa 

16 savarpamSlsas make I snvarna 

or karsha 

4 karshas make 1 Pala 

(b) According to Sarangadhara Sam- 
hita (pp. 10 — 13 ):— 

5 X 16 X 4 » 320 gnfijaberries make 1 Pala 

4 palas make 1 Kndava 

4 kndavaa make 1 Prastha 

1 prastha makes 1 Nalika 

4 nalikas make 1 Adhaka 


2 adhakaa make 1 Mans 

2 manas or 

4 adhakag make 1 

•SI® PaninI V. 1 53 

••^1 Tandalanall (No. 5); Varnni (No. 47); 
Salittaka (No. 107). 

Asampradana Jataka (No. 131); 

Paninl V. 1 , 53 

Asampralana Jataka (No. 131). 
Vikarnaka Jitaka (No. 232) 

Saparaga Jataka (No. 463) 

Kanavera (No. 318); Snlasa (No. 419); 
Tarkarika (No. 481). 

®®^»Sn8rma (No. 163); Tikmusthi 
(No. 252). 

No. 478. 

No. 421. 
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and a female water-carrier used to earn half a mSsaka each per day, while 
from the Visahya Jataka^®^® we learn that a sresthi, being reduced to 
bankruptcy took to the work of a grass-cutter and earned two misakas a 
day out of which he intended to give away one miisaka, keeping the other 
for himself, which he thought would fetch sufficient food for him and his 
wife for one day. In the Sutanu Jataka^ ^ ^ ^ a day labourer is described as 
earning one-half to one masaka a day with which he somehow maintained 
himself and his mother. Even if the masaka referred to in the above three 
jStakas be a silver one it is apparent that the prices of necessaries of life 
must have been very cheap so that one-half masaka of silver was sufficient 
for one man for one whole day. 

In fact the purchasing power of money was high. A big Rohita fish 
was worth seven misakas.®Half a masaka of meat was sufficient for 
one lizard.A small quantity of clarified butter or oil could be had for 
a copper kSrsSpapa.^^**^ A cup of sur3 was worth one copper karsspana.®®^® 
Six kSrsas (kiirsitpanas ?) would buy coarse clothing for a monk and ten 
l^rsas for a nun.®^^® In the Bhikkhuni Pstimokkha two karsas and a 
half and four kar.sas are set down respectively as the price of small and 
big covering pieces for nuns. A pair of ox would cost 21 klrsapanas.®® '^’ 
Eight kars^panas could buy a decent ass. ^ ® ^ ® A young calf was sufficient 
as house-rent (nivasa-vetana) for a certain period.^®Hire for an ox 
used in carrying a cart across a shallow river was two karsapanas.®®®® 
Cart-hire from Benares city to the pattana (port) near by was eight 
kSrsSpanas.®®®^ The price of a slave was 100 karsapanas, presumably of 
silver.®®®2 The price of slaves, however, varied with their accomplish- 


»»»o No. 340. 

»**1 No. 398. 

ssia Matsyadana JSiaka (No. 283) 

***• Maliannmarga Jataka (No. 546). 
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ments, good birth or (if a woman ) beauty as is evident from the Saktu- 
bhasta®^®® and Viswantara^®®^ Jatakas. 

Certain articles, however, were noted for their high price. Kapotika 
wine was very dear.®®®® Strong drink was exchanged for gold and silver 
pieces.®®®® A gold necklace worth a thousand pieces presumably of 
silver®®®’ and satakas worth a thousand pieces presumably of copper®®®® 
are referred to. Essence of sandalwood,®®®® woolen blankets®®^® and 
Benares fabrics each worth a lac pieces presumably of copper®®^^ are also 
mentioned. 

Progress of capitalism :— (a) Hoarding —With the growth of trade 
and commerce and development of town-life luxury invaded society, 
gambling and want of thrift reduced many families to poverty and much 
of this wealth passed into other hands. Ordinary people hoarded their 
wealth either under the ground®®*® or deposited it with a friend.®®*® Rich 
people kept a register of the nature and amount of the wealth thus hoarded 
on inscribed plates of gold or copper.®®** 

(5) Nevertheless money was lent on interest. There is a tolerant 

tone concerning the moneylender in the Eohantamrga Jataka®®*® Avhere 
moneylending together with tillage, trade and harvesting are called four 
honest callings. Gautama®®*® is equally tolerant; though Vasistha®®*^ and 
Baudhayana®®*® condemn it. Hypocritical ascetics are accused of practising 
it.®®*® In Paninl’s sutras®®®® we find the words Dvaigunika, Traigunika 
and Dasaikadasika which go to prove the exhorbitant rates of interest exacted 

Maha^varoha Jataka (Xo. 302); Maha- 
nnmarga (No. 546). 

Jat. 1.225, 235f., 42t; Q. .308: HI. 
24, 116. 
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I. 5.10. 
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= “ = «IV. 4. .30; IV. 4. 31 ;V. 1. 47. 
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by some of the moneylenders of those days. Debtors were often reduced to 
slavery for non-payment of debts. Thus in the Therigatha Isidasi, a nun 
narrates the story of her reduction to slavery in one of her previous births 
on account of her father’s debts.^®®^ Moreover, debtors were not 
allowed to enter the Buddhist Order.®On the other hand the usurers 
seem to have organised themselves into guilds having customary laws 
governing their transactions.®®®® Vasistha®®®* and Oautama®®®® name 
six different kinds of interest viz., compound, periodical, stipulated, corporal, 
daily and the use of pledge. The legal rate is fixed at five misas a 
month®®®® for 20 karsapanas which comes to about 18|^. Anybody 
who exacted more than this lescal rate of interest is called Vardhusika. 
But according to Vasistha,®®®^ two, three, four, five in the 100 is declared 
in the Smrti to be the monthly rate of interest according to caste. Again 
articles such as gold, grain, flavouring substance, flowers, roots, fruits, 
wool, beasts of burden without security could be lent at an enormous rate 
of interest which could be increased six or eight-fold. The interest, however, 
stopped with the death of the king in whose reign the transaction took 
place. 

Loans were contracted either on notes of hand®®®® or on the deposit 
of pledges (iidhi).®®®® It appears that the debtor got back his note 
of hand when the loan was repaid.®®®® 

The State in relation to Economic life —The science of Vartta which 
concerned itself with the various branches of production as understood in 
in those days formed a part of the curriculum of royal studies®®®^ and the 
king was repeatedly asked whether he was paying proper attention to the 
prosperity of those who are engaged in cattle-rearing, agriculture and 
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trade.®Kings seem to hare kept granaries for emergencies like war 
and famine®®®® and to have prorided persons with food and seed-corn to 
enable them to start farming.®®®^ He was bound not only to protect the 
property of infants® ® ® ® but also to maintain the srotriyas, the weak, the 
aged, women without means and lunatics.®®®® Apastamva®®®’ calls 
upon kings to build a hall open to guests of the first three varnas and to 
see that no Brahmin suffered from hunger in his realm. 

In exchange for these and other services rendered by him the king had 
a right to a tithe on raw produce whose amount and method of assessment 
we have already described. Moreover, all property left intestate or owner¬ 
less reverted to the crown.®®®® Gautama®®®® lays down that the property 
of a Brahmin who leaves no issue (apparently, no successor) is divided 
among the Brahmins, but the king appropriates in such cases the property 
of men of other castes. According to Apastamva®®^® on failure of all 
(relations) let the king take the inheritance. Vasistha®®^^ and BaudhJ- 
yana®®^® are also of the same opinion. Vasistha, however, excludes a 
Brahmin’s property from the operation of this law. 


Further the king was to proclaim by criers lost property, and if the 
owner be not found in a year, to keep it, giving ith to the finder. All 
treasure-trove belongs to the king. An exception is made when a priest 
is the finder and some say that anybody who finds it gets .^th.®®''® The 
king could impose forced labour (raja-kariya) on the people but this may 
have been limited to the confines of his estates. Thus, the peasant- 
proprietors enclose a deer-reserve for their king so that they might not he 
summoned to leave their tillage to beat up game for him.®®^* 
Gautama®®’^® says that the king should force artisans to work for him for 
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one day in tlie month. If the stock is merchandise, says Gautama,®*’* 
the tax according to some is -^o'th, if it he gold or catttle l^th, while ^Jth 
is the tax on roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal herbs, honey, meat, grass 
and firewood. 

It may be noted in this connection that srotriyas, ascetics forbidden 
to hold property, students, artisans, those who live by exploiting river, 
forest or hills, those earning less than a karsapana, slaves, servants, very 
old men, blind, dumb, deaf and diseased persons, those without protectors, 
children before puberty, women of all castes, wives of servants, widows 
who have retmmed to their families, unmarried girls and pradatta’s (pro¬ 
bably those girls whose marriages have been proposed)—all these were 
exempt from taxation. ® ® ^ ’ 

Regulation of prices and profits by the state came as a natural sequel 
to the ideal of co-operation on which Indian society, though apparently 
split up into castes, was based. Undue raising of prices came to be 
denounced®®’ ® and, as we have already seen, for the royal household prices 
came to be fixed by the court-valuer without appeal; and what was once 
done in the interest of the king came to be done in the next epoch in the 
interest of the public as well. The exactions of the vSrdhusika came 
to be denounced, his food was regarded as impure®®’® and the rate 
of interest, was fixed.®®®® On the same principle Vasistha®®®’ asks the 
king to guard against the falsification of weights and measures. 

While exploitation of others by capitalists came to be denounced 
great emphasis was laid on the performanee of duties assigned to indivi¬ 
duals and castes. We have already seen how the Dharmasutras not only 
condemned those who did not perform their caste-duties®®®® but also 
authorised the king to punish them.®®®® We similarly find in the 
Dharmasutras rules for punishing herdsmen who left their work or persons 
in tillage who abandoned their work and thereby caused loss to the 
employer. 

»3 8o Ibid., 42-50 ; Gautama, XII. 29-35. 
Ch. XIX. 

388a Apastamva II. 11.11. 

*38 3 Ibid., II. 10. 12-16 ; of. Ibid., n. 
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Mendicancy and undue asceticism was regarded as a social evil except 
in the case of men in the decline of their lives. This appears not only 
from the trend of the conversation between the Buddha and Ajatasatru 
but also from the Vasistha Dharmasutra^^®* where begging Brahmins 
have been denounced as thieves. 

Thus, we see that already in this period there were a general tendency 
to state-interference in economic life which developed into an accredited 
policy of the state in the next epoch. 


The general economic condition of the classes and the masses— 

The hoarded wealth of the merchants, usually estimated in crores, their 
magnificent donations to the various religious orders, the establishment 
of almonaries, the excavation of tanks and other public benefactions of the 
rich, the existence of the actor, dancer, singer, acrobat, magician, story¬ 
teller, shampooer and dress-maker —all point to the prosperity of the upper 
classes. It is further proved by the rich festivities, lai'ge foes paid to 
courtesans, the high price of rich wines and the stories of betting with 
big sums.^^®® The luxury of the rich is equally evident from the 
existence of palatial buildings and the use of haix’-dye,®®®® ointment 
(vilepanascent called sarvasainharaka,®®®® sandalwood oil,®®®® 
essence of sandalwood,®®®® aguru,®®®^ guggulu,®®®^ camphor,®®9* 
chaturjatiya gandha,®®®^ kalka,®®®® specially sarsapa-kalka (mustard 
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powder used as face powder),^snanachiirna^®®^ and sandal powder as 
toilette for the breasts.^®^® 

Men of the middle-class were also happy and often above the reach 
of want. They too lived a life of ease, indulged in charities, made gifts to 
the Order, raised money by subscription for charity or for works of public 
utility and joined in merriment and festivities. 

There were, however, poor and too poor people too in villages as also 
in towns. In the Mahaslira Jataka (No. 92) an inhabitant of a janapada 
says that he has never seen (i. e., possessed) in his life a chair or a bedstead. 
We have already seen that the lot of the wage-earner appears to have been 
hard most ot whom could with difficulty make their both ends meet. More¬ 
over, the poorer labourers often suffered from the exactions of the money¬ 
lenders which sometimes became so unbearable that a debtor would fly 
to the forest or even attempt to commit suicide to escape from the clutches 
of his creditors.®®^® Forced labour also injuriously affected their position. 

Oppressive taxation sometimes added to the misery of all classes. 
The Mahiisvliroha Jataka®speaks of a king (of Benares) whe trebled 
the taxes so that the peo})le could not lift up their heads. Another king 
(of Benares) oppressed his subjects with taxes and fines (dandavali) and 
crushed them like sugarcane in a mill.®^°^ The G-andatindu Jataka®*®* 
refers to a Panchlla king whose subjects being oppressed by taxation fled to 
the forest where they wandered like wild beasts.®*®® 

Occasional famines also caused much distress among the people. The 
Matsya Jataka®*®* refers to the suffering caused by a famine in Kosala due 
to the failure of rains. In another famine in Kalinga due to draught the 
people suffered so terribly from want not only of food but also of drinking 
water that epidemics broke out and leaving their homesteads people had 

Mahanaradaka^japa Jataka (No. 544). UcJichhum viya janam filen in 

SS97 Vardhaki^ukara Jataka (No. 283), MaMpingala Jataka (No. 240). 
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to wander about the country with their children for food.^^“^ The Viralca 
Jataka^^*^® refers to a famine in the kingdom of Kaii which was so intense 
in character than unable to find food all the crows left the kingdom. 
Another famine which overtook a Kasi village was so terrible that the 
villagers had to take from their headman a collective loan of an old ox on 
whose flesh all of them had to subsist for a day or two® Hecords of 
such famine are also to be met with in the early canonical literature of the 
Buddhists.®^®® These evidences contradict t!ie assertion of Mogasthenes 
that famines were unknown in Inlia,®*“® unless of course he meant a very 
general and protracted famine. 

Inspite of these visitations India was rich. Stories of her great 
wealth and prosperity reached the ears of foreigners and roused their greed 
and this made them invade India. In the fifth century B.C. the small Indian 
satraphy of Darias was regarded the wealthiest province of his empire, 
yielding the vast annual tribute of 360 Eubolic talents of gold, worth fully 
£1,290,000.®*^® This supply of gold India obtained, not as did Europe 
from America by conquest and rapine but by her mining industries and by 
the more natural and peaceful method of commerce ‘‘by the exchange of 
such of her productions as among the Indians were superfluities but at the 
same time not only highly prized by the nations of western Asia, Egypt 
and Europe but also were obtainable from no other quarter except India or 
from the farther East by means of the Indian trade.”®^ii 
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popular belief that famines are* 
caused by the sins of rulers. 

McCrindle—Ancient India as Des¬ 
cribed by Megasthenes, 32. 

Rawlinson’s Horedotus, Vol. II 
p. 487. 

C. Daniell—Industrial Competition 
of Asia, p. 225. 



Index 1. Sources with the Subjects 

[ Zlje references are io the pages of this work ] 


A 

Agni Parana—Translated into English 
by M. N. Dutt. in two vola. on the 
right of collecting grass, fuel and 
flowers enjoyed by Brahmins 82. 

Aitareya Arapyaka—Text with Eng. Trans, 
by A. B. Keith on spade 132 ; gold 
123; polished mirrors 135 ; wooden 
sacrificial spade 136 ; seats made of 
ndamvara wood 137 ; boats 138; 
ropemaker 149 f.n. ; avasatha ( abode 
for gnests) 168. 

Aitareya Brahmana—Text with Eng. 

Trans, by M. Hang in two vols. 
on the story of Vi^wamitra and his 
fifty sons who were expelled by him 
82-83 ; Sale of Sanahsepha by his father 
Ajfgarta 83 ownership of land ; story 
of Mann dividing his land among his 
sons 84 ; Vaiiya’s peculiar function of 
being eaten up by the priest and noble¬ 
man 85 ; law of inheritance 90 ; beef¬ 
eating 111 ; race of chariots drawn by 
donkeys 112 ; vasas (cloth) 116 daia 
(fringe or border of cloth) 161 ; niska (a 
medium of exchange) 125, 165; necklace 
of niskas 128 ; wooden sacrificial posts 

137 ; asandi (shining seat ) made of 
udumvara wood 138 ; asandi square in 
shape 138; asandi rectangular in shape 

138 ; asandi having four legs 138; stret¬ 
ching of hides with pegs 139 ; tiger- 
skin as coverlet for asandi’s 139-40 ; 
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preparation of Soma sacrificial drink 
141 ; pillar (methi) 145; iresthin 
(banker ?) 152,157 ; loss of status of the 
Vaiiyas the mass of the industrial 
population who became tributary to 
another (anyasya valikrt) and whose 
function was to be devoured by the 
priest and nobleman 152 ; gradual 
transition from human sacrifice to 
horse sacrifice during the pastoral stage, 
thence to the sacrifice of domestica¬ 
ted animals ending with the offering of 
the fruits of the earth in the agricultu¬ 
ral stage 154 ; Kavasha, son of a low 
caste woman 155-56 ; royal priests 156 ; 
King Vi^wantara sacrificing without 
the help of of priests 156 ; high-roads 
( mahapatba ) 159 ; setu (raised bank 
for crossing inundated land) 160 fn-; 
beef as food for royal and other distin¬ 
guished guests 165 ; indebtedness 177. 

Albernni See under Enquiry into India— 
Alberuni. 

Altindisohen Leben—Zimmer on weather- 
prophet 150 ; kilala 142, 227 fn. ; 
grama as a clam standing between the 
family and the tribe 25 fn. ; verbal 
contest in the Vedic village council 23 ; 
gramani as president of the village 
council 25-26 ; pani 74 ; seasons 91 fn ; 
harmyesthah prince 173-74, 

Amarakosa with the commentary of Kslra- 
swaml on Ankotha (flower tree) 



<= Aukola of BhftllStika Jitaka ? 236 ; 
isphota (=Apara]ita )= Aphotaka of 
Vitfwantara Jataka ? 207 fn. 

Amarican journal of Philology (Vol. VII) 
Bloomfield on SakadhQmam ( weather- 

prophet) 60 fn. 

Ancient Coin* and Measures of Ceylon— 
Rhye Davids on pSda meaning a fourth 
part of a certain gold weight and not a 
metallic standard 166. 

Ancient Egyptians—Wilkinson on early 
trade between ancient India and Egypt 
21 . 

Ancient and Mediaeval India—Mrs. Man¬ 
ning on elephants unknown to the 
ancient Egyptians 21 ; preparation of 
Soma drink 34 fn. 

Ancient and Mediseval Architecture—E. 
B. Havoll cn the high antiquity and 
origin of tcwnpianning in ancient India 

146. 

Ancient History of the Near East—Hall 
on the Mitanni and the Kassites of 
Syria and Sumer worshipping some of 
the oldest Vedio Gods 73. 

Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian—IlcCrindlo on the rela¬ 
tions of King Cyrus of Persia with the 
tribes cn the right bank of the Indus 
163; 58 rivers of India 200; gold 
coming from Derd8e = Sans. Darada or 
Darada = modern Dardisthan in Kash- 
mere 210; method of capturing ele¬ 
phants, the precursor of modern kheda 
system 212; stones sweeter than figs or 
honey ( = sagarcandy ? ) 229; famines 
unknown in India 280. 

Anoient India as Described by Classical 
Authors—^MoCrindls : Berodotwt on 


vegetable wool (raw cotton) 202 ; the 
story of gold-digging ants 209—10; 
export of stones and dogs from India to 
Babylon 260, 262. Ariitobulu* ( Krag- 
nient 39) on the ruins of over a thousand 
towns and villages in the Indns region 
179 fn.; (Fragment 29) on rainfall in 
Taxila 199 ; Strabo (XV. C. 693) on the 
ruins of over a thousand towns and 
villages in the Indus rsgion 179 fn ; 
(XV. C. 691) (cf. C. 697) on rainfall in 
Taxila 199 ; (XVC. 689) on India, a land 
of rivers 200; (XV. C. 706) on gold 
coming from Derdse -Darada or Darsida 
“modern Dardisthan in Kashmere 210; 
(XV. 1. 41—43, pp. 704—705) on method 
of capturing elephants, the precursor 
of the modern kbada system 212 fn.; 
(XV. C. 700) on the primitive nature 
of Indian mining and metal industries 
214; (XV. C. 701) on Indians having not 
pursued accurate knowlsge in any line 
except Medicine 214 ; (XV. C. 703) on 
stones sweeter than figs or honey ( = 
Bugarcandy ?) 229 ; Theophrariu$ on 
India famous for ivory and ebony 70 fn. 
Kearchos ( Fragments 9 and 10) on 
leather oil flasks and white leather 
shoes 226 ; on earrings of ivory 228. 

Anoient Indian Numismatics (Carmicbjel 
Lectures, 1921)-U. R. Bhandakar on 
the relative value of gold and silver 
In=ed on a second century inscription 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan— 
Col. Todd (2 vols.) on the Hindu names 
of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia 
and Bengal rivers o! the Tumba Cnn la 
end of anotlier Cundas 19. 

Anguttara Nikaya or the Book of the 
Gradual Sayings—Translated by M. 



Haro in three vole, on the use of birds 
to guide pilots (In a cloudy day birds 
were let loose end the direction to 
■which birds •went, tbe mariners thought 
land lay that "way) 262. 

Antiquity of Hindu Medicine—Royle See 
under Eessay on the Antiquity of Hindu 
Medicine—Royle. 

Annkramanf to the Rgveda on royal seers 
■who have composed Rgvedic hymns 
155—56. 

Artha^astra of Kautilya on’corporate under¬ 
takings by villagers 189 ; kakanika—j 
masaka 268 fn.; 1 silver masaka=«88 
■white mustard seeds in weight 270; 
table of weights and measures 272 fn. 

Artie Home in the Vedas—B. G. Tilak on 
the seasons in the Vedic Age 91 fn. 

Atharvaveda—Text Edited by Roth and 
Whitney and revised by Lindenau 
on technical terms connected 
with weaving like otu (woof), tantu 
("yarn) and maynkha (pegs to stretch 
the web on or ehuttle) 115; vastra 
(cloth) 116 j sio (fringe or border of 
cloth) 116 j nivi (closely woven end of 
the cloth) 116 ; drapi (vest) 47-48, 118; 
pratidhi (a part of the bride’e attire) 
118; usniea (headdress) 118; kamvala 
(blanket) 119 ; sSmulya (undergarment 
of wool ? ) 119 ; nttuda (sprung from 
tuda or mulberry i. e., silken ? ) 119; 
<ana (hemp) 119 ; metals : gold, ayas, 
silver, tin, lead and ijama 122; extrac¬ 
tion ef gold from earth (mines) 125 ; 
niska (a medium of exchange) 125,165; 
chips of gold need in sacrifice 125; gold 
on the priest’s finger 125; gold given as 
fee to the prieet 125 ; golden ornaments 
127'; ornaments of various kinds : tirits. 


parihasta, pravarta, ring, golden amnlet 
necklace of niskas, kurfra, kumbs, 
opa^a etc. 127-28; silver amulet 130; 
loha 131 ; iyama 131 ; a pair of shears 
■with sharp blades 131; iron axe 132; 
iron hook 132; razor 132; iron net 132; 
fetters made of iron 132; sacrificial 
hatchet 132; sickla to out and trim the 
sacred grass 123; threads of iron used 
in amnlet 132; armour 132; iron forts 
132; iron pillars 133; dhruva (wooden 
sacrificial ladle Laving the largest 
bowl) 136: iuhn (-wooden ladle) 136; 
upabhrt (wooden ladle) 136; -wooden 
mace used in sacrifice 136; -wooden 
cover for sacrificial vessels 136; wooden 
mortar and pestle for pounding rice 136; 
169; wooden pegs (used in stretching 
out skin or -woven cloth and for other 
purposes) 126; wooden sacrificial posts 
187; svorn (timber post) 187; drupad 
(timber post) 137 •; vanaspati (timber 
post) 137; taipa (nuptial badstead made 
of wood) 137 ; prostha (in prostha-feya) 
eometbing like a bigh and broad bench 
137; vahya (light couch that could be 
carried about when necessary) 137; 
asandl (shining seat or occupier of a 
shining seat) 137; Vratya chief’s Usandi 
described 138; rathak^ra 138 ; carriage 
188; boat 138; black antelope-skin Sks 
the dress of the rel'gious student 189 ; 
deer-ikin as dress 139 ; deer-skin as 
coverings 139 ; black antelope-skin 
used in pressing soma and bruising and 
husking the rice used in oblations 139, 
174; decorated and inlaid (pi<) bowls 
like the starry night 142 and carvings 
in relief of gods inside the bo'wl 142; 
the ordinary type of a dwelling house ^ 
148,168; various divisions of the dwell¬ 
ing house : store-house of soma, agni- 



^ala, patninam sadana, store-room for 
corn, covered verandabs, sheds for cattle 
etc. 143; grba (either an actual house 
erected over or beside the grave in 
memory of the deceased or chambers 
and vaults of subterranean or rock-cut 
caves) 144 ; pillar (sthnna) on Velic 
grave 144-45; dvara (door) 145 fn. ; 
duropv (door) 145 fn. ; sthuna (pillar) 
145 fn.; svaru (pillar) 145 fn. ; methi 
with variants medhi, methi or methi 
(pillar) 145 fn. ; husbandman 14S; tastr 
(carpenter) 149 ; sakadhuman (weather- 
prophet) 105 ; kusidin (usurer) 152 ; 
slaves and their condition 153 ; female 
labour 153; 153 fn.; interchange of 
commodities of various localities 158 ; 
life of the merchant described 159; 
parirathyS (ro.id suitable for chariots) 
and cart-roads 159; charm to ensure a 
prosperous journey 159; parting travel¬ 
ler’s address to the houses of his village 
159,168; references to sea and the use 
of sea by means of simile 160; existence 
of three seas 160; evaporation of sea¬ 
water going to form the clouds ICO; 
navaprabhraipianam (sliding down of 
the ship) 161; pratipana (exchange of 
merchandise) 164; avasatha (structure 
of some sort for the reception of guests) 
168 fn.; ukha (cooking pot) 169 ; sQrpa 
(winnowing basket) 169; wooden stirring 
prong 169 ; fork 169 ; brahma-udana 
169; wife joining her husband in cere¬ 
monials and sacrifices 171 ; wife as 
queen of the household 171 fn. 171-72 ; 
cooking left to the wife 171 ; bride 
weaving the garment which the hus¬ 
band is to wear on the first day of his 
wedded life 172 ; girls as milkmaids 
of the family 172; liberality of princes 
173; harmya 174 ; women winnowing 


grain 174; women collecting the alka¬ 
line droppings of the cow 174; atten¬ 
dants 174; lak.«a (lac) 176; rate of inter¬ 
est 177; prayers to deities in connection 
with debts 177 ; contraction of debt 
wdth the intention of non-payment 177; 
King Parikshit realising the ideal of 
material welfare of his subjects during 
his rule 178. 

Atharvaveda—Eng. Trans, by M. Bloom¬ 
field See under Hymns of the Atharva¬ 
veda by Bloomfield. 

Atharvaveda—Eng. Trans, by R. T. H. 
Griffith in two volumes on 
^5ri4aka as cultivated rice 93 ; forests 
supplying materials for the construc¬ 
tion of chariots 97 ; on the use of 
ndnmvara wood in making amulets, 
sacrificial posts and ladles 98; the 
use of the timber of the hard-wooded 
tree Aratu in making the axles of 
chariots and carts 99 ; Abayn as being 
poisonous in its natural condition but 
medicinal when cooked and properly 
prepared 105 ; on the use of the skin 
of the black antelope in pressing Soma 
and bruising and husking the rice used 
in oblations 139 fn. 

Atthasalinl (Buddhaghoja’s commentary on 
Dhammasangani)—Trans, into Eng. by 
Maung Tin in two vols. on the relative 
position of the apprentice and the 
master craftsman 245. 

Apasthamva GrbyasHtra—Trans, into Eng. 
by F. Max Muller in the S.B.E. series 
vol. XXX. on the rules and rites of 
house-building 235. 

Apasthamva Dharmasulra—Trans, into 

Eng. by George Bnhler in the S. B. 
E. series vol. II. on forests as the 


abode of hermits 203 £n. ; rigidity 
of the caste system 244, 277; the 
condemned professions 249 ; a ^tldia 
can become a Brahmin and vice versa 
according to good or bad deeds 248; 
slaves could be exchanged for another 
253 ; Brahmins permitted to barter 
homegrown corn, food, etc. 267 ; cow as 
a standard of value 268 ; the king’s duty 
to maintain ^rotriyas, the weak, the 
aged, women without means and luna¬ 
tics 276 ; king’s duty to build a ball 
open to guests of the first three varnas 
and to see that no Brahmin suffered 
from hunger 276 ; property left owner¬ 
less reverting to the crown 276 ; those 
exempted from taxation 277. 

Atutosa Silver Jubilee Volumes oniOrien- 
talia vol. III. (Article by Prof. K. M. 
Gupta) on the Land System and Agri¬ 
culture of the Vedio Age 91—92. 

A<valaya»a GrhyasQtra—Trans, into Eng. 
by H. Oldenburg in the S. B. E. series 
vol. XXIX on vrihi (rice) 200; 
yava (barley) 201 ; sesamum 202 ; 
armour 214 ; axe' 215 ; copper imple¬ 
ments 216; copper razor 216 ; gold 
Vessels 216; gold spoon 217 ; ornament 
217; earring 218; chariot 222 ; wooden 
spoon 223 ; jnhn (spoon) 223; uprbhrt 
(spoon) 223; srnva (small sacrificial 
ladle) 223 ; dhrnva (big sacrificial ladle 
223; agnihotrahavani 223; patri 223; 
prasitraharana 223 ; wooden dish 223 ; 
wooden sacrificial cup 223; sphya 
(wooden sacrificial sword) 224; basket 

224 ; winnowing basket 225 ; earthen 
vessels 225 ; jug 225 ; jar 225 ; shoes 

225 ; leather by which the arm is pro¬ 
tected against the bow-string 226 ; rules 
and rites on house-building 235; 


method of examining the building site 
235. 

iivalayana Srauta Slltra with the com¬ 
mentary of Gargya NarayanI on karpAsa 
(cotton) 120, 202, 

B 

Bandhayana Dharmasiltra—Trans, into 

English by George Buhler in the S, B. 
E. series in Vol. XIV. on the articles 
used in the prepration of the Soma 
drink 141 ; condemnation of the cus¬ 
tom of X. Aryans participating in sea- 
trade 163, 259, 260; condemnation of 
town-life 186; ideal economic holding 
190; law of inheritance and succession 
193-95 ; Jth as the royal share of the 
produce 196; forests as the habitation 
of hermits 203; condemnation of actors, 
stage-players and teachers of acting, 
singing and dancing 249; ^paddharma 
250; cow as a standard of value 268; 
condemnation of money-lending 274; 
five masas a month for twenty ktrsapa- 
nas as the legal rate of interest 275; 
property left ownerless reverting to the 
crown 276. 

Beginnings of South Indian History—S. 
Krishnaswami Tyenger on Babylonian 
influence on Hindu Astronomy 73. 

Bibliography of Indian Geology (article on 
gold by La Touche) on Xeolithio gold 
mining 4. 

Biography of Words—F. Max Muller on 
the common knowledge of the arts of the 
weaver, the carpenter and the plaiter 
of grass and reeds among the peoples 
speaking the Indo-European group of 
languages 45; loha originally meaning 
copper but later on denoting iron 49. 
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Black Tajurveda S»e Taittiriya SamhitS. 

Book of tbe Kindred Sayings, The— 
Rhys Davids and F. H. Woodhardi/See 
under Kindred Sayings. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad—Trans, into Eng. 
by F. Max !Muller in the S. B. E. 
Series Vol. XV. on the crops grown 
94; gold 123; silver 123; goldsmith 
124; padas of gold 125 fn.; golden 
vessel for A^vamedha called mahiman 
126 fn. ; ladle of pure gold 126 ; silver 
vessel for Aivamedha called mahiman 
130; metal vessels 131; razor 132 ; 
sruva (small wooden sacrificial ladle) 
136 ; cup made of ndnmvara wood 136 ; 
169; waggons 138 ; carriage 1?8; 
King* Pravahana Javala and Ajataiatrn 
disputing with and instructing Brah¬ 
mins in the lore of the Brahma 156 ; 
gana 157 ; description of horses and 
salt as coming from the Indus regions 
151; setu (raised bank for crossing 
inundated land) 160 fn. ; pada as a 
metallic standard 167 fn. ; liberality 
of princes 173 ; laksa (lac) 176. 

Buddhaghosa’e Commentary on Mahavagga 
I. 30, 231. 

Buddhist Birth Stories—Rhys Davids on 
female dancers and singers 256. 

Buddhist India—T. W. Rhys Davids on 
corporate village life 188 ; Suppiraka 
city 183 ; Solasa mahajanapada in the 
Jataka period 197; picture-gallery of 
King Pasenadi of Ko^ala 237 ; articles 
in which the merchants dealt 262 ; 
Snpparaka as a port of departure 262 ; 
retail and wholesale trade ; its arrange¬ 
ments 265. 

Buddhist Records of the Western world— 
Beal Ste under Si-Tu-Ki. 


Buddhist Snttas—Trans, into Eng. by T. 
W. Rhys Davids in the S, B. E. Series 
Vol. XI. on Sakcta city 182 ; cattle¬ 
rearing ( in Dhaniya Sutta ) 211; 
detailel description of a flight of 
stairs 231 ; pen-air bathing tank de.s- 
cribed 234 ; 2030 years old baths at 
Annradhapura in Ceylon still in a fair 
state offpreservation described 234 fn. 

c 

Calcutta Review (April, 1933) Prof. AmDlya 
Ch. Vidyabhusana (in his article on 
Social life in Jaina Literature) on 1000 
pieces as the fee of a courtesan (Kama- 
dwaja Vanijagrama) for one night 257 ; 
umbrella and yak-tail granted to a 
courtesan as a mark of royal favour 
257. 

Cambridge History of India—Rapson, Vol. 
I. on Dasa chief living in pQras 23; 
monarchy as a well-established insti¬ 
tution in the Rgvedio Age 25 ; rejection 
of Zimmer’s view that the grama was 
a clan standing between the family and 
the tribe 25 fn. ; pQras as meaning 
earthwork fortifications and not towns 
28 ; no mention of the'use of the horse 
in war in the Rgveda 38 ; Vedic Indian 
very litt.’e of a navigator 67, 68 ; origin 
of the story of the Rainayana in the 
later Brahmana period 81 ; the nature 
of royal ownership of land 83-87 ; no 
see-borne commerce with Babylon in the 
Brahmana period 162 ; relations of King 
Cyrus of Persia with the tribes on the 
right bank of the Indus 163 ; Indian 
tribes subject to Assyrian kings 163; 
different districts having different laws 
of inheritance 193—94 ; caste was no 
bar to mobility of labour both vertical 
and horizontal in the Jataka period 248; 
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tte large size of ships mentioned in the 
Jiiakas 260, 

Ohandogya TJpanisad—Trans, into Eng, 
by F. Max Muller in the S. B. E. 
series Vol. I. on the dearness of 
salt owing to its importation from a 
distant place 31, 158 fn. ; house and 
fields as instances of private wealth 82 ; 
85 ; transforrability of houses and fields 
85 ; royal gift of a village to Haikka 
89, 173; famine 96 ; vasana (cloth) 116 ; 
gold 123; other metals : silver, lead, tin 
and loha 123; lavana (borax) 123; 
softening of gold by means of borax 
124—25 ; alankara 127 fn. ; necklace 
128—29 ; loha 131 ; softening of silver 
by means of gold, of tin by means of 
silver, of lead by means of tin and of 
loha by means lead 131 ; hatchet 132; 
pair of nail scissors (karshnayasam) 132; 
boll metal (kaiTisya) vessels 133; parigha 
145 ; fisherman 151; kings Aiwapati and 
Pravahana Javala disputing with and 
instructing Brahmins in the lore of the 
Brahma 156; a Brahmin imparting 
knowledge to a ^udra, accepting his pre¬ 
sents and taking his daughter for his 
wife 156 ; Satyakama Javala of humble 
origin was accepted by a priest as a 
pupil and afterwards became founder 
of a school of the Tajurveda 156; 
high-roads (mahapatlia' 159;setn (rais¬ 
ed bank for crossing inundated land) 
160 fn.; avasatha (structure of somo 
sort for the reception of guests) 168 fn.; 
perfumes 176; liberality of Jana^rnti 
173. 

Chips from a German Workshop—F. Max 
Muller, Vol. I. Vedic idol-worship 
(sculpture) 37; absence of the caste 
system in the Bgvedic Age 58. 


Chullavagga—Trans, into Eng. by T. W. 
Ehys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg 
in the S. B. E. series vols. XVII and 
XX. on the sale of land 192 ; descrip¬ 
tion of farming operations 198 ; monks 
combing cotton and making the cotton 
up into pillows 219 ; cholaka (handker¬ 
chief) 220; bolsters of five kinds 220 ; 
mosqnito enrtain, etc. 220; pallanka 
(high class bedstead) 222; bench long 
enough to accommodate three persons 
222; asandl 222 ; asandaka 222; 
sattango (sofa) 222 ; sofa with arms to 
it 222 ; arm-chair 222 ; bhadda-pitham 
(state chair) 222; vithika (cushioned 
chair) 222 ; elaka-padaka-pitham 
(chair raised on a pedestal) 223; 
amalakavantika-pitham i (chair with 
many legs) 223 ; cocohham (cane- 
bottomed chair) 223; straw-bottomed 
chair 223; supervision of building 
construction as one of the duties of the 
Buddhist Order 281; five kinds of 
abodes allowed to Buddhist monks 231 ; 
selection of building site 232 ; exten¬ 
sively built houses described 232; 
period taken in building some of the 
big houses 232; compound of houses 
enclosed with ramports of three kinds 
233 ; description of gateways 233, five 
kinds of roofing 233; floors of houses 233, 
doors, 233-34 ; windows 234 ; adjustible 
shutters for windows 234; flight of 
stairs 234 fn. ; monks allowed to use 
a loom and all the apparatus belonging 
to a loom 246; the despised callings 
249, 

Civic and National Ideals—Sister NiveditS. 
on civic consciousness in the age of the 
Ramayana 148, 

Civilisation in Ancient India—B. G, Dutt 



on tne derivation of irya from a root 
(krs) whiob means to cultivate 28. 

Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages—Dr. Caldwell on Dravidian 
words in the Hebrew text of the Book 
of Kings and Chronicles of the Old 
Testament suggesting that the two 
words concerned formed the chief 
article of trade between the early 
Indians and the Jews 91; trade between 
early Indians and the Greeks 260. 

Contributions to the History of the Hindu 
Revenue System—Dr. H. N. Ghosal on 
hiranya meaning cash charge upon 
certain special classes of crops 88. 

D ' 

Das Alte Indien—Von Bohlen, Vol. I on 
early trade between India and Arabia 
71—72. 

Der Rigveda—Ludwig Vol. I. on the judi¬ 
cial function of the village sabha in the 
Rgvedio Age 26 ; pani’s (merchants) 74; 
anfika as adverb and not as an orna¬ 
ment 51 ; hvara in Rgveda 1. 180. 3. 
meaning a wooden vessel and not a 
snake or a thief 53 fn. 

Dhammapada—Trans, into Eng. by F.Max 
Muller in the S. B. E. Series Vol. X. 
on channels dug for co-operative irre- 
gation of fields 200. 

Dhammapada Commentary on cattle rear¬ 
ing 211; female slaves waiting upon 
queens and performing such duties as 
buying flowers for them 252 ; undis¬ 
charged slave cannot enter into the 
Buddhist order 253; woman working 
as the keeper of a paddy field and 
parching the heads of rice 256; woman 
working as keeper of burning grounds 


though BO wages are mentioned 256; 
woman working as an acrobat 256; 
woman working as a dancer and singer 
256 ; courtesans having their serving 
maids 257; taverns for the sale of 
liquor 256. 

Dialogues of the Buddha—Trans, into 
Eng. by T. W, Rhys Davids in four 
Vols. on Hkkattha city 183; Buddha 
did not accept slaves from anybody 
253 ; undischarged slaves not eligible 
for the pavajja ordination 253 ; female 
dancers and singers 256. 

Die Tndogermanen—Hermann Hert, Vol. I. 
on the original Aryan stock having 
acquaintance with agriculture long 
before their migration into different 
lands 22. 

Digest of Hindu Law—Colebrooke on con¬ 
ditions of apprenticeship as given by 
Gautama 245; and by Katyayana 245. 

Digha Nikaya on the cities of VarSnasI, 

180, Champa 181, Dantapura on the 
Kalinga coast 180-81. 262, Mahissati 

181, Mithila 182, Potana 182 and 
Romka, capital of Sovira 182, 262; 
description of an open-air bathing tank 
234; voyages out of sight of land 258. 

Disquisition on Ancient India—Robertson 
on the Arabian-Indian branch of 
Phoenician trade 10. 

Divyavadana—Text critically edited by E. 
B. Cowell & Neil on the cities of 
Brahmottara ISO, Nandana 182, Ro- 
manaka 182 and Sadamatta 182. 

Dwlpavaip^a on glass pinnacle placed on 
the top of the Ruanwelle dagoba by 
Suidaitissa in the second century B. C. 
and on a glass mirror in the third 
century B. C. 135. 
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E 

Early History of India—V. A. Smith on 
the origin of the city of Patalfpntra 

184. 

Early History of Kan^amvl—N. N. Ghosh 
on the identification of Sahajatl with 
the ruins now existing at Bhita, about 
eight miles from Allahabad 264 fn. 

Early History of the Spread of Buddhism 
and the Buddhist Schools—Dr. Nali- 
naksa Dutt on lands gifted away 192. 

Enquiry into India, An—Alberuni (Eng. 
Trans, by Sachau) on the identification 
of Suvarna island with the islands of 
the Malaya Archipelago 162 fn. 

Epigraphica Indica (vol. I) on pada as a 
metallic standard 167 ; (vol. II) on 
forests as elephant-preserves 204 fn. 

Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu Medicine 
—Royle on IfyrrA ■■ Egyptian bal = 
Sans, bota 21—22 ; Arabian—Indian 
branch of the Phoenician trade 70. 

Explorations in Sind—N. G. Mazumdar 
on Limbi in Kathiawar as an out¬ 
post of Indus civilisation 16; wider 
diffusion of Indus civilisation in 
Western Sind between the Indus and 
the Khirthar range 11. 

6 

Gautama—Trans, into Eng. by George 
Buhler in the S. B. E. series vol. 
II. on unenclosed land used by all 
for grazing cattle, obtaining firewood, 
gathering flowers and getting fruits 
190; private ownership of land 191; 
modes of aquisition of property 191; 
acquiring property by usage 192—93 ; 
law of inheritance and succession 194— 
95 ; royal share of the produce 196; 

37 


forest as the habitation of hermits 203; 
all treasure-trove belongs to the king 
210, 276 ; exception to this rule 210— 
11, 276 ; guild of herdsmen 242, of 
money-lenders 242, 275, of cultivators 
242 and of traders 242 ; rigidity of the 
caste system 244, 277 ; legislative 
functions of guilds 241 ; conditions of 
apprenticeship 245 ; the condemned 
professions 249 ; Apaddharma 250; 
Brahmins permitted to barter home¬ 
grown corn, food etc., 267 ; toleration 
of money-lending 274; six different 
kinds of interest 275 ; five maja’s a 
month for twenty karsapanas as the 
legal rate of interest 275 ; king’s duty to 
protect the property of infants and also 
to maintain the ^trotriyas, the weak, 
the aged, women without means and 
lunatics 276; property of a Brahmin 
who leaves no issue to be divided 
among the Brahmins but the king 
appropriates in such cases the property 
of men of other castes 276; anybody 
who finds a treasure-trove gets one- 
sixth 276; artisans to work for the king 
for one day in the month 276—77 ; 
scale of-royal taxation 277. 

Geography—Ptolemy on the identification 
of Tavadwipa with Java 162 fn, 

Gopatha Brahmana (and the Atharvaveda) 
—M, Bloomfield on beef-eating 111; 
Kan^amveya, one belonging to the city 
of Ko^amvl 181 fn. 

Govila GthyasHtra—Trans, into Eng. by F. 
Max Muller in the S. B. E. series 
vol. XXX on the rotation of crops 91, 
200 ; depicting life in tie village 186 ; 
ceremonies connected with agriculture 
199 ; rules on house-building 235. 
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Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce— 
J. Yeats on the high antiquity of the 
silk industry of China 162. 

Guide to Taxila—Sir John Marshall on 
circumstances leading to the growth 
of the city of Taxila 184. 

H 

Herodotns—Rawlinson on 360 Eubolio 
talents of gold-dust paid as tribute by 
the Indian satrapy of Darius 280; 
Indian army of Xerxes armed with 
iron-headed arrows 214. 

Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion among the 
Babylonians—Dr. Sayce on commerce 
between India and Babylon as early as 
800 B. C. 17. 

HiranyakeSin Grhyasfltra—Trans, into Eng. 
by F. Max Muller in the S. B. E, Series 
Vol. XXX. on rules and rites on 
honse-builJIug 235, 

Historians’ History of the World (Vol. I) 
on trade and the articles of trade bet¬ 
ween India and the Western world 
(Assyria, Babylon etc.) -163—64 ; (Vol, 
II) on the Arabian-Indian branch of the 
Phoenician trade 70. 

Historical Researches—Heeren on the deri¬ 
vation of Abyssinia from Aboasin, a 
classical name of the Indus 10 ; trade 
between ancient India and Egypt 20; 
trade between ancient India and Arabia 
71. 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
F. Max Muller on various kinds of 
priests 239. 

History of Ancient Del Orient—Eng. Ed. 
(Vol. II) on trade between ancient India 
and Egypt via Yemen 18, 72; trade 


between ancient India and Arabia 
71-72, 

History of Antiquity—MaxDuncker on 
trade between early Indians and Sabosns 
on the coast of S. Arabia before the 
tenth Century B. C. 72. 

History of Aryan Rule in India—E. B. 

Havell on the antiquity and origin of 
town-planning in ancient India 145-48 ; 
growth of villages into towns 18354. 

« 

History of Commerce—Dr. Day on Phoeni¬ 
cian commerce and its Arabian-Indian 
branch 69. 

History of Sanskrit Literature—A. Mac¬ 
donald on the absence of horse-riding in 
the Rgvedic age 38; brahmana in the 
sense of a man of the first varna occnr- 
ing only eight times in the Rgveda 
while in the sense of sage or officiating 
priest occuring forty-six times 59; 
composition of the Ramayana before 
500 B. C. 81 ; date of Katyaysna 245. 

Hymns of the Atharvaveda—M. Bloom¬ 
field on opa^a as a coverlet for women 
(orna) 51 fn. 

I 

Illustrated London News (Feb. 27 and 
March 7,1926 ; Jan. 7 and 14, 1928) on 
Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 
valley 12—16. 

Imperial Gazeteer of India (Vol. II) on 
Neolithic graves 6 ; Piprawah stupa 
(450 B. C.) 214, 236, 

India in Greece Pococke on colonisation 
of Ethiopia by Indians 18—19 ; on the 
points of similarity between the sculpture 
and architecture of ancient India and 
ancient Egypt 20. 


■j 
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India and the Western World—Rawlinson 
on supposed Babylonian influence on 
Hindu Astronomy 73. 

Indian Antiquary (Vol. VIII)—T. Foulkea 
on trade between Ancient Indians and 
the Jews 71; trade between ancient India 
and Egypt 21 j existence of a sea-route 
between India and Persian coasts in the 
days of the Buddha 261. (Vol. XI) 
Prof. Ball on trade between early 
Indians and the Jews 70-71 ; explana¬ 
tion of the story of the gold-digging 
ants 210. (Vol. XIIF) on trade between 
Ancient India and Egypt via Yemen 18. 
(Vol. XXX) Mr. Fawcett on the sculp¬ 
tures on the Edakal Cave, Wynaad 5 fn. 
(Vols. XXXIV and XXXVI) V. A. 
Smith on no Bronze Age in India 7; on 
the copper and prehistoric implements 
of India 7 ; (Indian Antiquary, 1896) 
kings seem to have kept granaries for 
emergencies like war and famine 276. 

Indian Village Community—Baden Powell 
on Aryan lands being cultivated by 
the conquered aborigenes 64. 

Indioa—Ktesias on]dogs, onyxes and other 
precious stones as articles of trade bet¬ 
ween India and Babylon 162-63 ; des¬ 
cription of the Indian laksS (cochineal) 
164 ; karpion ( = karpura) 260. 

Indica—Arrian on fifty-eight rivers of 
India 200; method of capturing ele¬ 
phants, the preenrsor of the modern 
‘kheda’ system 212 ; oilflasks made of 
leather 226 ; white leather-shoes 226 ; 
earring made of ivory 228. 

Indische Alterthumskunde—C. Lassen 

Book I. on early trade between 
India and Arabia 71—72 j on the Saqs- 


krit name ibha reaching Egypt through 
Tyre and becoming Egyptian ehu 21 ; 
elephants neither used nor tamed in 
ancient Egypt 21. 

Indische Studien—Weber on the absence 
of caste in the Rgvedic Age 58; on 
liberality of princes in the Brahmana 
period 173 ; sadasya (a priest) 239. 

Industrial Competition of Asia—C. Daniell 
on the nature of ancient Indian foreign 
trade 280. 

Introduction to the History of Religion— 
Jevons on the cultivation of plants as 
one of women’s contributions to civili¬ 
sation 154. 

J 

Jaiminiya BrShmana—text edited with 
Eng. Trans, by H. Oertel on paryanka 
138; methi (pillar) 145 fn. j king 
becoming a seer 153. 

tll0 (Fausball’s edition) ;— 


Abhayantara;(N’o. 281) on iron nets 216 ; 
resting place for travellers 230. 

Ahitundika (No. 365) on snake-charmer 
241 ; grain merchants 265. 

Akalaravi (No. 119) on Udicca Brahmins 
238. 

Akirti Jataka (No 480) on Kaverlpattanam 
in the Dravida country 181; leaves 
of Indravaruni tree 201. 

Alamvusa (No. 523) on golden comb 218 ; 
gonako (blankets made of goat’s hair) 
222 ; paryanka 222 ; dice-board 223. 

Alinachitta (No. 156) on village of carpen¬ 
ters 187, 224,243; forests supplying 
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fuel and timber 203; sataka 219 : 
ksanma 221; angavidyapathakas 239 ; 
carpenter 240. 

Anann^ocanija (No. 328) on a life-like 
golden image of a girl 217, 237. 

Anabhirati (No. 185) on pearls 212 ; liquor- 
sbops 227 ; senior pupils acting as 
assistant master 245. 

Andhabhuta (No. 62) on camphor 203, 
278; camphor tree 204; golden dice- 
board 217 ; golden dice 217 ; royal high 
priest 242 ; incense merchants 265. 

Adipta (No. 424) on Roruka, capital of 
Sovira 182 ; Ranrava ( = Rornka) as a 
port cf departure 262. 

Amra (No. 124) on drona, dronl223 ; TJdicca 
Brahmins 238 ; magician’s tricks 239 ; 
Chandala village 243, 248. 

Amra (No. 474) on Chandala village 186. 

Amracora (No. 344) on hair-dye 278. 

AramadQsaka (No.46) on watering of plants 
by the gardener 213 ; wooden tabs or 
backets for watering plants 223 ; leather 
made receptacle for sprinkling water on 
plants 227. 

Aviksna (No. 27) on gates of Sravasti 182. 

Apannaka (No. 1) on Varanasi 180 ; neck¬ 
lace of gems 218 ; coverlet 219 ; cara¬ 
van traders : their organisation, mode 
and habits of life etc. 262-63, 267; 
dealer’s sense of the wear and tear of 
articles 266 ; selling at a price fixed by 
his predecessor 266 ; ointment 278. 

Asadria (No. 181) on adjustible sword 214; 
gold plates worth a lac pieces 217; 
saingtati 219; kanohuka (overcoat) 
219 ; screen (4anl) 220 ; leather-case for 
(keeping) sword 227 ; bows made from 
the horn of sheep 229 ; coventional 18 
^ilpa’s taught 239. 

Asampradana (No. 131) on slaves being 
gifted away 253; slaves helping their 


ex-masters in distress 254; adhaka 
(a kind of measure) 272 ; mana (a kind 
of measure 7272. 

A4atarupa (No. 100) on drainage of 
Benares ISO. 

A^ilaksana (No. 126) on a woman working 
as an astrologer 256. 

Asitabhu, Asikabhu, Asitannbl.iita (No. 234) 
on krakaca (saw) 215. 

Astliisena (No. 403) on kutikara-sik.'Spada 
230. 

A^vaka (No. 207) Potali city in Ka^i king¬ 
dom and its gates 182. 

Avarya (No. 376) on payment of tax in 
cash 197; ferrryman 241; ferryman 
advised to settle the fare by bargaining 
250-51. 

Ayogfha (No. 510) on the uncertainty of 
human life compared to the uncertainty 
of the cloth of the drunkard 227 ; iron- 
pillars used in the construction of a 
house 230. 

Baveru (No.i339) on India’s trade with 
Babylon earlier than 400 B. C. 162; 
golden cage 217 ; expert of peacock by 
Indian merchants to Babylon 260, 262 ; 
the use of diiakaka for the guidance of 
pilots 262 ; partnership in the deal in 
birds from India to Babylon 267. 

Bhadra^ala (No. 465) on town-planning of 
Kolala capital 185 ; iron net 216 ; one 
pillared palace 224 ; use of the wooden 
pillar in the construction of houses 230; 
samsthagara (town hall) 231 ; sons born 
of a slave girl by a free man hardly 
regarded as free 253. 

Bhallatika (No. 504) on aguru (aloe) 203, 
278, Sala tree 204 ; flower trees and 
plants like Karnikara 206, Afikola 206 ; 
Sattali, Navamallika, Madhavl 206, 
Tuthika 206, Kuruvaka 207, Patali 207 ; 

Sindhuvara( = Nisinda) 207. 





BherTrSda (No. 59) on trnmpet-blowen 
241. 

Bbimaaens (No. 80) on gates of Benares 
180 ; Benares fatnons for scents 180 ; 
Benares famons for textile fabrics 180, 
220 ; town-planning of Benares 185; 
weavers’ ward in Benares 220, 244, 
Udicoa Brahmins inheriting a stricter 
standard 231 ; conventional 18 ^ilpa’s 
tanght at Benares and Taxila 239; 
boj-servant 241. 

BhojajSneya (No. 23) on swords 214; 
armonr 214 ; gold plate worth a lac 
pieces 217; canopy decorated with 
golden stare 220 ; screen made of 
raktakamvala 221. 

BhQridatta (No. 543) on earring 218 ; 
nsnlsa 219; masQraka, seat covered 
with gadi 220 fn.; shoes made of cloth 
woven with threads of different colours 
and decorated with gold 221 ; prepara¬ 
tion of salt by the evaporation of sea¬ 
water 229 ; visavaidyas (carer of 
poisonons bites) 289 ; people not follow¬ 
ing caste professions 246 ; betting with 
big snms 278 ; debtors flying to the 
forest or attempting to commit saioide 
to escape from the olntohes of their 
creditors 279. 

Bisa (No. 488) on avasika (caretaker of 
honses) 231. 

Brahmadatta (No. 323) on umbrella made 
of leaves 225 ; one-soled shoe 226; 
leather undergarment 226 ; leather 
upper garment 226 ; kutikara-eiksapada 

230. 

ChakravJka (No. 451) on Rohita fish 212 ; 
Pathina fish 212; Vsluka ( = BeleP) 
fish 212; Pavuja (=Kalavaynja) fish 
212 ; Munja (Mirgela P) fish 212. 


Chandrakinnara (No. 485) on pnspapata 
(cloth with flowers embroidered on it) 
200 ; flute or pipe 225. 

ChatnrdvSra (No. 439) on crystal palace 
228 ; dangers of sea-voyages described 
258 ; ship; striking a hidden rook in 
mid-ocean 258. 

Champeya (No 506) on Stla tree 204; 
KarnikSra flower tree 206 ; Patali 
flower tree 207 ; Amra tree 207 ; Jamvu 
(blackberry) tree 208 ; earring set with 
jewels 218 ; keyQra (bracelet on the 
upper arm) 218 ; dug-outs 272 ; snake- 
charmer 241 ; BrShmana as snake-char¬ 
mer 246. 

Chedi (No. 422) on Svitivati city in the 
Ghedi kingdom 183; royal high 
priest 242. 

ChitrasambhQfca (No 498) on AvantI city 
183; Chapdala village 186, 243, 248 ; 
coverlet for chariot with designs on it 
219 ; sight of a Chan^la forebodes 
evil 249 ; even food seen by a Gband^la 
is not to be taken 249. 

Cbullakairestbi (No. 4) on linen flax 202 ; 
ohivara (dress of the Buddhist monks) 
made by the monks themselves 219; 
kayavandhana 219 ; tent 221; grass- 
cutter 240 ; attendant 241 ; marriage 
of a slave with a free woman hardly 
improved his status 253 ; navigability 
of the Ganges by crafts of considerable 
size right up to Benares 264 ; cornering 
in hay 266 ; dealing in futures 266 ; 
corporate purchase of a ship’s cargo by 
many merchants 266 ; case of barter 

267 ; kakanika (a medium of exchange) 

268 ; kar^4pana (a medium exchange) 
268 ; signet rings as deposit or security 
(satyaflkSra) 271 ; eight k^rs^papas as 
cart-hire from Benares te the port 
near by 273. 



ChnllsDandika (No. 222) on Brabmin 
working as hunter 246. 

Chullapadma (No. 193) on gates of Benares 
180. 

Dadhivahana (No. 187) on parain (axe) 
215 ; vasi'paraia 215 ; screen made of 
silk-cloth 221. 

Dnrddada (No. 180) on corporate life in 
Benares 186 ; Karnikara fiower tree 
206 ; Kaptaknrapda flower tree 206 ; 
cloth dyed in yellow with karpikira 
flower 229; cloth dyed in blue with 
kantaknranda flower 229. 

DajabrShmana (495) on frnit trees : Amra 
207, Jamvu 208, Vilva 208, Vadari 208, 
Haritaki 208, Amalaki 208, Vibhitaka 
208; PiySlla 208, and Laknca 203 ; con¬ 
demnation of Brahmins engaged in 
tillage and other callings 238, 246 ; 
forest-guard 241 ; Brahmins working 
as physician, goatherd, merchant, 
charioteer, agriculturist, meat-seller, 
caravan-guard, hunter, dealer in fruits, 
ornaments etc., 246 ; caravans electing 
their chief and appointing caravan- 
guard for safety 263. 

Dataratha (No. 461) on sandals made of 
grass 225. 

Da^na (No. 401) on Da^arnaka famous for 
her swords 215 ; magician’s tricks 239. 

Devadharma (No. 6) on VSrapasI city 180 ; 
tent 221; paryanka 222. 

Dharmadhvaja (No. 384) on sufferings of 
mariners due to shipwriok in midocean 
258 ; the use of dWakaka for the guid¬ 
ance of pilots at sea 262. 

Dhflirkari (No. 413) on enclosed pasture 
190 i goatherd 240 ; Brahmin work¬ 
ing as goatherd 246. 

Durajana (No.64) on customary fixed price : 
meek as a 100 piece slave-girl 266 ; 
karsapana 268; 100 karjapapas, pre¬ 


sumably of silver as the onstonury 
price of a slave girl 273. 

Durmedha (No. 122) on conventional 18 
4ilpa’s taught 239. 

Durvalakastha (No. 105) on crowbar 215 ; 
hand-punkha 225. 

Dyflta (No. 260) on gold vessels 216; 
golden bedstead 217 ; payment of 
tuition fees after the completion of 
studies obtained by begging 239 ; 14 
niskas as fee paid to the teacher 245; 
272 ; niska (a medium of exchange) 
269. 

Ekaparna (No. 149) on Vaiiall city, 183 ; 
Udicoa Brahmins 238 ; cowherd 240 ; 
a^vapaiaka 240 ; hastipalaka 240. 

Ekaraja (No. 303) on string loop (4ikya 
225. 

Gandatindn (No. 520) on rajakammika 
(tax-collector) 117 ; leather-case for 
(keeping) sword 227 ; Valipratigrahaka 
(tax-collector) 242 ; half a majaka as the 
daily wage of a female water-carrier 
272—^73 ; oppressive taxation 279. 

Gangamala (No. 421) on a daylabourer and 
his ladylove drinking wine together 
227 ; wages of free labourers settled 
by higgling and haggling 250 ; the 
gay though frivolous life of the day 
labourer described 251 ; day labourers 
were sometimes paid in board and 
lodging 251 ; slaves treated as men- 
bers of the family and living virtuous 
lives 254 ; woman working as water- 
carrier 256 ; quarter kSrsa and half a 
kSrsa as media of exchange 268, 

Carga (No. 155) on omen readers 239; 
valipratigrahaka 242; Brahmin as 
hawker 246; small traders carrying 
their goods from village to village on 
their own heads 265. 



GSndhSra (No. 406) on MithilS 182; cara¬ 
van trade 262—63. 

Ghata (No. 454) on Asitanjana city 180 ; 
Uttara Mathura 183; hares made of 
brass, silver and gold 216 ; hare made 
of stone 228 ; hare made of coral and 
precions stones 229, 237 ; washerman 
240 ; wrestler 241; Dvaravati as a port 
of departure 262. 

Giridanta (No. 184) on aivanivandhika 
240. 

GodhS (No. 325) on Sdraka (ginger) 202 ; 
jiraka (cumin-seed) 202 ; marica 202 ; 
pippali (pepper) 202 ; cloth dyed red 
229. 

Grdhra (No. 164) on walls surrounding 
Benares city 180. 

Grhapati (No. 199) on the misconduct of a 
village headman 188; corporate loan by 
villagers 189 ; sufferings caused by 
famine in a Kail village 280. 

Grimanlohanda (No. 257) on paryanka 222 ; 
mat 224 ; vastu-vidyacarya 230; nala- 
kSra 240; kSrsSpana 268 ; 24 karsapanas 
as the price of a pair of ox 273. 

Gnna (No. 157) on nivasana 219 ; pravarana 
219; seats made of cloth 220; pJda- 
pu&chhanam 220 ; Benares cotton cloth 
fetching a 1000 pieces 220; monks dying 
their chlvara 229 ; cloth dyed in yellow 
with karnikSra flower 229; satakas 
worth 1000 pieces of copper 274, 

Gnptila (No. 243) on Scarya 239 ; caravan 
trade 262—63. 

Harimata — Haritamapduka (No. 239)3-on 
catching fish in a cage-like structure of 
cane or bamboo-splints called kumina 
212, 225. 

HastipSla (No. 509)* on royal high priest 

242. 

Illlsa (No. 78) on ^arkarS, a nigama near 
B(ijagTha 182; bhasta (cloth-m(ide bags 


to store up grains) 221; stool 222 ; 
basket 224 ; changotaka (small basket) 
225 ; liquor-cup 225, 227 ; dried fish 
taken along with liquor 227 ; sura 227; 
a glass of ordinary wine was worth 
only one masa 228; seven-storyed houses 
230 ; masaka and suvarna as media of 
exchange 268, 269 ; a cup of surS was 
worth only one kSrsapana 273. 

Tndrasamanagotra (No. 161) on sayyS- 
phalaka 22 2 ; pitcher 225, 

Indriya (No. 423) on Brahmin working as 
hunter 246. 

Jarndapana (No. 256) on metals: iron, 
copper, lead, tin, silver and gold 209 ; 
vaidnryamani 209; pearls 212; guild 
of caravan traders 242 ; concerted 
commercial enterprise by merchants of 
^rSvastl 267. 

Javanaharrisa (No. 476) on mat 224, 

Jayaddvisa (No. 513) on foundation of 
Khnllakalmasa city by a king 183; 
increase of royal domain by colonisation 
191 ; forests as the habitation of Ata- 
viyas 203—04 ; forest-guard 241. 

Kakkara (No. 209) on ASvakarpa tree 204 ; 
Vibhitaka tree 208; catching birds in 
traps with the help of decoy birds 212 ; 
traps made of wool for catching birds 
221 . 

Kalandnka (No. 127) on run away slaves 
236. 

Kalingavodhi (No. 479) on Dantapnra city 
181, 262 ; Sakala city 182 ; iSnchhana- 
mudra (seal) 2 16. 

Kandagalaka (No. 210) on Khadira tree 
204. 

Kanavera (No. 318) on nagarapSla 242; 
the serving maids of courtesans 257 ; 
10(X) karsapanas per night as the fee of 
a coqrtesan 27^. 



Kapota (No. 42) on Sdraka (ginger) 202; 
jlraka (cnmin seed) 2^2 ; colander 215 ; 
cage-like structure made of straw for 
birds to live in 225 ; cook 241. 

Karkata (No. 267) on fork 215 

KatShaka (No. 125) on wooden plank used 
as a slate for writing 223; run away 
slaves 256 ; wooden spoon 223; slaves 
as valet or footman to his master’s son 
or as store-keeper to his master 252; 
slave-girl’s son patted and permitted to 
learn writing and handicrafts 251; 
slaves fed on a slave’s fare and at the 
slightest fault beaten, branded and 
imprisoned 254—55. 

Kanfemvl (No. 428) on lonakSra (manufac¬ 
turer of salt) 229, 240. 

KSka (No. 140) on gold vessels 216. 

KaiavShu (No. 329) on golden cage 217 ; 
golden cup for a bird 217. 

E3.ma (No. 466) on the extension of arable 
land by fresh clearance of forests 190 ; 
survey of the &elda by royal officers 
196; uparSjjam (viceroyalty) 197; 
valisadhaka (tax-collector) 197 ; irriga¬ 
tion ^X). 

ESmanita (No. 228) on gold plate worth 
a lao pieces 217 ; bh&tavaidya (con¬ 
jurer of evil spirits) 241. 

EamavilSpa (No. 297) on Eenares famous 
for textile fabrics 189 ; Benares 
famous for satakas 220. 

Ea^aya (No. 221) on town-planning of 
Benares city 185 ; corporate life of the 
citizens of Rajagrha 186 ; decision of the 
majority prevailed in the village council 
189 fn. ; ivory 203 ; gandha-kasaya 
sataka 219-20; ivory bangles 228 ; 
ivory-workers’ wardj in Benares 228; 
244 ; cloth dyed in golden colour 229 ; 
dantakara (ivory-worker) 240. 

Easthahari (No. 1) on finger-ring 218. 


Ee^ava (No. 346) on scented rice (4ali) 211. 

Ehadirangara (No. 40) on gates of Benares 
city 180 ; brazen vessels 216 ; seven¬ 
storeyed houses 2-30 ; innapannani ( = 1. 
0. U.) 271; 275 ; the debtors getting 
back the I. 0. U. when the loan was 
paid back 275. 

Ehandaptla (No. 54) on Benares famous 
for her textiles 180, 220 ; aguru 203 ; 
18 ; Earnikara flower plant 206 ; A4oka 
flower tree 207 ; Patali flower tree 
207 ; Amra tree 207 ; sword 214; 
golden trappings for horses 217 ; earring 
218 ; keyQra (bracelet for the upper arm) 
218 ; golden bangles set with pearls 
and precious stones 218 ; bow made 
from the Lorn of sheep 229 ; snSpaka 
(bath-attendant) 242 ; arthadharmanuSJ- 
saka 242 ; vini^cayimStya (judge) 243. 

Eharamvara (No. 79) on a border village in 
Ko^ala 187; village headman appoin¬ 
ted by the king 183 ; misconduct of the 
villageiheadman 188 ; revenue oolIeotOr 
of a frontier village 197. 

Eharaputra (No. 386) on performer of spells 
241. 

Ehulladhanurgraha (No. 374) on kiipsya 
sthali 216 ; sthail 225. 

Ehnllahaipsa (No. 533) on villages in¬ 
habited solely by hunters 183; nisada 
240; villages inhabited solely by 
fowlers 243. 

Ehullakalinga (No. 301) on Dantapura 
city on the Ealinga coast 181, 262 ; 
Potali city in the Aiwaka kingdom 

1.82s 

Ehullnarada (No. 477) on Simula or cottou- 
Bilk 202 ; Simula or cotton-silk tree 204; 

cloth stiffened with starch 229_30; 

karamara, a person captured by robbers 
and reduced by them to slavery 252, 
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Khnilavodhi (No. 443) on ohivara (dress 
of the Buddhist monks) made by the 
monks themselves 219. 

Kiipchhando (No. 511) onNfpa (= Kadamva) 
flower tree 206; kirlta (tiara for the 
head) 217; keyura (bracelet for the 
upper arm) 218; angada (bracelet for 
the upper arm) 218; royal high priest 
242. 

Kitp^nkopama (No. 248) on Kim^nka flower 
tree 206. 

Komayapntra (No. 299) on a two-storeyed 
palace 230. 

Kon^oyl (No. 130) on copper vessels 216. 

Krsna (No 29) on karsapana as a medium 
of exchange 268 ; 24 karsapanas as the 
price of a pair of ox 273 ; a young calf 
sufficient for house rent for a certain 
period 273 ; two karsapanas as the hire 
for an ox in carrying a cart across a 
shallow river 273. 

Krsna (No.440) on the leaves of Indravarnnl 
tree 201. 

Krsnadvaipayana (No. 444) on the drainage 
system of Kosambi city 181; krakaca 
(a saw) 216. 

KshantivSdi (No. 313) on laksa (lac) 203. 

Kjhnrapra (No. 265) on forests as the 
habitation of the Ataviyas 203—04 ; 
caravans appointing forest-guards for 
safety 263. 

Knddala (No. 70) on parnika (grower of 
green vegetables) 201, 239 ; alavu 
(gourd) 201; kufmanda (pumpkin) 201; 
cucumber 201; ^aka (potherbs) 201 ; 
spade 215 ; thatched house 230. 

Knkku (No. 396) on wooden pillars used in 
the construction of houses 230. 

Knkknra (No. 22) on leather coverlet for 
chariots 226; leather-made fittings of 
chariots 226 ; tul5 (scale) used by way 
of a simile 271. 
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Kulayaka (No. 31) on the corporate life of 
villagers 188—89; tent 221; phalaka- 
sana (bench) 222 ; dharma^ffia 230; 
persons reduced to slavery for their 
crimes 252. 

Kulmasapinda (No. 415) on garland-maker 
241; guild of garland-makers 242. 

Kumbha (No. 512) on cha^i (vat) 226, 

Kumbhakara (No. 408) on Dantapura city 
ISl, 262 ; Kampilya city 181 ; Mithila 
city 182, 

Knndaka-knk.ji-saindhava (No. 254) on gold 
sthali 216 ; sataka 219; canopy deco¬ 
rated with golden stars 220 ; screen 
220 ; sthavika (purse) 220 ; ^anl (screen) 
220 ; carpets 221. 

Knpila (No. 536) on rivers dammed for 
purposes of irrigation 200; mSluvS (a 
kind of sweet potatoes) 201; sandal¬ 
wood 203; trees : Tirlta, Kn^aja, 851a, 
Tilaka, BhQrjja, Muohilinda 204; Kura- 
vaka, Chetasa, Bajuda, Punnaga, 
Priyaka, Asana, 8arala, KarSgnla, Pad- 
maka, Devadaru, Kakndha^Kaknbha 
“Arjuna, Kachohikara, Tuna, Kana- 
vera, Koranda, Kovidara, Anangana, 
Anavajja, Surichir, Bhaginf, Dhanu- 
karika, TSlisa, Kotta 205 ; Cocha 206 ; 
flower trees ; Karnikara, Kimiuka, 
Ankola, Atimukta, Yodhi ( = Yathika), 
KetakI and Vaknla 206; Champaka, 
A5oka, Nagarnkha (= Nagakeiara), 
YanamallikS, Tagara, Bhandi ( = Ghep- 
tu), Jati and Snmana 207 ; Sandalwood, 
Priyanga and Usira ( = Khaskhas) 209; 
silver 209 ; haritaU (yellow orpiment) 
209; manah^ila 209 ; hingnlaka 209 ; 
manikSra 217, 240 ; phalakasana (bench) 
222 ; pupph-chhaddak (sweeper) 241. 

Kundaka-pQpa (No, 109) on the corporate 
life of the citizens of 8ravastl 185—86 ; 
on free labourers living from hand to 



month 251; ndanka (■» Pali Ulnnka), a 
measure for liquids 271. 

Kuranga-mrga (No. 21) on methods of 
hunting 211. 

Kurn - Bharu (No. 213) on architect 240. 

Kurudharma (No. 276) on Dantapnra city 
on the Ealinga coast 181, 262; Inda- 
pattha city 181; Brahmin village 187, 
243; land of ordinary landholders as 
distinguished from royal domain 191; 
royal share of the produce 196 ; survey 
of Eelds by royal officers 196 ; public 
granary 197 ; essence of sandal-wood 
203 ; golden necklace worth 1000 pieces 
218, 274 ; royal high priest 242 ; rajjuka 
(surveyor) 243 j measurer of corn 242 ; 
essence of sandal-wood worth a lac 
pieces 274, 278; suffering caused by 
famine in Ealinga 279—80. 

EnSa (No. 531) on Sakala city 182 ; sandal¬ 
wood powder as a toilette for the breasts 
203, 279 ; sandal-wood oil 203, 278 ; 
golden image of a girl 21/, 237 ; neck¬ 
lace of nijka coins 218 ; mekhalS 218 ; 
cloth embroidered with gold 219; 
earthen pots with female Egnres en¬ 
graved on them 226 ; earthen dolls for 
children 226; painted punkha 237; 
karmara (smith) 240; nalakara 240; 
guild of smiths 242 ; industrial appren¬ 
tice 245 ; prince apprenticing himself 
in succession as a potter, basket-maker, 
florist etc., without any social degra¬ 
dation 247 ; prince fashioning a golden 
image 247 ; -Brahmin taking as his wife 
the childless wife of a king without 
losing his caste 248; niska 239 ; kalka 
278, 278 fn. 

Enfenali (No.l21) on an one-pillared palace 
224; use of the wooden pillar in the 
construction of houses 230, 


E&tavSnij (No, 218) on arthadharmfau- 
iasaka 243; vini4;ayamatya (judge) 
242; partnership of two traders of 
^r5vastl 267 and of two traders of 
Benares 267. 

Laksana (No. 11) on protection of the crops 
199 ; method of hunting 211. 

LSngnlesS (No. 123) on ajirya 239. 

Laugustba (No. 144) on TJdicca Brahmins 
238. 

Lola (No. 274) on cage-like structure made 
of straw for birds to live in 225 ; cook 
241. 

Loiaka (No. 41) on GambhlrSpattana 181, 
262 ; corporate life in the village 189 ; 
kansara 216; a seven-storeyed crystal 
palace 228 ; acilrya being maintained by 
the guardians of the children taught 
239; distress of mariners when their 
ship struck a rock in mid-ocean 253. 

Louhakumbhl (No, 314) on iron jar 215. 

Madiyaka (No. 890) on Benares famous for 
her textile fabrics 180, 220. 

Mah^haipsa (No. 531) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220 ; golden 
seat (Pali kochchha) 217; changotaka 
(small basket) 225. 

Mabajanaka (No. 539) on ChampS city 
surrounded by a wall pierced with gates 
with towers over them 180; MithilS 
city 182 ; town-planning of Mithil5 185 ; 
description of the manufacture of arrows 
214; illl (small sword) 215; bracelet 
on the lower arm 218; Eantamvara 
famous for her cloth 221; blankets 
made of goat’s hair 222 ; description of 
wooden sandals 224 ; winnowing basket 
225; ship containing seven caravans 
with their beasts 259; sea-voyage to 
Suvarnabhumi (= Burma ?) 261 ; pearls, 
gems and diamonds as exports from 
India to Burma 262; navigability of 



the Ganges bj crafts of considerable 
size from Champa down to the sea 
264. 

Muhakapi (No. 516) on Erahmin peasant 
238, 245. 

Mahakapi (No. 467) on cbaitya 231. 

Mahakrsna (No. 469) on Brahmins working 
as robbers 246. 

Mahamangala (No. 45?) on Samthag3.ra 
(town hall) 231 ; omen-readers 239. 

MahSmayQra (No. 491) on petika (wooden 
boxes) 223—24. 

MahSipingala (No. 240) on hammer 215 ; 
crashing the snbjects with taxation like 
sngarcane in a mill 279. 

Mahan5radaka4ypa (No. 544) on women 
working as water-carriers 256 ; mer- 
chantship going to the bottom of the 
sea 258; tul4 (scale) nsed by way of a 
simile 271; sarsapakalka 278—79. 

MahSsara (No. 92) on female slaves looking 
after the jewels of the ladies in the 
royal harem 252 ; a man who has never 
seen (i.e , nsed) in his life a chair or a 
bed-stead 279. 

HahS^Ilavaja (No. 51) on gates of Benares 
city 180; sword 214 ; gold drinking-pot 
216 ; gold vase 216 ; gold box for keep¬ 
ing scents 217 ; pillows 220; chatar* 
jStlya gandha 278, 278 fn. 

MahSsndar4ana (No. 95) on Kn^Inara city 
snrronnded by a wall 181. 

Mahasntasoma (No. 537) on Indapattha 
181; Kammasadamma city growing out 
of a village 183 ; king’s right of increas¬ 
ing the taxes at will and of remitting 
them 196 ; senior pupil acting as assis¬ 
tant master 245. 

MahSswapna (No. 77) on the different 
divisions of a kingdom 197; vrihi (rice) 
2(X); yava (barley) 201; godbOma 
(wheat) 201; mudga 201; mSsa 201 


sngarcane 201; al5va (gourd) ^11; 
Madhuka tree yielding MahnS flower 
207 ; bell-metal vessels 216 j gold plate 
worth a lac pieces 217 ; stool 222 ; rope 
225; pitcher 225 ; manufacture of 
molasses from sngarcane juice 229; 
Udicca Brahmins inheriting a stricter 
standard 238 ; royal high priest 242 ; 
half karsa and karsSpana as media of 
exchange 268 ; sandal-wood worth a lac 
pieces 274 fn.; king’s right to impose 
forced labour limited to the confines of 
his estates 275; oppresive taxation 279 ; 
a dream interpreted as foreboding 
famine in Kalinga 280 fn. 

Maha4w5roha (No. 302) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220; a border 
village in K44l 187 ; corporate life of 
villagers 189; gold vessels 216; gold 
vase 216 ; Benares cotton cloth fetching 
a lac pieces 220, 274; oppressive taxa¬ 
tion 279. 

Mahaunmarga (No. 546) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220 ; town- 
planning of Mithila 185 ; foundation of 
village for military purposes 188; cor¬ 
porate life of villagers 189; Pathina 
(Voyala) fish 212; armour 214; iron 
helmet 214 ; sikaya-samaya (a sword of 
high quality) 215 ; Benares cloth fetch¬ 
ing a lac pieces 220; tanning and 
softening leather by the application of 
ks5ra 226 ; mason 230; krda^aia 231 ; 
underground palace 232; wooden roof¬ 
ing of the underground palace described 
233 ; golden image of a girl made by the 
royal sculptor 237; woman working as a 
guard over a cotton-field and spinning 
thread from clean cotton 256 ; life-like 
paintings of elephants, horses, chariots 
and various objects of natural scenery 
237 ; karmara (smith) 240 ; carpenter 


240 ; mason 240 ; knndakSra (senlptor) 
236, 240 ; carmakara 240 ; painter 240; 
tnnnavaja (tailor) 241 ; conventional 18 
guilds 242 ; guild of wood-workers, of 
smiths, of leather-workers and of paint¬ 
ers 242 ; ornaments of prostitutes 257 ; 
Dvarivatl as a port of departare 262 ; 
building of 300 ships 259 ; ardhamasaka 
and kars&pana as media of exchange 268; 
half a masaka of meat was sufficient food 
for a lizard 273 ; eight k^rsapanas as the 
price of a decent ass 273; Benares 
fabrics worth a lac pieces 274; scent 
called sarvaBar;tfaaraka 278. 

Mahivanij (No. 493) on Benares famous 
for her tex tile fabrics 180, 220; 
blankets 221; woolen shawl 221—22; 
nddijSne ca kamvala (blankets made of 
the hair of ndbirJla P) 222 ; caravan- 
traders having a common chief 266 ; 
partnerfaip of the traders of SrSvast: 
267. 

Mahavodhi (No. 528) on TJdiooa Brahmins 
238. 

Mahilamukha (No, 26) on sthall 225 ; 
hastipilaka 240. 

Mahotkro4a (No. 436) on Eadamva flower 
tree 206 ; tortoises 212. 

MakhSdeva (No. 2) on Withila city 182 ; 
pair of pincers made of gold 217; 
barber 240. 

Manicora (No. 194) on the popular belief 
that famines are caused by the sins 
of rulers 280 fn 

Mangala (No. 87) on sataka 219; petikS 
(wooden boxes) 223—24 ; tJdicca Brah¬ 
mins 238 ; omen readers 239. 

Mapikan(ha (No. 253) on ilavl city 180 ; 
kQtikarasiksapada 230. 

Maniknndala (No. 351) on earring set with 
jewels 218 ; poryanka 222. 


Manoja (No. 397) on methods of hunting 

211 ; hunting lion from a m§chan 212 ; 
gold plate worth a lac pieces 217; 
golden sandals 217. 

Markata (No. 173) on Tala tree 208 ; phala- 
kasana (bench) 222. 

Ma4aka (No. 44) on a border village in Ks4l 
kingdom 187 ; tent 221. 

Matsya (No. 34) on catching fish from 
tanks and rivers in nets 212; kkya- 
vandhana 219 ; bathing cloth 219. 

Matsya (No. 75) on box made of sandal¬ 
wood 224 fn. ; suffering caused by 
famine due to the failure of rains 279. 

MatsyadSna (No. 288) on receptacles made 
out of the leaves of trees 225; misaka as 
a medium of exchange 2-38 ; seven 
misakas as the price of a big Uohita 
fish 273; kntimvaka or kntrmvika 
(private landowner) 191. 

MayQra (159) on villages inhabited solely 
by hunters 186, 243 ; catching peacocks 
in traps with the help of decoy birds 

212 ; nisSda (hunter and butcher) 240. 

M4ipsa (No. 315) on town planning of 

Srivasti 185, 244 ; hunters going to the 
market with cart-loads of flesh to sell 
211 ; carts 222 ; cooks’ quarter in 
SrSvasti 244. 

Matipojaka (No. 455) on trees , gallaki, 
Kataja and Visa 204, Kutuvinda 
( = Mntha or VadSma tree) 208 ; keyOra 
(bracelet on the upper arm) 218; 
elephants made of stone 228; stone 
image of Bodhisattva as elephant 237. 

Matanga (No. 497) on Chandala village 186, 
243, 248 ; gnggnlu (bdellium) 203, 278 ; 
gold vessels 216; gold pitcher 216 ; 
gold stick 217 ; gold sandals 217 ; 
seven-storied house 230; sight of a 
chapdala foreboding evil 2^ ; par- 

taking of his food even without kirnw- 




kdge leads to social ostracism 249; 
ohatnrjStija gandha 278, 278 fa. 

MitrSmitra (No. 197) on cloth-made bags 
for keeping shoes 221. 

Mitravinda (No. 82) on a crystal palace 
228. 

MrdnlaksanS (No. 66) on spade 215 ; sStaka 
219 ; sajjSphalaka 222 ; wooden yoke 
for carrying loads (Pali kSoho or k3jo) 
223 : basket 224 ; large water jar 225; 
drinking pot 225 ; thatched honsa'230. 

Mnpika (No. 30) on pig-onltnro 211. 

Naksatra (No. 49) on astrologers 239 ; 
soothsayers 239 ; omen-reader (nimitta- 
pSthaka) 239. 

Naknla (No. 165) on ^epi-bhandana 
(quarrel among the guilds) 243. 

Nalinik3 (No. 526) on ^3la, Tilaka and 
BhQrjja trees 204; flower trees : Karpi- 
kara 206, Patali 207 ; fruit trees : Amra 
207; Jamvn (blackberry) 208 ; earring 
set with jewels 218; necklace 218; 
mekhala 218; Udicca Brahmins 238. 

Nanda (No. 39) on spade 215; basket 224 ; 
enstomary fixed price : meek as a 100 
piece slave-girl 266 ; kSrsapana 266 ; on 
slaves enjoying much confidence of their 
masters; they were told whore the 
master’s secret treasure was kept 254. 

Nandikamrga (No. 385) on the corporate 
life of the villagers 189 fn.; king’s 
right to impose forced labour confined 
to the limits of his estates 276. 

NSmasiddhika (No. 97) on slave-girls put 
on hire to work for others 252; and on 
failure to earn] any^wages were beaten 
255. 

Ninaohhanda (No, 289) on earring set 
with stones 218; wooden pestle and 
mortar 223; winnowing basket 225; 
angavidy3p§tliakas 289; royal high- 
prieat 242; slaves oonsnlted as to the 


natnre of the boon the master should 
beg of the king 254. 

Nemi (No. 541) on a crystal palace 228; 
adnltemtion of food stuffs 266; use of 
false weights 266 ; for the royal honse- 
hold prices were fixed by the conrt- 
valner without appeal 242, 266. 

Nyagrodha (No. 445) on tnnnavaya (tailor) 
241 ; guilds having a common chief 
who is also the royal treasurer 243; 
VaHya taking part in administration 

246. 

Nyagrodhamrga (No. 12) on the corporate 
life of the villagers 189 fn.; lac 203; tail 
of 'ayak203; methods of hunting 211 
fn,; king’s right to impose forced labour 
limited to the confines of his estates 
276. 

Padma (No. 261) on town-planning of 
8ravasti city 185, 244; florists’ quarter 
of ^ravasti 244. 

Pala4a (No. 307) on trees : A4vattha and 
Pal34a 204. 

Pal34a (No. 370) on trees : Pal3^3 204 and 
Tinduka 208. 

Palayi (No. 229) on gates of Taxila 183. 

Panchaudha (No. 55) on mflla (radish) 
201; chati (vat) 226 ; angavidya-pathaka 
239. 

Panohanpasatha ; (No. 490) on forests as the 
habitation of sannyasins 203. 

Parantapa (No, 416) on finger-ring 218; 
performer of spells 241. 

Parnika (No. 702) on parnika (grower of 
green vegetables) 201, 239; alavn 
(gourd) 201; kusmanda (pumpkin) 201; 
45ka (pot herbs) 201; forests supplying 
pot herbs 203; changotaka (small 
basket) 225, 

Parasahasra (No. 99) on TJdicoa Brahmins 
238. 



PadaknSala-manava (No. 432) on drinking 
wine forming part of festive ceremonies 
227; Sura 227. 

Papdara (No. 518) on town-planning 184— 
-85; sufferings of mariners due to ship¬ 
wreck in mid-oocan 258 ; Karamvika- 
pattana as a port of departure 262; 
800 merchants as fellow-passengers in a 
ship 266. 

Panlya (No. 459) on village headman 
powerless before villagers 188. 

Picnmanda (No. 311) on Picumanda 
(“ Neem) tree 204—05. 

PQrnapatri (No. 53) on finger-ring 218. 

Pusparakta (No. 147) on cloth dyed with 
safflower (kusumbha) 229 ; custom of 
wearing cloth after it has been curled 
into a thousand folds 230. 

PutadQsaka (No. 280) on receptacles made 
out of leaves of trees 225 ; gardener 

241. 

Rathala(thi (No. 332) on royal high-priest 

242. 

Rohantamrga (No, 501) on villages inhabit¬ 
ed solely by hunters 186, 243 ; earring 
set with stones 218 ; golden kinkini 218 ; 
nisadS 240; money-lending as one of 
the four honest callings 274. 

Eohinl (No. 45) on female slaves pounding 
rice 252. 

Bomaka (No. 277) on ]fraka (cumin seed) 
202; marica 202. 

Rnru (No. 482) on golden basket 217; 
Iwapannani (-1. 0. U.) 271, 275 ; the 
debtor getting back his I. 0. B. when 
the loan was paid back 275 ; debtors 
flying to the forests or attempting to 
commit suicide to escape from the 
clutches of his creditors 279. 

SadJanta (No. 514) on alSvu (gourd) 201 ; 
kusraapda (pumpkin) 201; ervaruka (a 
kind of cucumber) 201; Eadall tree 


208 ; method of capturing elephants, 
the precursor of the modem KhedS 
system 212 ; vSs! (adse) 215 ; hammer 
215 ; crowbar 215 ; spade 215 ; grass- 
cutter’s knife 215 ; anger 215 ; singht- 
taka 215 ; leather-belt for elephant 226; 
leatber-shoe for elephant 226 ; leather 
umbrella for elephant 226; leather 
strap to bind a dog 227; leather l»g 
for keeping wealth 227 ; seven-storeyed 
house 230. 

Saktignlma (No. 503) on a village of 600 
robbers 187, 243; Msdhnks tree yield¬ 
ing Mahni flower 207 ; Tindnka tree 
208; Piyala frnit tree 208; Kftra, a 
shrnb 20S ; robbers looting the caravans 
263. 

^aktnbhastra (No. 402) on fishermen cast¬ 
ing their net in high seas 258 fn.; 
prices of slaves varied according to 
their accomplishments, good birth and 
beauty 274, 

bakuna (No. 36) on a border villsgfS in 
Koidla 187 ; successive stages of agri¬ 
culture 198; thatched house 230. 

Samgramavacara (No. 182) on the walls 
surrounding the city of Benares 180; 
watch-towers over the gates of Benares 
180. 

Satpkalpa (No. 251) on treM ; A4vattha 
204 and Madhnka 207; Nyagrodba 
flower tree 207; tJdaipvara fmit tree 
208. 

Sammodamana (No. 33) on chnmvataka (a 
ring made of straw over which coolies 
keep the load they are carrying on 
their head) 225. 

Samrddhi (No. 167) on antaravasaka 1219 ; 
nttarasanga 219. 

Samudravanij (No. 466; on boats 222 ; wine 
prepared out of the juice of sngaroane 
228; carpenter 240; guild of wood- 
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workers 242; miseries of mariners ship¬ 
wrecked on an island 258; ship accom¬ 
modating 1000 families of carpenters 
259 J navigability of the Ganges by 
crafts of considerable size from Benares 
down to the sea 264. 

Sandhibheda (No. 349) on forests as pas¬ 
tures 202—03. 

^ankha (No. 442) on ships 222; shoos fetch¬ 
ing 500 and even 1000 pieces 226 ; 
Brahmin as trader 247 ; sufferings of 
mariners due to shipwreck in mid¬ 
ocean 258 ; a ship 1120 cubits in length, 
560 cubits in width and 140 cubits in 
depth 259 ; ship having three masts 
(kQpaka) 259. 

^ankhapSla (No. 524) on suvarna masaka 
(a medium of exchange) 268. 

Sankhadhma (No. 60) on blower of conch- 
shells 241. 

Sarabhanga (No. 522) cn armour 214; 
Kahchuka (overcoat) 219; bow made 
from the horn of sheep 229 ; Brahmins 
as archers 246. 

SarvadaipstrS (No. 241) on performer of 
spells 241. 

^a4s (No. 316) on iron-rod used in roasting 
meat 215 ; tent 221. 

&tadharma (No. 179) on TJdicoa Brahmins 
238. 

gatapatra (No. 279) on Kntimvaka or 
Kn^amvika (private landholders) 191. 

Satyaipkila (No. 73) on golden cage 217 ; 
crystal cave for a mouse 228; Udicca 
Brahmins inheriting a stricter standard 
of life 238. 

Savaka (No. 309) on mango tree yielding 
fruits in all seasons 207—08; royal 
high-priest 242. 

Salittaka (No. 107) on nSlika (a kind of 
measure) 272. 

SalQka (No. 286) on pig-oullnrs 211. 


Saketa (Nos. 68 and 237j on Sakete city 
182. 

Salikedara (No. 484) on large holdings (of 
8000 acres) 190 ; royal domain 190—91 ; 
land gifted away 192 ; protection of the 
crops 159; catching birds in traps made 
of the hair of horse’s tail 212, 222. 

Serivanij (No. 3) on Andhapura city 180 ; 
gold plate worth a lac pieces 217 ; free 
labourers living from hand to month 
251 ; maid-servant 25S; hawkers 
(kachchhaputo vanijo) 265. 

Silamimaipsa ( No. 86) on ahitnpdika 
( snake-charmer ) 241 ; hirannyaka 

(cashier or officer of the treasury) 242 ; 
karsSpana 268. 

Sllaniiamsa (No. 190) on sufferings of mari¬ 
ners due to shipwreck in midocean 258 ; 
ship having three masts (kQpaka) 259 ; 
the navigability of the Ganges by crafts 
of considerable size right up to Benares 
264. 

Sllavannaga (No. 72) on town-plannii^ of 
Benares 186 ; saw 215 ; blankets 221 ; 
ivory-workers’ ward in Benares 228, 
244 ; ivory-worker 240. 

Simhaeharma (No. 189) on small traders 
carrying their goods from one village 
to another on the backs of asses 265. 

Sivi (No. 499) on Aris^apura city in the 
8ivi country 180 ; four gates of Arista- 
pura 180 ; coverlet for elephants inlaid 
with gold 219 ; cloth of the 8ivi country 
famous for its high quality 220. 

Somadatta (No. 211) on Brahmin peasants 
238, 246. 

Sopaka (No. 229) on ill! (small sword) 215 ; 
coverlet for elephant inlaid with gold 
219 ; basket 224 ; sufferings of mariners 
due to shipwreck in midocean 258. 

8opananda (No. 532)|on Benares famous for 
textile fabrics 180, 220; usplsa 219; 


piloting a ship in an ocean (mahSrpava) 

257, 258. 

Sonmanasja (No, 505) on alavn (gonrd) 
201 ; knjmapda (pumpkin) 201. 

Spandana (No. 475) on a village of carpen¬ 
ters 187, 243 ; Dhava tree 205 ; chariots 
222 ; Brahmin working as a cartwright 
246. 

grgaia (Nos. 113 and 142) on the drainage of 
Benares 180 ; barber 240 ; cowryshell 
as a standard of value 268. 

grgala (No. 148) on key (Pali avSpnrana) 
215-16. 

8rikalakarpi (No. 382) on slaves treated as 
members of the family and loading vir¬ 
tuous lives 254. 

SQohi (No. 387) on a village of 100 families 
of smiths 187, 243 ; corporate life ef 
villagers 188 ; spear 214 j para^u (axe) 

215 ; vasi (adze) 215 ; fishing hook 
made of iron 215 ; iron goad 215 ; fine 
needles with case 215 ; kai^sya sthail 

216 ; guild of smiths 242 ; alderman of 
a guild 243. 

Sndhabhojana (No. 535) on vrihi (rice) 200 ; 
chinaka ( = Sans. vrihibheda) 201 fn. 
tapdnla 201 fn. ; ^yamaka 201 fn.; 
harenuka 201 fn. ; maluva (a kind of 
sweet potatoes) 201 ; Bhanga, ASvattha, 
Sala, Tilaka, Soubhanjana (-Sajina), 
Vampa, BhOrjja,, Vedisa, Venn and 
Mnohakunda trees 204 ; Sthalapadma 
and KarpikJra fl.ower plants 206; 
fUyuier tree* : Lodhra and KetakI 
206; Madhuka, Nyagrodha, Patali 

and Sindhnvara 207; fruit tree$ : 

Jamvn and Keka-'Koka ? = Khariura, 
Tinduka (GSva or Ebony), Kadall and 
Mocha ( = AstikadalI) 208; Knia and 
Uslra (^Khaskhas) 209 \jishef. Rohita, 
P&thina (VoySla), Sakula (Sol), Srngl 

(Singi), Kitkippa (kankleyPX Aligargara, 


Savakra, ESkamatsya and ^atarakra 
212; coarse cloth made from the 
threads spun out of the roots of trees ; 
dangers and risks of maritime trade 
described 258 ; the five iti’s 280 fn. 

Snhann (No. 158) on sarvarthachintaka 
242; court-valuer 242 fixing prices of 
articles for the royal household without 
appeal 266 ; partnership in the deal in 
horses imported-from Sind to Benares 
267. 

Sojita (No. 252) on kutimvaka or kutam- 
vika (private landholders) 191 fn. ; 
gold plate 21(5—17 ; slaves ill treated 
and even beaten by Anathapipdaka’s 
daughter-in-law 255. 

Sfikara (No. 153) on hand-punkhS 225 ; 
marble stair-case 228, 234. 

Snkhivihari (No. 10) on Anupiyn city in 
Malladeia 180 ; mat 221. 

Snlasa (No. 419) on 1000 kSrfSpapas as the 
fee of a courtesan for one night 272, 

Snnaka (No. 242) on leather strap to bind a 
dog 227 ; barter 267. 

SupSraga (No. 463) on Bhrgukachohhs 
(•= Broach) city 180; diamond 209; 
kshuramala fish ( - sword-fish ? ) 212 ; 
corals 212 ; jalaniyamaka (pilot) 241 ; 
guild of pilots 243 ; distress of mariners 
when their ship tossed aimlessly for 
four months, attacked by a seagale 258; 
ship accommodating 700 merchants 
259 ; Bhrgukaohohha as a port of depar¬ 
ture 262 ; 7(X) merchants combining to 
obtain the services of one pilot 268 ; 
eight karsapanas as the fee of a barber 
272. 

Surapana (No. 81) on paryanka 222 ; 
basket 224 ; mythological origin of surS 
and varnni wines 227 ; evils of drinking 
wine 227 ; Drink Festival in India 227 ; 
sura 227 ; vamp! wine 227 ; kapotikS 




wine 227 ; Udiooa Brahmins 238; 
gopSla (cowherd) 240 ; a^vapalaka 240 ; 
dearness of kapotika wine 274. 

SnsTma (No. 163) on decision of the majo¬ 
rity prevailing in the village council 
189 fn. ; corporate life of the citizens 
of 8ravasti 186 ; sthavika (purse) 220 ; 
1000 karsSpanas as the advance tuition 
fee paid to an 5c5rya 239, 272 ; royal 
high-priest 242 ; fees paid by appren¬ 
tices to teachers 245 ; safety of the 
great N. route to Taxila 264. 

Snslma (No. 411) on royal high-priest 

242. 

SnSroni (No. 360) on Bhrgukachchha city 
180 ; sea-voyage from Bhrgukachchha 
to Snvarnabhnmi (= Burma ?) 261; 

Bhrgukachchha as a port of departure 

262. 

Sutanu (No. 398) on day-labourers being 
sometimes paid in money wages 251; 
day-labourers earning half a mSsaka to 
one masaka a day 273. 

Snvarnahamsa (No. 186) on garlic 201; 
woman working as a maid-servant 256. 

Snvarnakakkala (No. 389) on Brahmin 
villages 187, 243 ; large holdings (of 
8000 acres) 190; Tala tree 203; Brahmin 
peasant 238, 245. 

Suvarnamrga (No. 359) on lac 203; methods 
of hunting 211 fn. ; net of leather-straps 
to catch deer 227 ; kammakara (free 
labourers) 250. 

8vetaketu (No. 377) on wooden shields 
224 ; Udicca Brahmins 238 ; contact 
with air that touches a chandala’s body 
is pollution 249. 

8yama (No. 540) on nisSda 240; nisada 
village 243. 

Tailapatra (No. 96) on VarSpaBi city 180 ; 
para^u (axe) 215 ; multi-coloured cover¬ 
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let for beddings 219 ; canopy decorated 
with golden stars 220. 

Tandnlanali (No. 5) on Varanasi city 180 ; 
court-valuer 242, fixing prices for the 
royal household without appeal 266 ; 
rice as a standard of value 268 ; naliki 
(a kind of measure) 272. 

Takka (No. 63) on corporate life of villa¬ 
gers 189 ; acarya maintained by the 
guardians of children they taught 239 ; 
karamaras, persons captured by robbers 
and reduced by them to slavery 252. 

Takkala (No. 446) on bulbous roots of differ¬ 
ent kinds 201-02. 

Tarkarika (No. 481) on the serving maids of 
courtesans 257 ; out of 1000 pieces as 
fee for one night charged by a courte¬ 
san (Kali by name) 500 went to cover 
the price of clothes, perfumes and gar¬ 
land used for the night 257, 272. 

Tilamns^hi (No. 252) on umbrella made of 
leaves 225 ; one-soled shoe 226 ; acarya 
239 ; 1000 karsSpanas as the fee paid 
in advance to an acarya 239, 272 ; royal 
high priest 242 ; fees paid by appren¬ 
tices to teachers 245; safety of the 
great N. route to Taxila 264. 

Tindnka (No. 177) on Tinduka tree (G3va 
or Ebony) 208. 

Tittira (No. 37) on the cities of 8r3vastl 
182, Rajagrha 182 and Vaiiall 183; 
Tittira (No. 117) on Udicca Brahmins 
238. 

Tittira (No. 319) on poultry-farmer 240 ; 
catching birds with the help of decoy 
birds 242. 

Tittira (No. 438) on acarya 239. 

Tirtha (No. 251) on aivapalaka 240 ; artha- 
dharmanu^asaka 242. 

Triparyyastamrga (No. 16) on Alavl city 
180; broom-stick 225 ; privy (vaoh- 
cbhatthSna) 231. 
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Trijakniuk (No. 521) on stbavikS (parse) 

220 . 

Tandila (No, 388) on a cotton-field near 
Benares 220; drinking wine forming 
part of festive ceremonies 227; snrS 
227. 

Tnsa (No. 338) on gold plate worth a lac 
pieces 217 ; ^carja 239. 

Tvaksara (No. 368) on Tvaksira (bamboo) 
204. 

TJbhatobhrasta (No. 139) on fishermen 240 ; 
kSrsipapa 268. 

Uchohhista bhakta (No. 212) on actor 241. 

Udanohani (No. 106) on bucket 215. 

Udaya (No. 458) on Sarandhana city in the 
Kali kingdom 182 j iron vessels 215 ; 
silver vessels 216 ; gold vessels 216 ; 
life-like golden image of a girl 237 ; 
euvarpa-masaka (a medium of exchange) 
268, 

XJdumvara (No. 298) on Tagdummnra (a 
kind of fig) 201. 

Uddalaka (No, 487) on tent 221, 

UnmadayantI (No. 527) on four gates of the 
city of Aristapura 180; earring set 
with jewels 218. 

Upanaha (No. 231) on shoes 226 ; aoarya 
239. 

Uraga (No. 354) on Brahmin peasants 238, 
246 ; no odium on a Brahmin following 
the occnpation of a peasant 238 ; alder¬ 
man of a gnild 243 ; quarrel among 
guilds 243 ; slaves treated as members 
of a family and leading virtnons lives 
254; slaves possessing knowledge of 
higher philosophical truths 254. 

Utsanga (No. 67) on satakas worth 1000 
pieces of copper 274. 

Vabhru (No. 137) on worker in stone 
(p^anaknttaka) 228, 240 ; white crystal 
cage for a mouse 228. 

Vairl (No. 103) on paryyanka 222. 


Vaka (No. 38) on bill-book 215 : cblvara 
(dress of the Bnddhist monks) made by 
the monks themselves 219 ; cloth 
stiffened with starch 229. 

Valahalva (No. 196) on forests supplying 
rice 203 j sufferings of mariners due 
to shipwreck in raid-ocean 258; ship 
accommodating 500 merchants 259 ; 
voyages to Ceylon 261. 

1 andhanamoksa (No, 120) on royal high 
priest 242. 

Vandhanagara (No 201) on iron fetters 
216 ; iron chairs for prisoners 216, 

Vannnpatha (No. 2) on Varanasi 180; 
hammer 215 ; spade 215; sthalaniyimaka 
(land-pilot) 241 ; forest guard 241 ; 
pilots who noted the directions by 
marking the position of the San by 
day and of stars by night 262 ; 
caravan trade 263 ; caravans travelling 
through deserts at nights only 263 ; 
organisation of caravans 263. 

VardhakllSkara (No. 283) on payment of 
a tax in cash 197 ; winnowing basket 
226 ; snanachQrni 279. 

Vartaka (No. 35) on karlsu a vessel for 
measurement 223 ; amnapa, a vessel for 
measurement 223. 


Vartaka (No. 118) on poultry-farming 211 ; 
lakumka (poultry-farmer) 240 ; Vartaka 
-vyadha (hunter of birds) 240. 

Varuna (No. 71) on the right gathering 
firewood by the learned 82 ; arbours of 
tree in parks 213 ; chivara (dress of the 
uddhist monks) made by the monks 
themselvs 219 ; acSrya 239. 


roo; on woman serving as ma 
-servant 256. 


Valodaka (No. 183) 
of fibre 202 ; 

wrestler 241. 


on makaoi, a kii 
boy-servaut 241 







ysiwnfga (No. 14) oa silver box for keep¬ 
ing ornaments 216 ; litter or sedan 
chair 223 ; pitcher 225 ; gardener 241 ; 

Varnni (Na 47) on v5rniii wine 227; 
dearness of wine of superior strength 
228, 274 ; monks dying their chivara 
229 ; wine distiller 240 ; nSlika (a kind 
of measure) 272. 

Vedavbha (No. 48) on performer of spells 
241. 

Vidurapandita -(No. 545) on lac 203 ; trees 
Tilaka 204, Muchakunda 204, Bhaginl- 
mala 205, Saptaparni 205, Uparibhadra 

205, 205 fn. ; flower trees : Katpikara 

206, Ketaki 206, Champaka 207 ; 
Nao'amallika 207, Sindhuvara 
207 ; fruit trees : Amra 207, 
Jamvu 208 ; Saha ( = Sahakara, scented 
mango) 208; fishes : Eohita, Pagusa 
and Patblna 212 ; Manikara 217, 240 ; 
magician 239 ; washerman 240} garland- 
maker 241; cook 241; musician 241 ; 
actor 241; wrestler or boxer (mutthika) 
241 fn. J clown (sobhiya or soubhika) 
241 ; kammakara (free labourer) 250; 
four kinds of slaves 252 } shipwrecked 
pilot taking shelter in an island 258 ; 
cloth merchant 265, 

Vikarpaka (No. 233) on drona, dronl 223, 
272. 

Vinllaka (No. 160) on Tala tree 203. 

Visa (No. 488) on the unenviable lot of the 
village headman 189 fn.; Benares 
famous for cotton cloth 220. 

VijavSnta (No. 69) on vijavaidya (curer of 
poisonous bites) 239, 

Vijahya (No. 340) on grass-cutter’s knife 
215 ; grass-cutter 240 ; a grass-cutter 
earning two masakas a day 273. 

Vi4wantara (No. 547) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220 ; Jetn- 
ttara city in the ^ivi country 181 ; 


Jetuttara snrronnded by wall pierced 
with gates 181; town-planning of 
Benares 185 ; valibha (pumpkin) 201 ; 
garlic 201 ; m4Iuv4 (a kind of sweet 
potato) 231; karoti (= Beng. varvati) 
201 ; kalamvl 201 ; bulbous roots of 
different kinds 201-02 ; mustard 202 ; 
Nllr 202 fn.; forests supplying (wild) rice 
203 ; wild rice of two kinds 203 fn.; 
agurn 203 ; gugguln 203 ; naladf 203 ; 
camphor 203; liquorice 203 ; kustha 
(costus) 203 ; ivory 203 ; trees ; 8allaki, 
Camphor, Khadira, A4vakarna, A4vat- 
tha, Pala4a, Kutaja and 8ala 204; 
Aksiva (—Sajina) 204 fn.; ^ov^jana 
(- Sajina) 204 fn.; Karerl (Varuna) 204 
fn. Punnaga, Asana, Ajukarna, Sarala, 
Padmaka, Kakudha, Karapdaka, Eovi- 
dara, Talisa, SaptaparpI, KaraSja, 
Dhava, Dhatrl, Putranjlva, Kosamva, 
Somavrksa and Panjura 205; Maha- 
nama 205—06 ; Svetaparpa, JatamSmsi 
NilapuspT, Svetavari and Kateruha 206 ; 
Asltaru 2C6, 206 fn.; Katamala and 
Phapijjak 206 ; Yallika 205, 205 fn. ; 
Tnlasi plant 206 ; flower trees ; Earpi- 
kara, Karandaka, Eiip4uka, Kiminka- 
latika, Nipa (=sKadamva),Ankola, Todhi 
(-•Todhika=Yuthika) Sthalapadma, 
Ketaki and Yakula 206 ; A4oka, Naga- 
ke^ara, Tagara, NagavallT, Patali, Nir- 
gundi ( = Nisinda), Bhapdi («= Ghentn), 
Jati, Madhugandhik^ Swetachchha, 
Raktamala, 8im4apa, Asphotaka, Sury- 
yavallf, Anoja, YasantI, Kiip4nkdlatika, 
Padmottara, and ElSmvara 207 ; 8irisa 
(=Ghentn) i07 ln.‘, fruit trees : Amra, 
Jamvu, Yadarl, Kapittha, Kharjjura, 
Tala, Yibhedaka ( = Tala ) ; Cocoanut, 
Haritaki Yibhitaka, Panasa, Lavnja, 
Timvaru and Draks5 208 ; shrubs and 
flants yielding scents : Tarmerio, 
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Agurn, Knjtha (costns), Nalada (spike¬ 
nard), Gnggnia and Liquorice 208 ; 
Sandalwood, Priyanga, Gandha^ila, 
Bhadramnsta, ^atapuspa, Jhamaka, 
Tnngavrnta, Hrivera,Choraka, Kalinga, 
Unnaka and Loin pa 209 ; grast and 
reeds: K%^a, Kn^a, Potakila, Pavajja, 
Munja and TJsIra ( = Khaakhas) 209 ; 
Bohita fish 212 ; silver pot for milchlug 
cows 216 ; ornament for the neck set 
with jewels 218 ; ornaments : mukha- 
phnlla 216-17, kshanma, unnata, keyttra 
angada, mekhala, gingamaka, palipada 
and ndghat(ana 218; Kautamvara famous 
for her cloth specially linen 221 ; Gan- 
dhara famous for her blankets some 
fetching a lac pieces 222 ; wooden spoon 
223 ; earthen dolls for children which 
were representations of the images of 
elephants, horses, bulls, deer, hare, 
monkey, peacock, swan, birds etc., 226 ; 
meraya ( = maireya) wine 227 ; seven- 
storeyed house 230 ; magician 239 • 
confectioner 241 ; musician 241 ; man- 
draka-blower 241 ; weavers’ ward in 
Benares 244; enslavement of a prince 
and a princess not shocking to the social 
ideas of those days 252 ; slaves freeing 
themselves by payment 253 ; sacrifice of 
cooks (pantha^akuna) for the safety of 
the caravan*263 ; niska 269 ; Amitrata- 
pana’s enslavement due to her father’s 
debt 273 fn.; price of slaves varied with 
their accomplishments, good birth, 
beauty etc. 273, 274 ; woolen blankets 
worth a lac 274, 

ViiwSsabhanjana (No. 93) on forests as 
pastures 202-03. 

Viraka (No. 204) on the sufferings caused 
by famines in the Ka^I kingdom 280. 

Yrhaohchhatra (No. 336) on leather bag 


for keeping wealth 227 ; performer of 
spells 241. 

Journal Asiatique—(Vol. IV) : Benand on 
the identification of Tavadvlpa and 
Snvarnadvipa with JavS and Sumatra 
162 fn. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Besaaroh 
Society—(1920) ; on prehistoric symbols 
on punch-marked coins 10. 

Journal of Literature and Science, Madras 
—(1858); Mr.Ellioton the punch-marked 
coins in the graves of Coimbatore 10. 

Journal of the Oriental Society of Germany 
(Vol.XXII); Dr. Ballensen on referen¬ 
ces in the Vedas to images of gods 57. 

Journal of the Boyal Anthropological 
Institute—(Vol. XVIII) : Gowland on 
Neolithic gold-mining centres in the 
Deccan 4 ; (Vol. LIV) , E. H. Hunt on 
Copper Age remains in graves discovered 
in the Nizam’s dominions 9; E. H. 
Hunt on Hyderabad pottery of the 
Copper Age resembling early forms of 
the “Ka” mark pottery of Egypt 18 ; 
Bichard on some iron graves in North 
Arcot district 9 fn. 

Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society— 
(Vol. VII) : N. G. Walhouse on Copper 
Age remains in Coimbatore 8 ; (1888): 
Hewitt on the export of teak from the 
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(1889) : John Cockburn on the oa' 
paintings in the Kymore ranges 
(1898): Kennedy on trade between Inc 
and Babylon in the seventh and sh 
centuries B. C. 163; (1925) : E. Mack 
in his article on Sumerian oonneetio 
with Ancient India on points 
similarity between ancient Indian a 
Sumerian civilisation 17 . 

Economic Society 
(1910): Mrs. Bhys. Davids on 
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exchange in the Vedio Age as done 
by barter 75. 

Kapistbala Samhita on metal* : gold, ajas, 
lead, tin, ^ySma and loha 123 ; washing 
for gold 125; %3ma 131; ointments 
176. 

Kaniika SQtra of Atharvaveda with 
extracts from the commentaries of 
Darila and Keiava edited with valuable 
notes by M. Bloomfield on charms to 
avert inundation 96 ; Trsbtagha tree 
100 ; 5y5m5ka 107 ; parihasta used 
as a bracelet 127 fn. ; weather' 
prophet 150 fn. 

Kan^ika SQtra on canal irrigation and the 
practical part of the ceremony of letting 
in the water 93, 

Kansitakr BrShmapa (and Aitareya 
BrShmana)—Trans, into Eng. by A. B. 
Keith on a double crop 91 j wooden 
sacrificial post 137; ritual shoes made 
of bore skin 140 ; Sres^hin 152, 157. 
gambling as one of the causes of 
indebtedness 177. 

KansitakI SQtra on pal31a (straw) 143 fn.; 
the necessity of proving one’s descent 
from three generations of fsis before one 
can serve as a priest 155. 

KansitakI IJpanisad—Trans, into Eng. by 
F. Max Muller in the S. B. E. series 
Vol. I. on vasana (cloth) 116 ; razor 
132 ; razor case 132 ; ^sandi having 
four legs 138 ; paryyanka (bed-stead) 
138 ; Sresthin 152, 157 ; King Ajata- 
^atrn disputing with and instructing 
Brahmins in the lore of the BrahmS 
156 ; perfumes 176. 

Kathopanisad—Translated into English by 
F. Max Muller in the S. B. E, series 
Vol. XV. on gold 123 ; :irink3, an orna¬ 
ment 128 ; razor 132 ; sword 132 ; 


polished mirrors 135; pictures 
and shade) 142 ; painter’s brush 142. 

K3^ika (commentary on Papini’s SQtras) 
by Pandita Vamana and JayaditjacSrya 
Edited by Panditas Gang3dhara 8astrl 
and RatnagopSla Bhatt3ch3rya i PSnini’s 
SQtra IV. 2. 68 tena mrvrittam 

referring to the foundation of Kau4amvl 
by prince Ku^Smva 181 fn. 

Kathaka Sauihita—Edited by L. Sohrsader 
in four vols. cn well-irrigation 
93 ; tantu (yarn) 115 ; veman 
(loom) 115 ; nivi (closely woven end of 
the cloth) 116 ; praghata (long and 
loose unwoven fringe with swaying 
tassel8)>116 ; tQsa (shorter fringe of the 
cloth corresponding to the modem 
chilka) 116 ; vatapS (lengthwise border 
of the cloth which kept the web 
together from becoming threadbare 
by fluttering in the wind) 116 ; arokah 
(spotty patterns embroidered all over 
the cloth) 116-17 ; usnlsa (a head dress) 
118 ; threads of wool 118 ; barasi (a 
barken stuff) 119 ; metals : gold, ayas, 
lead, tin, syama and loha 123 ; washing 
for gold 125 ; ^yama 131; methi 
(pillar) 145 ; knowledge not descent 
making a Brahmapa 155 ; setu (raised 
bank for crossing inundated land) 
160fn.; iatamana (a medium of exchange) 
165 ; hiranya krsnala (a medium of 
exchange) 125, 167 ; ointment 176; 
4alall (annointing instrument used by 
males) 176. 

Katyayana SrautasQtra on uspisa 118; 
tarpya (silk or linen garment) 119 ; 
preparation of soma drink 141 ; black 
and pointed shoes of the VrStyas 226 ; 
Satamana (a medium of exchange) 269. 

Kevaddha Sntta on the use of birds to 
guide pilots 262. 



Khadira GrhyasOtra—Trans, into Eng., by 
H. Oldenburg in the S. B. E. series 
vol. XXIX. on rotation of crops 
91, 200 ; darvi (a spoon) 223 ; razor of 
udumvara wood 224 ; basket 224 ; 
rules and rites on house-building 235 ; 
sesamum 202; razor made of metal 

215 ; brazen vessels 216 ; brazen bowls 

216 ; ornaments 217 ; golden ornaments 

217 ; wreath of gold 218 ; rope 225 ; 
pitcher 225 ; shoes 226. 

Kindred Sayings (-Sanyntta Nikaya)— 
Translated into Eng. by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids and Mr. F. H. Woodward in 
three parts on all property left 
intestate or ownerless reverting to the 
crown 276. 

La Doctrine du Sacrifice—Sylvain Levi on 
the story of Manu dividing his property 
among his sons 84 fn. 

Land system in South India between 800 
A. D. and 1200 A. D.—Dr. K. M. Gupta 
(Punjab Oriental series, Vol. No. XX.) 
on two-field and three-field systems of 
cultivation 92—93. 

LatySyana SrautasUtra with tie com¬ 
mentary of Agni SwamI on the 
necessity of proving one’s descent 
from three generations of rsis before 
one can serve as a preist 155. 

Literary History of India—R. W. Frazer 
on the Purnsasflkta hymn 61 ; 
sea not unknown to the early Indo- 
Aryans 67. 

Manchester Memoirs Vol. LX. Port 1. 
(1915) on Neolithic graves 6, 

Mahabhasya of Patanjali critically by 
edited by Kielhorn : the commenta¬ 
tor Nagojibhatta’s wrong interpreta¬ 
tion of the Mauryas as idol-manufac¬ 
turers 165—66. 


MabSniddesa on TSmraparnI dwipa 261 fn.; 
(commentary) on the difficulties of 
caravans figuratively described 263. 

Mahapaiinibbana Snttanta—Trans, into 
Eng. by T. W. Rhys Davids in the 
8. B. E. series vol, XI. on the six great 
cities and the small city of Ku^Inagara 
179-80 ; foundation of a fortress in 
Pataligrama which along with the 
fortress grew up into the town of 
Patalipntra 184. 

Mahasndassana Snttanta—Trans, into Eng. 
by T. W. Rhys Davids in the S. B. E. 
series vol. XI. On town-planning of 
Kn^avatl 155 ; detailed description of 
a flight of stairs 2.24. 

MahSvagga—Trans, into Eng, by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg 
in the S. B. E. series in vols. XIII. 4 
XVII. on cultivation of lands by 
tenants 1D8; use of scare crows to 
protect the crops 199 ; channel dug for 
co-operative irrigation likened to a 
patchwork robe of the monks 200 ; 
Simula cotton used in quilts 202 ; forests 
as elephant-preserves 204; coverlets 
dyed with figures of animals 220 fn.; 
high quality of the cloth of the givi 
country 22) ; various kinds of woolens 

221 ; palknka (high class bed-stead) 

222 ; asandi 222 ; litter or sedan chair 

223 ; apassena phalakam (board to 
lean against) 223 ; five kinds of abodes 
allowed to Buddhist monks 231 ; ex¬ 
tensively built houses of the richer 
classes described 232 ; ogumpheti 
( - skins P) 233 fn. ; adjustible shutters 
for windows 234 ; relation between the 
antevasika and the acarya 245 ; un¬ 
discharged slaves not ebgible for the 
pavajja ordination 253 •, one hundred 
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pieces for one night as fee of a courtesan 
(SSlavatl by name) 257. 

MahSvairiSa—Edited by W. Geiger on 
frontier villages in Vanga country 187 
and 187 fn, 

Maitrayana Brabmana TJpanisad—Translat¬ 
ed into English by F. Max Muller in the 
S. B. E. series in Vol. XV. on plantain 
tree 105 fn. ; the work of the black¬ 
smith described 131 ; bell 132 ; vessels 
made of brass 133 ; painted wall 142 ; 
karmaia (blacksmith) 149 ; mrtpaca 
(potter) 150 ; public dancer 151 ; actor 
151 fn. ; magician 151 fn.; prize¬ 
fighter 151 ; catching fish with a net 
170-71. 

Maitrayanf Saiphita—Edited by L. Schrse- 
der, on vemana (loom) 115 ; uspfsa 118 ; 
threads of wool 118 ; tarpya (silk or 
linen garment) 119; kjhauma (linen) 
119 j metals : gold, ayas, lead, tin, 
^yima and loha 123 ; washing for gold 
125 ; hiranyakrsnala ( a medium of 
exchange) 125 ; opa^a 129 ; ^yama 131 ; 
pravepa (according to Geldner looking 
glass); potter 140, 150 ; knowledge 
and not descent making a Brahmana 
155 ; ointment 176 ; ^alalt (annointing 
instrument used by males) 175. 

Maijhima Nikaya (the first 50 discoures) 
—Translated into English by Bhikfcbu 
^ilacara in two parts on the city of 
Attaka in Anga 180 : Assapura, a 
nigama in Anga 180 ; Halidda-vaipsa, 
a nigama in the Koliya country 181 ; 
Kitagiri, a nigama in the KaS kingdom 
181 ; forests as elephant-preserves 204 ; 
thatched house 230; slaves formino' 
part of a householder’s property 252- 
53 ; beating a female slave (Kali by 
name) 255 ; female dancers and singers 
256 ; voyages out of sight of land 258. 


Manchester Memoirs (Vol. LX.)—Elliot 
Smith -on the causes that led to the 
establishment of Neolithic settlements 
in particular localities 6. 

MannsmTti with the commentary of 
Medhatithi—Translated into English 
by Dr. Ganganatha Jha complete in 
ten vols. on the sharing of lands 
by the conquering persons 24; fines 
on piercing fine gems like diamonds 
and rubies and for boring pearls or 
inferior gems impraperly 133 fn. ; 
krsnala as a metallic standard 167, 
167 fn. ; Vena caste 248 ; Pukkasa 
caste 248 fn. ; Dhvajahrta class of slaves 
252 ; Dandadasa class of slaves 252 ; 
table of weights and measures on which 
the standard of exchange was based 269. 

Manual of Indian Buddhism—Korn on the 
sale of land to AnSthapindada 192 fn. 

Mayamatam on the growth of villages into 
towns 183 fn. 

Manava GrhyasQtra on temple 236. 

Myth, Ritual and Religion—Andrew Lang 
on the similarity in the primitive mode 
of accounting for creation from the 
sacrifice of a fabulous monsterman, 
a Purusa 61. 

Natural History—-Pliny on Indian glass as 
superior to all others from the circums¬ 
tances of its being made of pounded 
crystal 135 ; fifty-eight rivers of 
India 200. 

Nen nnd Vollmondsopfer—Hildebrandt on 
prasitraharana 224 fn. 

Nirukta—^Taska on Devapi as royal 
priest 156. 

Notes on the Age and Distribution of the 
Foote collection of Indian Prehistoric 
and Protohistorio Antiquities (Madras, 
1916)—Bruce Foote on Neolithic pottery 
3-4 ; Neolithic iron industry 4 fn. j 



painted fignres on rocks in the Neolithic 
site of Nspgalla in the Bellary 
district 5. 

Nnmismata Orientalia—Goldstnckor on 

stamped impressions on the media of 
exchange 269. 

Omina et Portenta—Weber on charms to 
avert inundation 96; SakadhQmam 
(weather-prophet) 150 fn. 

Origin of the BrShml Alphabet—Btlhler 
on references to navigation in the 
l^gveda 67, 

Origin and Growth of Religion among the 
Babylonians—Dr. Sayce See under 
Hibbert Lectures. 

Original Sanskrit Texts—Muir on kulya 
in the j^gveda meaning artidoial water¬ 
ways 29 ; on the probable use of cotton 
cloth in early Vedio Age 49 ; leather 
work in the Rgvedio Age 54 ; absence 
of caste system in the Rgvedio Age 58. 

Oxford History of India—V. A. Smith on 
the non-existence of the golden age of 
poets in the primitive times 1; Purusa- 
sOkta hymn 61; voyage of Skylax 
down the Indus iuto the Indian Ocean 
261. 

Pali Dictionary—Childers on kutimvaka 
or kntamvika (private landowners) 191 
fn.; Nikkho=five suvarpas 270. 

Pali Dictionary—Rhys Davids on kutim- 
vaka or kntamvika (private land- 
owners) 191 fn, 

PafiohavinjL^a Brahmana—Trans, into Eng, 
by Dr. Caland on maui being work 
on the neck by means of a thread 52 ; 
goat’s skin as clothing 112 ; IQia (a 
shorter fringe of cloth corresponding 
to the modern chilka) 116 ; usnisa 118 ; 
barasi (barken stuff) 116 ; opaia 128 ; 
necklace of silver niskas 128, 130, 165 ; 
pr&ka^ (according to Geldner looking 


glass) 134; bags for holding milk, 
wine and other liquids made from 
cow hide 110, 140, 169 ; methi (pillar) 
145 fn. ; vayitri (female weaver) 149 fn. 
153 ; royal seers 155 ; royal priest 156 ; 
badvan (causeways) 160 ; goat’s skin as 
clothing 112 ; gambling as one of the 
causes of indebtedness 177. 

PaninT See under Satras of P2pinl, 

Paraskara GrhyasQtra—Trans, into Eng. by 
H. Oldengnrg in the S. B, E. series 
vol. XXIX. on kilila (a variety of surS) 
142; pari^rnt (a drink from flowers) 
142 ; position of women in relation to 
agriculture 153 ; mudga 201 ; sesamum 
202 ; mustard 202 ; tortoises 202; 
spear 214 ; axe 215 ; copper raaor 216 ; 
brazen vessels 216 ; an instrument of 
gold used in giving honey and clarified 
butter to the newborn child in the 
medhSjanana ceremony 217 ; ornaments 
217 ; kundala (earring) 218 j chariots 
222 ; akarsa phalakam (dice-board) 223 
fn. ; darvi (spoon) 223 ; sruva (small 
sacrificial ladle) 223 ; mat 224 ; basket 
224; shoes 226 ; wine of superior 
strength 228 ; rules and rites on house¬ 
building 235. 

Pitimokkha—Trans, into Eng. by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg 
in the S. B. E. series vol. XIII. on 
employment of weavers to weave cloth 
for monks 219 ; silk fabrics 221; use 
of money forbidden to the Samgha 267 ; 
practice of stamping impressions on 
media of exchange 269 ; a kdr^a 
(••kSrsapaiia) enough for buying coarse 
clothing for a monk and ten karsa’s for 
a nun 273. 

Pliny’s Natural History See under Natural 
History—Fliny. 
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Periplas of tli« Erythrean Sea (Sohoff*s 
Eng. Trana,) on the discovery of the 
monsoon 74 ; the export of ebony from 
Barygasa 70 fn. 

Prehistoric Antiquities—Schrssder on ayaa 
B8 pnre dark copper 49 ; loha as origi¬ 
nally meaning copper hat later denoting 
iron 49,131. 

Prehistoric India—Dr. PsLUchanana Mitra 
(Second edition, 1927) on Neolithic 
pottery 4 ; rook-carving in Manbhandar 
village of Singhbhnm 5—6 ; prehistoric 
rock-painting near Singanpnr in the 
Baigarh district of C. P. 4—5. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1867): Mr. H. £. Blanford on the 
existence of man in India at a much 
earlier period than in Enrope 1. 

Psalms of the Brethern on channels dag 
for co-operative irrigation likened to a 
patchwork robe of the Buddhist monk 
200 j court-valuer 242, 266; slaves 
having no freedom except that given 
by their masters 253; manumiBsion 
of slaves 253; courtesans 257 ; 6sh- 
monger’s village at a gate of Sruvastl 
265 ; 

Psalms of the Sisters— See under Theri- 

gStha. 

Ptolemy’s Geography— See under Geo¬ 
graphy—Ptolemy. 

BSm^yapa—^Valmikl (with the three com¬ 
mentaries of Tilaka, Siromani and 
Bhusana) complete in seven vols. 
on crops grown 94-“95 ; importance 
of agriculture 95; famine 96-97 ; 
forests supplying resin, aloe, musk, 
sandalwood, lac, bides, honey and fuel 
and the materials for the construction 
of houses and sacrificial implements 97 ; 
diffe rent kinds of trees 98—105 ; beauti¬ 
ful avenues of ^la trees in the city of 

42 


AyodhyS 101 fn.; mango-gardens of 
Ko^la 105 ;fn.; groves of oocoanut 
trees along S. coast of the Deccan 
105 fn.; groves of plantain trees 105 fn.; 
art of gardening 103 ; dung of buffaloes 
used as fuel 112; Kamvoja, Babllika and 
Sind famous for their horses 112, 158 ; 
flesh of sheep as food 112 ; cloth made 
of sheep’s wool 113; largo size and 
great strength of the elephants of the 
Himalayan and Vindhyan regions 113, 
158 ; hides of elephants 113 ; hunting 
the deer and the antelope with the bow 
and the arrow 114 ; weaving industry 
120—22; linen 120-21, woolen 121, 
silk 121-22 : metals 123-24; miimral 
products like gairika, lime, mica, 
crystal and diamonds 124; goldsmith 
124, 149 fn.; mining gold, gems and 
precious stones 125 ; silver mines 124 ; 
metal industries 126—133 1 various 
articles made of gold 126—127, various 
ornaments 129—SO, various articles 
made of silver 130, metal vessels 131; 
spade 132; hoe 132 bill-hook 132 ; 
iron axe 132 , iron box or trunk 132 ; 
169 ; collyrium pots 132 ; blade of an 
arrow 132 ; sword 132 ; armour 132 ; 
armour for elephants and horses 132 ; 
ornaments made of iron 133 ; images of 
tiger mads of various metals 133 ; bell- 
metal milk-pots 133; brass 133 ; al¬ 
chemy 133; jeweller 134,149; jewellery 
134; polished mirror 135; wooden 
sacrificial post 187 ; specialised carpen¬ 
ters 139 ; manufacturer of boxes 139, 
169 ; wooden sandals 139 ; artificial 
bills made of wood 139 ; deer-skin used 
as seat-spreads 139 ; tiger-skin sis cover¬ 
let for chariots 139—40 ; lion-skin as 
coverlet for chariots 140; leather-worker 
140, 149 ; pots like kumbhl, karambhl 



and sthSII 140, 169; liqnor-pots 140 
169 ; altars and seats made of ivory and 
gold 140 ; pillars and windows made of 
ivory 140 ; images of ivory placed in 
chariots 140 ; surS that oozes sponta¬ 
neously from trees { — tadi ?) 142; varnnT 
and maireya wines 142 ; painters 142 ; 
rooms adorned with pictures made by 
skilful artists 142 ; images of horses, 
birds, serpents and of LaksmI with her 
elephants carved on a chariot 142; town- 
planning of the city of Lanka 146—47 ; 
town-planning of the city of AyodhyS 
147 ; civic consciousness of the citizens 
in keeping with town-planning 148; 
weaver of rugs 149 ; scent-maker 149 ; 
potter 150; astrologer 150 ; physician 

150 j cook 150, 174; servant 150 ; 
washerman 150 ; musician 151 ; public 
dancer 151; actor 151 ; artist I5l ; 
painter 151 ; merchant 151-; mason 

151 ; a brahmin earning livelihood by 
ploughing 156 ; Valmiki, a Sfldra was 
the composer of the RamSyana and a 
rsi 156 ; recognition of the position held 
by trades and crafts in society 158; 
references to sea-voyages 161-62 ; refer¬ 
ence to preparations for a naval fight 
162 ; India’s trade in silk with China 
162 ; flesh of goat, sheep and of hunted 
animals like black antelope and wild 
boar as food 170 ; dried meat as food 
170; flesh of buffalo, cook, peacock, 
hare and various kinds of krkala as food 
in Havana’s kitchen 170 ; asava and its 
preparation 171 ; luxury and the im¬ 
provement of art in tho age of the 
Eamayana 174-76 ; gambling as one of 
the causes of indebtedness 177 j duty of 
the state to promote the material wel¬ 
fare of the subjects 178 ; foundation of 
Bianiamvi by prince Ku^amva 111 fn.; 


inclusion of VarttS (which oonoemed 
itself with the varions branches of pro¬ 
duction) in the royal cnrricnlnm of 
studies 275 ; king advised to pay proper 
attention to the property of traders, 
cultivators and the cattle-farmers 275— 
273. 

Reallexicon der Indogermsnischen Altor- 
tnmsknnde—Otto Schreeder on the ori¬ 
ginal Aryan stock having soqnaintanoe 
with agriculture long before their migra¬ 
tion into different lands 22; on the 
common knowledge of the arts of the 
weaver, the oarpanter and the plaiter of 
grass and reeds among the people speak¬ 
ing the Indo-European group of lan¬ 
guages 45. 

Records of the Geological Survey (Vol, I): 
Dr. Oldham on the Godavari flake being 
“ formed from a compact light^solonred 
agate” 2; (Vol, XXXVII): Dr, 
Xeith on the Burma find containing 
implements showing distinct traces of 
having been worked by man 1. 

Report of the Arohselogioal Survey of 
India, Madras (1914-15) : Longhnrst on 
Copper Age remains in Knrnool burial 
sites 8 ; the western (Egyption) influ¬ 
ence on the Copper Age pottery of S. 
and W. India 9. 

Report of the Archaeological survey of 
India, Southern Circle (1902—03) Mr. 
A. Rea on Copper Age remains in the 
burial sites at Adichanallur in Tinna- 
velly 8. 

Rgveda Sarnhita with the commentary of 
Sayanacarya critically edited by P. Max 
Muller in 4 vols. on cow as the medium 
of exchange 9—10; growth of land- 
ownership and agricultural life 22—24 ; 
Aryans sharing among themselves the 
conquered land of the Dasyna 24; no 



royal ownership of land 24—25 ; cor¬ 
porate village life 25—26 ; growth of 
towns 26-28; clearance of forests for 
purposes of agriculture 28 ; origin of 
the art of sowing seeds and of the use 
of the plough 28—29 j agricultural 
operations 28—29, 31—32 ; use of 

manure 29 ; irrigation by wells 

29—30, 93; ceremonies connected 

with agriculture 30—31 ; nature of the 
grains grown 32 ; food of the people 
32—35 ; domesticated animals 35—41 ; 
various kinds of trees 42, grass 43 and 
plants 43 ; economic importance of 
forests 41 ; hunting and fishing 43—44; 
weaving industry 45 49 ; dress 47— 

48 ; metal industry 49—52 ; various 
kinds of ornaments 51—52 j carpentry 
52—53 ; pottery 53 ; leather-work 
54; manufacture of liquor 54 ; house¬ 
building 54—57 J painting and sculp¬ 
ture 57—58 ; caste system in relation 
to mobility of labour 58—62 ; different 
occupations 62—64 ; domestic labour 

64— 65 ; internal or domestic trade 

65— 66 ; means of communication ; roads 
and rest houses for travellers 66, 159, 
beasts of burden etc., 66—67 ; naviga¬ 
tion 67—69 ; combination between 
merchants 74—75 ; methods and media 
of exchange 75—77 ; general economic 
condition of the masses and the classes 
77 —80; indebtedness 79; rate of 
interest 79, 177 fn, ; famine 80; hos¬ 
pitality and liberality 80; law of in¬ 
heritance 89 ; prostha (in prostha- 
4aya), something like a high and broad 
bench 137 fn. ; aseoana, vessel to hold 
liquids such as meat-juice 140, 169 ; 
ayasthuni (pillar made of ayas) 145 fn. ; 
anja or anji meaning ornaments 127 
fn. J gtha, either an actual house 


erected over or beside tne grave in 
memory of the deceased or chambers 
and vaults of subterranean or rock-out 
caves 144; pillar (sthilna) on Vedio 
grave 144—45 ; upalapraksini (woman 
employed in grinding corn) 148 fn. ; 
vaptr (barber) 151 fn. ; knsfdin (usurer) 
152 fn. ; high status of the rathakSras 
152 ; slavery 64, 153 ; d5«a denoting a 
non-sacrifloer, a heterodox and not 
always a slave 153,153 fn. ; aritr 
(rower of a boat) 161; harmya 173—74 ; 
harmyesthah prince 137—^74 ; prayers 
for freedom from debt 177 fn. ; protec¬ 
tion of crops from birds by making din 
and noise 199. 

Rgveda—Translated into English by R. T. 
H. Griffith in two vols. on Kakam- 
vara, some umbrageous tree 42; 
uses of Valvaja (Eleusine Indica) 43 : 
P3tS or a climbing plant having 

medicinal properties 43 ; hunting lion 
from a place where men lie in wait to 
capture him or where a pitfall has been 
prepared to entrap him 44; Rgveda 
IV. 24.10 and VIII. I. 5 reforrii^ to 
images of gods 57 J Rgveda IV. 32. 33 
referring to carved images of girls on 
wooden posts 57-58, 142 ; Rgveda IV. 
24. 9 suggesting haggling over prices 
65-66. 

Rgveda, the oldest literature of the Indians 
by A. Kaegi—Translated into English 
by R. Arrowsmith on race of chariots 
drawn by horses as “the peaoefnl pre¬ 
paration for the decisive struggle on 
the battle-field” 39 ; lowest stage of 
development of arts and crafts in the 
Rgvedic Age 44. 

Rgveda—Eng. Trans, by H. H. Wilson, on 
pQras as cities 26, 27-28 ; references 
to weaving in the Rgveda 46 ; Rgveda 
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IV. 24. 2 saggiesting a oontraot few sale 
65 ; ^veda III. 31.1-2 suggesting law 
o! inheritance and SSyana’s interpreta¬ 
tion on it 89 fn. 

^gvedio Culture—A. 0. Das on oultiva- 
of rice in the Rgvedio Age 32 fn. 

^irangadhara Sainhita (Nirnaya Sigara 
Press) on table of weights and mea¬ 
sures 272 fn. 

Satapatha BrShmana (Ajmere edition) 
on sacrifice described figuratively as 
ploughing, sowing and reaping 31 ; 
garment of kn^a grass used by the 
wife of the sacrifioer 43 fn. ; alankSra 
used for the first time in the, 51 fn, 127, 
mkma being worn on the breast by 
means of a chain ( rnkmapaia ) 52, 128 
ttlpa 53 ; nature and construction of 
grha (a memorial structure) 53 fn. ; 
cities of Asandhivat and Parivakra 81- 
82; feeling against land-transfer 85 ; 
gifts of lands to BrShmins 85; Kshatriya 
clansmen apportioning; land given to 
them by a king with the mutual con¬ 
sent of all 85 ; every one being fit to 
be eaten up by the king 85; grant 
of (public) land !by the king with the 
consent of the clan 86 ; agricultural 
operations 92 ; raid of cattle 109 ; 
various articles of food prepared from 
cow’s milk 110, 171; beef-eating 111 ; 
growing feeling against cow-slaughter 
111 ; goat’s skin as clothing 112; 
origin of boar, its fat and the sandals 
made of its skin 113; tortoise 114; 
anuohSda (forward stretched web) 115 ; 
sic (border or fringe of cloth)-116 ; da3a 
(border or fringe of cloth) 116 fn. ; nivi 
(closely woven end of the cloth) 116 ; 
praghSta Rung and loose unwoven 
fringe of swaying tassels) 116 ; arokSh 
(spotty patterns embroidered all over the 


cloth) 116-17; adhivfisa (garment to eoTer 
the upper part of the body) 117 ; nsnisa 

118 ; tarpya (silk or linen garment) 

119 ; metali : gold, ayas, lead, tin, 
syama and loha 123 ; washing for gold 
125 ; suvarpa 125 fn. ; pAdas of gold 
125 fn. ; tatamana 125 fn.; gold on the 
priest’s finger 125 fn.; karpaiobhana 
128 : silver plates 130 ; lohamaya 181 ; 
lohayasa 131 ; prAkata (according to 
Geldner looking glass) 134; asandl 
(shining seat) made of Udumvara wood 
138 ; Ssandi made of Kbadira wood 132 ; 
asandl square in sbapo 138 ; a span 
high asandl 138; knee high asandl 
138; navel high asandl 138; nan- 
manda (rudder of a boat) 139 ; goat¬ 
skin as the ritual dress of the priest 
139; goat-skin, tiger-skin and black 
antelope skin as coverlet for assndi’s 
139—40; ritual shoes made of boar- 
skin 113 ; 140 ; burnt (pakva) bricks 
mentioned for the first time in, 143 fn. ; 
dmaiana (funeral and memorial struc¬ 
ture) and its three varieties—vastn, gtha 
and prajnanam 114 ; stone and timber 
pillars on ^ma^ana 145, 145 fn. ; dvir 
(door) 145 fn.; sthfipa (pillar) 145 fn. ; 
^thflpa-raja 145 fn.; methi (pillar) 
145 fn, ; smelting of ores (aiman) 148 
fn. ; female weaver 142 fn,, 153 ; stone- 
carving 149 fn, ; position of women 
in relation to agriculture 153—54; 
royal seers 156; kings Janaka and 
Atvapati disputing with and instructing 
brahmapas in the lore of the BrahmS 
156 ; horses imported from the Indus 
regions 158; setn (raised bank for 
crossing inundated land) 160 fn.; 
reference to sea and sea-navigation by 
Mann, the Indian Noah 161 ; manorava- 
sarpanam (sliding down of the ship) 161 



fn,; ship having two rudders 161 ; 
uSvaja (pilot) 161 ; tula ^balance) 164 ; 
^atamana (a medium of exchange) 165— 
66 ; a iatamana was vrtta (i.e., round) in 
shape 166 ; suvarna (a medium of 
exchange) 166 ; pada (a medium of 
exchange) 166 ; avasatha (structure 
of some sort for the reception of 
guests ) 168 fn, ; Yajnavalkya’e fond¬ 
ness for beef 170 ; liberality of princes 
173 ; ointment 176 ; gambling as one 
of the causes of indebtedness 177 ; 
saresika, a reed stalk with a tuft as 
annointing instrument 176 ; Kau^am- 
veya, one belonging to the city of 
Ko^Smvi 181 fn. 

datapaths BrShmana—Trans, into Eng. 
by J. Bggeling in five vols. (in 
the S, B. E, series) on Prof 
Eggeling’s acceptance of Sayana’s inter¬ 
pretation of a ^atamana as having been 
100 manas or gnnja-berries in weight 
166. 

SSmaveda—Eng, Trans, by Stevenson 
on the preparation of Soma sacrificial 
drink 141. 

^SnkhySyana Aranyaba Upanisad—Trans, 
into Eng. by A. B, Keith on paryyanka 
(bed-stead) 138; asandl having four 
legs 138 ; 

S5nkhy5yana GrbyasHtra—Trans, into 
English hy H, Oldenburg in the 
S. B. E. series vol. XXIX. on 
kilala (a variety of sura) 142, 227 ; 
pariiirut (a drink from flowers) 142 ; 
vrihi (rice) 200 ; yava 201 ; mudga 
201 ; sesamnm 202 ; mustard 202; 
indigo 202 ; 4ana (Crotalaria Junioa) 
202; consecration ceremony of a 
garden 213; sword 214 ; axe 215; 
copper razor 216 ; gold vessels 216 ; 
gold spoon 217 ; golden ornaments 217 ; 
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earring 218 ; chariot 222 ; sruc (ladle) 
223 ; srnva (small sacrificial ladle) 223 ; 
pitcher 225 ; pot for keeping curds 
225—26 ; shoes 226 ; women drinking 
wine at marriage festivals 227 ; sura 
227 ; rules and rites on house-build¬ 
ing 235 ; temples 236. 

Sanyutta-Xikaya— See under Kindred Say¬ 
ings. 

Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda—on 
the fowler’s wife catting a bird evident¬ 
ly for food (in Rgveda 1. 92. 10) 33 ; 
tridhatu and trivarutha (in Rgveda 
VI 45. 9) 56 ; %veda IH. 31. 1—2 
referring to customs or laws of succes¬ 
sion to property 89. 

Si—^yu—ki ( Bnddhist Records of the 
Western World) by Hiuen Tsang— 
Trans, into English by S. Beal on the 
story of the maritime adventures of the 
lion-prince Simhala 261 ; kingdom of 
women 261 ; red sandal-wood image of 
the Buddha caused to be made by the 
minister of king Udayana, a contem¬ 
porary of the Buddha 236. 

Sociale Gliederang Indien—Pick on ITdicca 
Brahmins-inheriting a stricter standard 
of life 238. 

Some Aspects of the Earliest Social 
History of India—S, C. Sarkar, London, 
1928 on opa^a as a style of hair¬ 
dressing 51 fn. ; knrira as a style of 
hair-dressing 52 fn. ; building activities 
developing through the needs of social 
and corporate life of the Vedic Aryans 
[as in the case of Vedic go^thi (club) 
vidatha (royal audience hall), sabha 
and the like ] 57 ; nttuda (sprung from 
tnda or mulberry tree i. e., silken) 119 ; 
kumva and knrira as a kind of horn¬ 
shaped coiffure 127 fn., 128 fn. 



St. Petersburg Dictionary— on dama 55 fn.; 
pastjasad 55 fn.; pani 74 ; antlka as 
an adverb only (and not as an ornament) 
51; opa^ as hair-tape or hair-net 51 ; 
khSdi as an ornament of three kinds 
52; ^yama, name of variona plants 
107 fn. 

Study in the Economic Conditions in 
Ancient India, A—Dr. PrananStha on 
the relative value of gold and silver in 
Kantalya’s time 271. 

Sfltras of Papini on akhana ( = a pit artifi¬ 
cially made where the hunter could lie 
in wait at a convenient distance for 
shooting) 114 fn.; pMa as a metallic 
standard 167 ; Salatnra city 18i ; 
Takkjaslla 183 ; 5ana (Crotalaria Jnnica) 
202 ; gramah ^ilpini (craftsmen attached 
to a village) 213; gramakautabhyim 
ca taksapa (carpenters attached to a 
village) - 213 ; bell-metal 216; kantha 

220 j kauseya cloth 221 ; carpets 

221 fn, ; Kapita famous for grapes out 
of which wine was prepared 228; 
temple of the gods 236 ; actor 241; 
Chakravarman, a Kshatriya was a 
grammarian 248 ; vaitanika (wage- 
earner) 251 ; dvaipyo vanika (merchants 
trading with islanders) 259 ; salt 
merchants 265 ; spice merchants 265 ; 
saurpa, vSsanam and mandgika proving 
the existence of barter 268 ; bovine tale 
as a standard of value 268 ; cow as a 
standard of value 268 ; karsapana 268, 
pada 268, pana 268, Satamana 269, 
niska 269, hiranya 269, kaipsa 269 and 
vista 269 as media of exchange ; 
■tamped impressions on media of 
exchange 269 ; m§isa (as a kind of 
weights) 272 ; adhaka (a kind of 
measure) 272 ; dvaignnika, traignpika 


and daiaikidatika proving the exhor- 
bitant rates of interest 274—75, 

Suttanipata—Translated into English by 
V. Fausboll in the S, B, E. series 
Vol. X. on cattle-rearing by KSil 
Bharadw^ja, a Brahmin 211 ; Brahmin 
peasant Bharadwaja 238, 246 fn.; 

bhStaka (day-labourer) 251 fn.; route 
from ^ravastf to Patitth^na described 
264 ; (commentary) on SirimS, a courte¬ 
san whose mother was also a courtesan 
257. 

Snttavibhanga on pe^akSra (weaver) 240 ; 
rathakara 240; low castes and trades 
248-49. 

Taittirlya Aranyaka with the commentary 
of Bhaskara-—Edited by Mah3.deva 

Sistri in three vols, on the slaughter 
of the cow as an invariable accompani¬ 
ment of the RajasQya, Vajapoya and 
the A^vamedha ceremonies 110. 

Taittirlya Br3hmana with the commentary 
of Sayanacarya in three vols, on sura 
as a drink of ordinary life 35 fn., 54 ; 
talpa (son born on the nuptial bed¬ 
stead i. e., legitimate son) 53 ; Jana- 
^rnteya as a nagarin 82 ; two kinds of 
rice : aiu and mahavrfhi 94; 180 

domestic animals to be sacrificed in 
A^vamedha 110 ; beef-eating 110, 111; 
sacrifice of buffaloes 111; vernSna 
(loom) 115 ; tllsa (a shorter fringe of 
the cloth corresponding to the modern 
chilka) 116 ; tarpya (silk or linen gar¬ 
ment) 119 ; hiranya-krsnala 125 ; 
praka^a (according to Geldner looking 
glass) 134 ; kacha (glass or iewellery) 
133, 135 ; talpa (nuptial bedstead) made 
of Udumvara wood 137 ; prostha (some¬ 
thing like a high and broad bench) 
137 ; mantras for the preparation of 
Soma drink 142 ; ^resthin 152, 157 fn,; 



loss of the former high statns of the 
rathakara throngh devotion to a 
mechanical art 152, 154; position of 
women with regard to agriculture 
153—54 ; vanij (merchant) 158 ; seta 
(raised bank for crossing inundated 
land) 160 fn,; 4atamana (as a medium of 
exchange) 167 ; cattle driven out to 
graze thrice a day 167 ; avasatha 
(structure of some sort for the recep¬ 
tion of guests) 168 fn. ; liberality of 
princes 173. 

Taittiriya Sanjhita (»Black Yajurveda) 
with the commentary of Sayanacarya 
on separate ownership of land 82; 
ownership of land 82—84 ; story of 
Mann dividing his property among his 
sons 84 ; rise of landed aristocracy 88 ; 
law of inheritance 90 j use of six or 
twelve oxen to drive the plough 90— 
91 ; plough-share 90—91 ; seasons 
bearing on agriculture 91 ; well-irriga¬ 
tion 93; crops grown 94 ; different 
kinds of trees 99,103, plants 107 and 
grass 109 ; cow as a medium of ex¬ 
change 111; use of bullocks in ploughing 
land and in drawing waggons and carri¬ 
ages 111 ; camel as an object of sacrifice 

112 ; goat’s milk as the highest form of 
draught 112, 112 fn.; bad effects of 
accepting the gift of a sheep 113 ; sheep 
used in drawing the plough 113; ass 
as “the best burden-gatherer of animals” 

113 ; pits artificially made where the 
hunter could lie in wait 114 ; tortoise 

114 jpracinatana (forward stretched web) 

115 ; vasas (cloth) 116 ; nivi (closely 
woven end of the cloth) 116 ; pragbata 
(long and loose unwoven fringe with 
swaying tassels) 116 ; tOfa (a shorter 
fringe of the cloth corresponding to the 
modern ohilka) 116; vatapana (length¬ 


wise border of the cloth which keep the 
web together from becoming thread¬ 
bare by fluttering in the wind) 116 ; 
usnisa 111; tarpya (silk or linen gar¬ 
ment) 119 ; kshauma (linen)ll9 ; metals ; 
gold, ayas, lead, tin, 4yama and loha 
123 ; origin of silver 123 ; washing for 
gold 125 ; hirapyakrsnala 125 ; 4ata- 
mana 125 ; hiranyagarbha 125 ; various 
kinds of ornaments like opa4a, sraj, 
pnpdarlsraj and bhoga 128 ; silver 
plates 130 ; loha 131 ; ^yama 131 ; 
sickle to cut and trim the sacred grass 

132 ; dhruva (wooden sacrificial ladle 
having the largest bowl) 136; juhn 
(wooden ladle) 136 ; npabhrt (wooden 
ladle) 136 ; wooden mace used in sacri¬ 
fice 136 ; wooden Soma reservoir 136, 
169 ; wooden instrument called sphya 
136; wooden sacrificial posts 137; 
vanaspati (timber post) 137 ; pitha (in 
pithasarpin), a wooden seat 137 ; asandi 
(shining seat) whose use in ritual by a 
priest ensures samrajya for his client 

133 ; waggon 138 ; boat 138 ; hide- 
dresser 139 ; dry skin-bag as sacrificial 
fee 140, 169 fn. ; ritual shoes made of 
black antelope skin 140 ; mantras for 
repetition at every stage of the manu¬ 
facture of Soma sacrificial drink 141 ; 
intoxicating effects of Soma drink ; the 
story of Vi^wanipa 141 ; various kinds 
of altar-bricks 143—44 ; durya (door) 
145 fn.; methi (pillar) 145 fn. ; bhisak 
(physician) 150 fn. ; physicians already 
came to be disliked 152, 162 fn., 154— 
55 ; knowledge not descent making a 
brahmana 155 ; setn (raised bank for 
crossing inundated land) 160 fn.; ^ata- 
mana (as a medium of exchange) 165 ; 
milching cows thrice a day 167; 
ukh3 (cooking pot) 169 ; brahma-ndana 
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169 ; cooking left to the wife 171 ; 
ointment 176 ; isika (annointing ins¬ 
trument) 176 ; oiigin of collyrinm 176 ; 
gambling as one of the causes of in¬ 
debtedness 171. 

Taittiriya Samhita—Keith’s Eng. Trans, on 
separate ownership of land 82 ; father 
making common property with the 
son 83. 

Tandya MahS BrShmana with the commen¬ 
tary of Sayanacarya critically edited by 
Pandita A. Chinnaswami Sastri 1935, on 
beef-eating 110 ; golden sraj (an orna¬ 
ment) 128, 

Theogony of the Hindus—Count Bjorns- 
tjirna on the points of similarity 
between the religions systems of Ancient 
India and Egypt 19—20, 

Therfgatha on Benares cloth fatcliing 1000 
pieces 220 j Benares famous for her 
silk fabrics 221 ; manumission of slaves 
253 ; Vimala, a courtesan whose mother 
was also one 257 ; sStakas worth lOOO 
pieces of copper 274 ; IsidasI reduced 
to slavery in one of her previous births 
on account of her father’s debts 275 ; 
adhi (deposit of pledges on which loan 
was granted) 257, 

Therigatha commentary on Punna’s admis¬ 
sion into the Buddhist samgha only 
after she was emancipated by her 
master 254 ; woman working as keeper 
of burning ground though no wages are 
mentioned 256. 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly (7th 
March, 1926 ) on the prehistoric 
civilisation of the Indus valley 12—16, 

Tod’s Eajasthana— See under Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthana—Col. Tod. 

Travels of Marco Polo—Sir Henry Tnie 
revised by Cordier on Indian dogs 164. 


Uvasagadasao—Eng. Trans, by A. F. R. 
Hoernle on the cities of Alavf ISO, 
Varinasi 180, Champa ISO, Indapattha 

181, Kampilya 181, Ko^amvi 181, 
Kn^inara 181, Mithila 112, Polasapura 

182, Pataliputtaka 182, Rajagiha 182, 
Sankyya 182, Saketa 182, Setavya 182, 
Sagnla 182, Sutpsumara 18 J, Takksa^ila 

183, Ukkattha 18 ? and Vai^ali 183 ; 
Vai^Mi was known as Vaniyagama with 
Kullnga and Knndagama as its snbnrbs 
183 ; town-planning of Ve^all 185, 244 ; 
village of potters near PolSsapura 187, 
225. 

Vaijayanti—Yadavaprakali on tlie growth 
of villages into towns 183 fn. 

Va^istha Dbarmasutra—Trans, into Eng. by 
George Bnhler in the S. B. E, series 
vol. XIV. on the imposition of fines on 
village as a whole 190 ; village elders 
administering justice 190 ; distinction 
of royal domain from land of the 
ordinary landholders 191 ; mode of 
acquisition of property 191 ; proofs of 
title to property 192 ; provisions on 
the right of way and evidence in dis¬ 
putes regarding immovable property 
192 ; acquiring property by usage 192 
—93 ; state management of the property 
of widows and minors 193 ; laws of 

inheritance and succession 193_95 ; 

one-sixth as the royal share of the 
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Li,o ; exemptio 
from taxation 19G ; objects made r 
leather 226 ; objects made of bone an 
conchshell 229 ; actors condemned 249 
the other condemned professions 249 fn 
apaddharma 2.50 ; slaves exempted froi 
taxation owing to loss of persona 253 
Brahmins permitted to barter hom( 
grown corn, food etc,, 267 ; likhit 
H.) 271, 276 ; money-lendin 
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condemned 274 ; six different kinds of 
interest 275, 277 ; two, three, fonr and 
five in the hundred is the monthly rate 
of interest according to casta 275, 
277 ■, interest on articles like gold, 
grain, beasts of harden etc., without 
secnrity could be increased six or eight¬ 
fold 275, 277 ; interest stopped with 
the death of the king in whose reign the 
transaction took place 275 ; king’s duty 
to maintain ^rotriyas, the weak, the 
aged, women without means and luna¬ 
tics 275 ; property other than a Brah¬ 
min’s left ownerless reverts to the 
crown 193, 276 ; undue raising of prices 
condemned 277 ; those exempted from 
taxes 277 ; food of the money-lender 
who exacted more than the legal rate 
of interest was impure 277 ; king’s duty 
to guard against the falsification of 
weights and measures 277 j begging 
Brahmins denounced as thieves 278. 

Vl^asaneyi SaiphitS—See ^under White 
Yajnrveda. 

Veda of the Black Tajur School—Keith 
See under Taittirlya Saiphita—Keith’s 
Eng. Trans. 

Vedio Index—^Maodonell and Keith on 
Aryans having acquaintance with agri¬ 
culture in the Indo-Iranian period 22 ; 
d&sa chiefs ruling over puras 23; 
private ownership of land 24, 82 fn. ; 
vii and jana *24 ; monarchy as a well- 
established institution in the Rgvedic 
Age 25 ; rejection of Zimmer’s view 
that the gramapi was the president of 
the village council 25-26 ; use of sakit 
(manure) in the Kgvedic AgeJ; well- 
irrigation in the Rgvedic Age 29-30; 
Tava meaning any kind of grain and 
not barley 82 ; cow, though its flesh was 
taken was gradually acquiring eanctity 

U 


even in the Rgvedic Age 33 ; salt in the 
Rgvedic Age 34; Vedio surS (as opposed 
to Soma) being a drink of ordinary life 
35 fn., 54 ; no mention of horse-riding 
in war in the !Rgveda 38 ; high social 
status of the rathakara and the taksan 
45 ; vSya (weaver) 63 ; loha originally 
meaning copper later denoted iron 49 ; 
Agni and the sages as pathikrt (path- 
makers ) 66 ; otu 46 fn.; existence of 
longer vessels with many oars for sea 
voyages in the Rgvedic Age 68S§9; 
pani 74 j niska as a sort of currency 
76 ; story of Mann dividing property 
among his sons 84 fn.; the epithet 
devourer of the subjects applied to the 
king indicates king’s political superior¬ 
ity and not his ownersip of the soil 85, 
85 fn. ; king’s right to apportion the 
land with the consent of the clan as 
containing the germ of the later state- 
ownership of the soil 86 fn.{ vali (king’s 
revenue) 87-88, 88 fa; only five seasons 
in the year 91 fa; drSpi as a coat of mail 
117 fn.; gold obtained from the bed of 
rivers 125 and from mines 125 ; v5ya 
(weaver) 149; urd&ra (a wooden vessel of 
definite size used in measuring grain) 
164 ; kTsnala, mafa and other grains 
used as standards of weight in measur¬ 
ing precious metals 164 ; Vedio village 
167 ; ksuttr : his functions 174; 

Vedic India—Ragozin on early cultivation 
of the cotton plant or tree by the Indo- 
Aryans 49 ; navigation unknown to the 
Rgvedic Aryans 67. 

Vedic Mythology—Mewdonell on the cure of 
GhosS’s skin-diseaSe 63 ; well-irrigation 
in the Rgvedio Age 29-30 ; story of 
Manu dividing property among his sons 
84 fn. 




Vedisohe Mythologie—A. Hillebrandt, revis¬ 
ed and enlarged in two vols. 1927—29. 
on the preparation of Soma drink 34 fn. 

Vedisohe Stndien—Geldner on anGka as an 
ornament 51 ; the existence of the caste 
system in the Egvedic Age 58; pravepa 
('looking glass ) 135 ; harmyesthah 
prince 173-4. 

Vedisohe Stndien—Pischel (Vol. 11.) on 
patsyasad [patsya (n) meaning a house] 
55. 

Vimanavattn commentary on the cities of 
Ayojjha 180, Varanasi 180, Kampilya 

181, Ko^amvl 181, Madhura 181, Mithila 

182, Sagala 182, Saketa 182 and Vai^ali 
183 ; female slaves fetching water 252 j 
a slave-girl beaten to death 255 ; story 
of a slave-girl flying to the forest to 
commit suicide, unable to bear rude 
treatment 255—56 ; trade-route from 
Kaui5amvi through Sind to Sovira 264. 

Vinaya Texts—-Translated into English by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenburg in the S, B. E. series vols. 
XIII., XVII. and XX. on large holdings 
(of 8000 acres) 190 ; channels dug for 
co-operative irrigation likened to patch- 
work robe of the monks 200 ; hot-air 
baths 234; dagobas or topes 236 ; 
fresco-painting 237 ; physician’s fee 
of 16,000 pieces for curing a merchant- 
prince’s wife 239 ; a thief not to be 
ordained as a nun without the sanction 
of the guilds 244 ; guilds as arbitra¬ 
tors 244 ; parents discussing the best 
profession for their wards without a 
reference to the father’s trade 246 ; 
low castes and low trades 248 ; fifty 
kahapanas for one night as the fee of a 
courtesan (Amvapali) 267 ; a Hindu 
merchant’s seventh trading voyage on 
high seas 259 ; navigability by sea¬ 


going ships of the Ganges and the 
Tamuni 264 ; taverns for the sale of 
liquor 265 ; hotels for the sale of 
cooked meat and rice 265 ; barter 
prescribed for the Buddhist Samgha 
in certain oases 207 ; suvarna and 
hiranya as media of exchange 269 ; 
one pada was equal to five mGjakas in 
Eajagrha in Ajata^atru’s time 270; 
the purchasing power of a copper 
karsapana 273 ; debtors unfit for 
admission into the Buddhist Saipgha 
275 ; famine 280. 

Wages Question, The—Walker on Indians 
abiding in their lot with oriental 
stoicism and fatalism 247. 

Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation— 
La Couperie on maritime intercourse 
betweeniindiaand China from about 680 
B. C. 162; foundation of an Indian 
colony about the present Gulf of 
Kiao—tchoa called Langga (after the 
Indian name of Lanka or Ceylon) 162. 

White Tajurveda (together with the Kanva 
recension) on crops grown 93-94 ; 
forests supplying wild rice (nlvara) 97, 
bdellium 97, animals 97 and honey 97 ; 
different kinds of trees 99, 100, 103, 
104,1C6, 107, 108 ; 609 animals brought 
for the Horse-sacrifice 109-10 ; bullocks 
carrying loads 111 ; sacrifice of buffaloes 
111 ; horses given as sacrificial fee 112 ; 
camel as an object of sacrifice 112; 
asses drawing the car of the A^wins 
113; boar as an object of sacrifice 
to Indra 113; elephant-keepers 113; 
fishing in rivers and lakes 114 ; fish- 
ven_.or 114 ; technical terms connected 
with weaving like otu (woof), veman 
(loom) and maynkha (wooden pegs to 
stretch the web on or shuttle) 115; 
vasas (cloth) 116; threads of wool 



118 ; metaU ; gold, ayas, iyama, loha, 
lead, tin and silver 122-23 ; goldsmith 
124, 128 fn. ; gold pieces 125 fn. ; a 
circular gold disc or plate with 21 
knobs used in sacrifice 125 ] gold 
needles used in sacrifice 125 ; hiranya- 
garbha 125 ; sacrificial cauldron with 
golden handles 126 j golden ornaments 
127, 128 ; various ornaments like neck- 
chain, opa^a, gold worn as amulet 
128 ; golden trappings for horses 
128 f silver needles used in sacrifice 

130 ; loha 131 ; ^yama 131 ; iron- 
smelter 131 ; blacksmith 131 ; 
receptacle hammered or formed 
with a tool of ayas 131 ; metal pg 

131 ; sickle to cut the ripened grain 

131 ; knife 131 ; iron axe 132 ; razor 

132 ; fetters made of iron 132 ; lead 
needles used in sacrifice 132 j armour 
182; iron castles (used figuratively) 
132; sruva (small wooden sacrificial 
ladle) 136 ; sruc (large wooden ladle) 
136 ; wooden sacrificial spade 136 ; 
wooden Soma reservoir 136, 169 ; four- 
oornered saorifioal cups of Khadira wood 
186 ; mortar-shaped cup of Palaia wood 
136 ; wooden Soma cups 136, 169 ; 
wooden mortar and pestle for extracting 
Soma juice 136, 169 ; wooden needles 
used in stitching together the folding 
doors of the cart-shed 136 ; fire shovel 
or poker made of Palasia wood 136, 169 ; 
wooden instrument called sphya 136 ; 
wooden sacrificial posts 137 ; drupad 
(timber post) 137 ; thrones made of 
Khadira wood 137 ; pitha (in pithasar- 
pin), a wooden seat 137 ; asandl (shin¬ 
ing seat) 137, 138 ; rajasandi (shining 
seat for kings) 138 ; war-chariots 138 ; 


carts 138, carriage 138 ; potter 140 ; 
mrnmaya ukhS (earthen cooking pot) 
140,169 ; dvar (door) 145 ; durya (door) 
145 ; durona (door) 145 ; principal occu¬ 
pations of the people 148 fn., 148—51, 
174 ; women splitting cane, working in 
thorns, doing embroidery work, dealing 
in love charms, washing and dyeing 
cloths and making scabbards and oint¬ 
ments 153 ; gana and ganapati 157 ; 
vanij (merchant) 158 ; -references to the 
sea 161; aritram (oar) 161; ship propelled 
by 100 oars 161; tiila (balance) 164, 271 ; 
women fetching water 172 ; birth of 
industrious women, a blessing which the 
Horse-sacrifice will bring to the 
king 172; ointment-maker (usually a 
female) 176, 153 ; duty of the state to 
protect the life and property of the 
subjects as also to promote their 
material welfare 176—77 ; ideal of 
happiness which the king prays to the 
gods for his country to attain 178. 

White Yajurveda—Eng. Trans, by R. T. 
IT. Griffith on different crops grown 94; 
the use of the timber of Karshamarya 
tree (Gmelina Arbora) in making sacri¬ 
ficial ladles 100; Krmuka tree as 
furnishing kindling sticks for sacrificial 
purposes 100; goat as an object of 
sacrifice to Vayu 112. 

Yajuivalkhya Sainhita on the right of 
collecting grass, fruits and flowers enjoy¬ 
ed by Brahmins 82. 

Zeitschrift der Dentschen Morgen landis- 
ohen Gesellschaft (vol. IX.) : Max Muller 
on the different implements mentioned 
in the Grhyasutras 224 fn. ; (vol. LI.) : 
Oldenburg on the existence of the caste 
system in the Rgvedio Age 58. 
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A 

Agriculture, clearance of forests for pur¬ 
poses of, 28 ; implements for, 28-29 ; 
application of manure for, 29, 92-93 ; 
irrigation for, 12, 29-30, 93, 260 j 
rainfall a necessity for, 11, 30, 199-203 ; 
prayers and charms for rainfall 30, 96 ; 
charms to avert inundation 93, 96 ; 
prayer for a bumper harvest 96 ; 
troubles the agriculturist had to 
contend with 95-96 ; agricultural opera¬ 
tions 31-32, 92-93, 198-99 ; successive 
stages of, 198-99; rotation of crops 
91; khila system of, 91-22 ; cultivation 
of land by peasant-proprietors 197-98 ; 
cultivation of lands belonging to others 
198; measures for the protection of 
the crops 199; ceremonies connected 
with, 30-31, 96, 199 ; products of, 32, 
93-94, 95, 200-02; position of women 
in relation to, 153-54. 

Agriculture, not known to the Palssolithic 
Indians 1 ; in the Neolithic Ago 3; 
in the Indus Valley in the Chalcolithic 
Ago 11-12 ; known to the Aryans in 
the Indo-Iranian period 28; in the 
Rgvedio Ago 23-24, 28—32; in the 
Srahmana period 90—^96 ; in the Ago 
of Gautama Buddha 197—^202. 

Agricultural products, in the Kgvedic Age 
32 ; in the BrShmapa period 93—94 ; in 
the Ago of the BSmSyapa 95 ; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 200—02. 


Agriculturist, status of the, in the Rgvedic 
Age 64 ; change for the worse in the 
BrShmana period 152, cf, 85. 

Alchemy P (in the Age of the Ramdyapa ) 
133. 

Arboriculture — See under Gardening, 
art of. 

Architecture, in the Neolithie Age : thatched 
huts 3 ; prehistoric cemetries 6 ; in the 
Capper Age : megalithic monuments of 
Coimbatore and Hyderabad Cairn 
burials 8-9 ; in the Chaleolithio Age : 
dwelling houses of Mohenao Daro with 
brick-filling bath rooms and paved 
washing places near wells 14 15 ; a 
temple with a bath at Mobenzo Daro 
15-16 ; the dwelling houses of Harappa, 
one of which had narrow walls and 
corridors 16 ; brick-structures like 
Hindu Sam4dbi’s 16; in the ^^vedie 
^9^ • glha (a memorial structure erected 
over or beside the grave) 56 ; the 
harmya 56,173-74 ; the vidatha (royal 
audience hall) etc. 57 ; in the Brahmaaa 
period : the ordinary dwelling honsa 
in which bamboo-work predominated 

143 i §maiana (memorial structures) of 
three kinds viz., vSstu, gtba and prag- 
hanam usually made of bricks or stoues 

144 ; timber architecture 145 ; Svasatha 
(a temporary structure for the reception 
of guests) 168 ; in the Age of the 

: Kaikeyl’e Mahala with its 
krodhagSra, oitragrha, latftgrha etc. 




174 i YDTarSjaBSma’s Mahala 174—75 •, 
Ravana’s palace with its krodhagSra, 
ka.magrha, divaviharagTha, citragfha, 
latagrha, artificial moantains made of 
wood etc. 175 ; in the Aga of Oautama 
Buddha ; thatched houses 230; 
seTen-storied buildings 230 ; dharmaiala 
230; asana-^a (resting place for 
travellers) 230; san^sthagara (town> 
hall) 230— 31 ; chaitja 231 ; kr^Sla, 
of which a portion was reserved for the 
reception of guests, a portion for the 
poor and the helpless and a portion for the 
delivery of helpless women 231 ; a privy 
with doors in which a lamp was kept 
burning the whole night 231 ; buildings 
of five kinds in which monks were 
permitted by the Buddha to live vis., 
vihfira, ardhayoga, prasMa, harmya 
and gQha 231—32 ; hotair baths 234 ; 
open air bathing tanks with 
flights of steps 234 3 temples 236; 
Vaithaka of Jarfisandha and the walls 
of Bajagrfaa 236 ; Shapdagiri and 
Udayagiri eaves 236 ; Dsbgob4s or Topes 
236 ; Fiprawa Stupa 236. 

Arts and crafts, in the PaUeolithio Age : 
work in stone ; work in bone 2 ; in the 
Neciithie Age : work in stone 3 ; pottery 
4 ; gold-mining 4; pearl and con- 
ehshell industry 6 ; architecture : huts 
3 and csmetries 7 ; painting 4—5; sculp- 
tore 5-^ ; in the Copper Age : work 
in bronie 7, 8 ; work in silver 7 ; work 
in iron 8, 9 ; work in gold 8 ; pottery 
8, 9 ; architecture : tombs of Cyclopean 
style in Tinnevelly, Knrnool, Coimbatore 
and Anantapur districts 8—^9 ; Hydera- 
bs^ cairn burials 9 ; in the Ohcdcdlithic 
Age : weaving 12 ; work in shell and 
terracotta 13 ; work in silver 13 ; work 
in gold 13 ; work in precious stones 


i3 ; work in ivoiy 13 ; work in cc^per 
13 j work in bronze 13 j pottery 13—14; 
architecture 14—16 ; town-planning in 
Mohenzo Daro 14 and in Harappa 16 ; 
in the ^vedie Age : weaving of wool 
45—48 and of cotton 49 ; work in ayas 
49—50 ; work in gold 50—52 ^ carpentry 
52—53 ; pottery 53 ; leather-work 54; 
manufacture of liquor 54; architecture 
54—57 ; painting 57 ; sculpture 57 ; 
in the Bra&mapa period : weaving 115— 
22 ; mining 122—24 ; work in gold 
124—30 ; work in silver 130; work in 
ayas and leha 130—33 ; work in bell-, 
metal 133 ; work in brass 133; alchemy ? 
133; art of the jeweller 133—34; 
glass work ? 134—35 ; carpentry 136— 
39 ; leather-work 139—40 ; pottery 
140 ; work in ivory 140 ; rrrannfactnre 
of liquor 141—42 ; painting 142 ; sculp¬ 
ture 143—45 ; town-planning 145—^48 ; 
arboriculture 103—04 ; in the ^ge of 
Oautama Buddha : work in iron 214— 
16 ; work in copper 216 ; work in silver 
216 ; work in bell-metal 216 ; work 
in brass 216 ; work in gold 216—17 ; 
art of the jeweller 217—18; 214; 
weaving 218—22 ; carpentry 222—^24; 
work in grass and reeds 224—25 ; 
pottery 225—26 ; leather-work 226— 
27 ; wine distilling 227—28 ; work in 
stone 228 ; work in ivory 228 ; work 
in bone, conchshell and coral ' 229 ; 
preparation of salt 229 and of molasses 
229 ; dyeing 229 ; stiffening cloth with 
starch and polishing it with conch 
229—30 ; curling cloth into a thousand 
folds before wearing it 230 ; architeo- 
ture 230—36 } sculpture 236—37 ; 
painting 237. 

Articles of foreign trade, in prehiatotic 
times 17-18; 20-21, 72 ; in the ^vedio 
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Age 71 ; in the Brahmana period 163- 
64 ; in the Age of the RSmSyana 162 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Bnddha 260, 
262. 

Articles of domestic trade in the ^oVedio 
Age 65 ; in the Brahmana period 158 ; 
in the Age of the Bamayapa 158 ; in the 
Age of Gautama Bnddha 265. 

Aryans acquainted with agricnltnre in the 
Indo-Iranian period 22—23. 

Asava 171, 

AyaSjin the Rgvedic Age 49-50; in the 
Brahmana period 130—31. 

B 

Barter, in the Rgvedic Age 75 ; in the 
Brahmana period 164 ; in the Age of 
Gantwna Bnddha 267—68. 

Beef-eating, in the Chalcolithic Age 12 ; 
in the Rgvedic Age 33 ; in the Brah¬ 
mana period 110—11. 

Bell-metal industry, in the Age of the 
Ramayana 133 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Bnddha 216. 

Borax 123, 125. 

Brass industry, in the Brahmana period 
133 ; in the Age of the Ramayana 133 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 216. 

Bronze industry in the Copper Age 78 ; in 
the Chalcolithic Age 13. 

Burma find 1, 2. 

c 

Canal irrigation, in the Rgvedic Age 29 ; 
in the Brahmana period 93. 

Carpentry, in the Rgvedic Age 52-53 ; in 
the Brahmana period 136-39 ; in the 
Age of the Ramayapa 139 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Bnddha 222—24. 


Caste system in relation to mobility of 
labour, in the Rgvedic Age 58-62 ; 
in the Br^hmapa period 154-56 ; in the 
Age of Gautama Bnddha 244, 246-50. 

Cattle-rearing, in the Chalcolithic Age 12 ; 
in the Bs^e^ic Age 35—41 ; in the 
Brihmapa period 109-13 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Bnddha 211. 

Ceremonies connected with agriculture, in 
the Rgvedic Age 30—31 ; in the Brih- 
mapa period 96 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Bnddha 199. 

Chalcolithic civilisation of the Indus Val¬ 
ley, its afiBnity with Sumerian culture 
11, 16-17 ; prosperous agriculture on 
a flat plain subject to floods 11 ; ampler 
rainfall than today: evidences for it 11 
—12 j crops grown : wheat and cotton 
12; banting, fishing and weaving 
industries 12 ; dress and ornaments of 
the people 12—13 ; work in shell and 
terracotta, in silver, in gold, in preoions 
stones, in bronze and copper 13 ; pottery 

13- 14; dwelling houses at Mohenzo Daro 

14- 15 and at Harappa 16 ; a temple and 
a public bath at Mohenzo Daro 15-16 ; 
town-planning at Mohenzo Daro and 
Harappa 14, 16 ; internal trade 16—21. 

Character of foreign trade in Ancient 
India 280. 

Civic consciousness in the Age of the R5ma- 
yapa 148. 

f 

Civilisation of the Copper Age : work in 
copper 7, 9 ; in bronze 7, 8 ; in silver 7 ; 
in iron 8 ; in gold 8 ; pottery 8, 9 ; 
architecture : Cyclopean style of cons¬ 
truction of the tombs 8-9 ; probable 
influence on the pottery and 
on the construction of the tombs of this 



age 8-9 ; methods and media of 
exchange 9—10. 

Classification of villages 186—S7. 

Combination between merchants, in the 
Rgvedio Age 74—75 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 242, 263, 257. 

Competition determining prices, in the 
Rgvedio Age 65—66 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 265—66. 

Conchshell industry, in the Neolithic Age 
6 ; in the Ohalcolithio Age 13, 16 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 229. 

Copper Age antiquities 7—9, 

Copper industry, in the Copper Ago 7, 8, 
9 ; in the Chalcolithic Ago 13 ; in the 
Rgvedic Age 49-50 ; in the BrShmana 
period 130-31 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 216. 

Coral, work in, in the Age of the Ramayana 
124, 134 j in the Ago of Gautama 
Buddha 212, 229. 

Cornering 266. 

Corporate life in the towns (in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha) 185—86. 

Corporate life in the villages, in the 
Rgvedic Age 25—25 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 188—90. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in the Chalcolithic 
Age 12 ; in the Rgvedio Age 49 ; in 
the Brahmana period 119-20 ; in the 
Ago of Gautama Buddha 220. 

Cotton industry, in the Chalcolithic Age 
12 ; in the Rgvedic ^ge 49 ; in the 
Brahmana period 119-20 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 219-20. 

Cow as a standard of value, in the Rgvedic 
Age 9-10, 75 ; in the Age of PaninI 
268 ; in the Sutra period 268. 


Cowry-shell as a standard of value (in the 
Jataka period) 268. 

Craft^nilds— See under Guilds. 

Currency, in prehistoric times 9-10 ; in the 
Rgvedio Age 75—77 ; in the Brahmana 
period 164—67 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 268—71. For details See under 
Methods and Media of exchange. 

Custom influencing prices 266. 

D 

Dealing in futures 266. 

Dignity of labour, in the Rgvedic Age 
61-62; loss of this dignity in the 
Brahmana period 152,154-55 and in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 243—49. 

Domestic furniture, in the Rgvedio Ago 
53 ; in the Brahmana period 168 } in 
the Age of the RamSyana 169 ; in the 
Age of Gan tama Buddha 217, 222—23. 

Domestic economy, in the Rgvedio Age 
64—65 ; in the Brahmana period 153-54, 
171—72. 

Domestic trade, in the Chalcolithic Age 
16 ; in the Rgvedio Ago 65—67 ; in the 
Brahmana period 158—60 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 262—67. 

Domestic utensils, in the Neolithic Age 3 ; 
in the Copper Ago 8 ; in the Chaloo- 
lithic Age 13 ; in the Rgvedio Ago 50, 
53, 54 ; in the Brahmana period 168—69; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 215-17. 

Domesticated animals— See under Cattle- 
rearing. 

Drainage system, (in the towns of Mohenzo 
Daro and Harappa in the Chalcolithic 
Age) 11 and in Benares in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 180. 


Drees of the people, ia the Chelcolithic 
Age 12—13 ; in the Bigredio Ago 47— 
48 ; in the Brahmana period 117—18 ; 
in the Age of Gentsma BndJha 219, 
229—30. 

Dried fish as food 227. 

Duties levied by the king 277. 

Dyeing indnstry 229. 

E 

Eoonomio condition of the classes and the 
inasses —Sea nnder General economic 
condition of the classes and the masses. 

Excavations at Mohenso Daro and Harappa 
11—16. 

Exemption from taxation 277. 

Extent of Aryan expansion in the Rgvodic 
Age 22 ; in the Brahmana period 81, 

F 

Ealsification of freights and measures con* 
demned 277. 

Famine ; in the Bgvedio Age 80 ; in the 
Brkhmana period 96—97 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 279— 80. 

Famine relief 276, 

Female labour, in the i^vedio Ago 64— 
65 ; in the Brahmana period 153—54 
171—72; in the Ago of Gautama 
Buddha 256—67, 

Fishing, in the Chalcolithic Age 12 ; in 
the Bgvedio Ago 33, 44; in the 
Brfihmapa period 114, 170-71; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 212. 

Food of the people, in the Palseolithic Age 
2; in the Neolithic Ago 3; in the 
Copper Age 8 ; in the Chilcolithic Age 
12 ; in the Bgvedio Age 32—3 j ; in the 
Br&hmapa period 169—71. 


Forced labour 276—77,279. 

Foreign trade of India, in the Chalcolithic 
Age 16—^21; in the Bgvedic Age 69—71; 
in Ahe Brahmana period 162—64; in 
the Age of Gantama Buddha 26'—62, 
280. For details See nnder Trade of 
India, Articles of foreign trade and 
hlaritime trade-routes 

Forests and their economic importance, in 
the l^vedic Age 41—43; in the 
Brdhmana period 97—109 ; in the Ago 
of Gautama Buddha 202—09. 

Free labourers, their dignided status in 
the Bgvedic Age 61-62 ; loss of their 
former status in the Brahm-vna period 
152,154—55 and in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 248—49 ; their frivolous though 
gay life 251 ; their general economic 
condition 251. 

Fruits, in the Rgvedio Ago 33; in the 
Brahmana period 105 ; in the Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 207—08. 

G 

Gardening, art of, in the Age of the 
Ramayana 103—04; in the Jataka 
period 213 ; in the SOtra period 213. 

General economic condition of the classes 
and the masses, in the Rgvedio Age 
77 80; in the Brahmana period 
167 —77 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 278—80. 

Geographical mobility of labour 247. 

Glassindustry ? (inthe Brahmana period) 

134—35. 

Godavari flake 1, 2, 

Gold industry, in the Palaeolithic and Neoli- 
thic Ages 4; in the Chalcolithic Age 
13 ; in the Bgvedio Ago 50—52 ; ia the 
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Brahmans period 124—29 ; in the Age 
cf the Ramayana 129—30 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 216—17. 

Grass : its different varieties, in the 
Rgredic Age 43; in the Brahmana 
period 108; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 209. 

Grass, work in, 224—25. 

Guilds, in the Rgvedic Age 74—75 ; in the 
Br9.hmana period 156—58 ; in the Age 
of the Ramayana 258 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 242—43 ; their organi¬ 
sation 157, 243, 245 ; their three princi¬ 
pal characteristics : (1) an Alderman 
at the head 243, (2) heredity of profes¬ 
sion 244 (3) localisation of industry 
243-44; their legislative, judicial and 
executive functions 244. 

Gungeria hoard 7. 

H 

Haggling over prices 65-66, 265. 

Herbs, in the I^vedio Age 43; in the 
BrShmana period 105—07 ; in the Ago 
of Gautama Buddha 208—09. 

Hoarding of wealth 274. 

Horse-racing (in the Rgvedio Age) 39. 

Horse-riding (in the Rgvedic Age) 38—39. 

Horticulture— 8ae under Gardening, art of. 

House-building : thatched huts in the 
Neolithic Age 3; in the Chalcolitbio 
Age 14-15, 16 ; in the Rgvedic Age 
54-57 ; 173-74 ; in the Brahmana period 
143-45, 167-68, 174-75 ; in the Age of 
the Ramayana 174-75 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 2;0—34, 235. For 
details See under Architecture. 

Hunting, in the Palseolithic Ago 1; in the 
Neolithic Age 3 ; in the Chalcolitbio 
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Age 12 ; in the ^vedio Age 43-44; in 
the Brahmana period 113-14; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 211—12. 

I 

Indebtedness of the people— See under 
Loans. 

Indian trade or commerce with Arabia, 
Assyria, Babylon, Burma, Ceylon, 
Chaldma, China, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Persia and Phoenicia— See under Trade 
of India. 

Inheritance— See naier Law of inheritance. 

Inland tradosjfrfntes, in the Chalcolitbio 
Age 16 ; in the Rgvedic Age 66 ; in the 
Brahmana period 159-61; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 263—64. 

Internal trade— See under Domestic trade. 

Instruments of credit 271, 271 fa. 

Iron, in the Neolithic settlement in the 
Bellary district 4 fa. ; articles made of 
iron found in the burial sites' of 
Adichanallnr in Tinnevelly 8 ; in the 
Rgvedic Age ? 49-50 ; in the Brahmana 
period ? 131 ; in the Age of the 

Ramayana 131-33; in the Age of 
Gantama Buddha 214—16. 

Irrigation, in the Ghalcolithic Age 12 ; 
in the ^vedic Age 29-30 ; in the 
Brahmana period 93 ; in the Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 260, 

Ivory, work in, in tha Age of the RamSyana 
140 i in the Jataka period 228. 

J 

Jewellery, in the prehistoric burial sites 
at Adichanallnr in Tinnevelly 8; in 
the Chalcolitbio Age 13; in the 
Btahmsina period 133; in the Age cf 
the Ramayapa 133-34; in the Age of 



Gbratama Baddha 217—18; -in the 
Piprawa etnpa 214. 

K 

Khila syatem of cultivation 91-93. 

KiUla, a varietj of surS 143, 227. 

L 

Labour —See under Free labourers and 
Slavery. 

Land-ownership —See under Land system. 

Land revenue, the amount of the royal 
share in the Brahmana period 88 and 
in the Age of Gautama Baddha 
195—96 ; payable either in cash or in 
kind 88, 197 ; land survey 196 ; land 
revenue administration 193—97. 

Land system ; division of land into vSstn, 
arable land, pasture and forests ; vistu 
and arable land in individual ownership 
and pasture and forests in communal 
ownership 23-24, 83, 191—93; land 
belonged to the members of the joint 
family in common 82—84 ; transfer of 
land 84; feeling against land-transfer 
in the ^atapatba Brahmana 85 ; no 
state-landlordism in the Rgvodic Age 
24—^25, in the Brahmana period 85—87 
and in the Age of Ghmtama Baddha 
190-91; royal domain 190-91; land 
revenue in the Rgvedic Age 25, in the 
Brahmana period 87—88 and in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 195—97 ; land 
tenure 197-98 j rise of landed aristo¬ 
crats and its causes 88—89, 173; an 
ideal economic holding according to 
Baudbayana 190. 

Land tenure: peasant-proprietorship 197-98; 
bhagchasa 198; Zamindari system 
88-89,173. 


Landed aristocracy, causes favouring the 
growth of, (in the Brahmana period) 
88-89, 173. 

Law of inheritance in the !^vedic Ago 89 ; 
in the Brahmana period 89—90 ; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 193—95. 

Leather-work, in the Rgvedic Age 54 ; in 
the Brahmana perijd 139-40; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 226—27. 

Linen industry, in the Brihma^ia period 
119; in the Age of the RJmJyatia 
120—21 ; in the-Ago of Gautama Baddha 
220 — 21 . 

Loans, in the Rgvedic Age 79-80 ; in the 
Brahmana period 177 ; in the Ago of 
Gantama Baddha 274-75, 279. 

Localisation of arts and crafts 243—44, cf. 
184,185. 

Low castes and low trades 248—49. 

M 

Manufacture of liquor, in the Rgvedic Age 
3-1-35, 54 ; in the Brahmana period 
141-42 ; in the Age of the BamSyai^a 
143 ; in the Age of Gautama Baddha 
227—29. 

Manure in the Rgvedic Age 29 ; in the 
Brahmana period 92—93. 

Maritime trade—See under sea-borne trade. 

Maritime tra.’e-routes, in the Rgvedic Age 
<0, 73 74; in the Brahmana period 
163; in the Age of Gantama Baddha 
261. 

Meat-eating, in the Palaeolithic Age 2 ; in 
the Neolithic Age 3 ; in the Chalcolithic 
Age 12 ; in the Rgvedic Age 33 ; in the 
Brahmana period 110—13, 170. 

Mendicancy, condemnation of, 278. 



Merchants’ guild—See under Goilds. 

ilethods and Media o£ exchange, in 
‘prehistoric times: during the pastoral 
stage cow as the medium of exchange 

9 _ 10 ; in the agricultural stage when 

commerce developed itself garments 
and coverlets served as measures of 
value 10 ; punch-marked coins with 
prehistoric symbols on them 10 ; finds 
of coins of the ChalcoUthic Age at 
Mohanzo Daro and Marpppa 11 ; in the 
^redto Age : cow as a medium of 
exchange 75 j nijka 75 77, mana 77 
and hiranyapinda as metallic media of 
exchange j was the nijka a coin ? /6 j 
in the Br&hmana period : barter 164 ; 
niska 164—*65, datamSua 165—66, 
snvarna 166, pada 166-67 ; krsnala 167 
as metallic media of exchange ; in the 
Age of Qavtama Buddha : barter 267— 
68 ; rice, cowry-shell and the cow as 
media of exchange 268 3 kakanika, 
ardhamaiaka, majaka, quarter karja, 
half karsa, karsapana, pada, pana, 
Satamana, niska, 8UV8rna,hira9ya, kamsa 
and vista as metallic media of exchange 

269_70 3 stamped impressions on some 

of the media of sxehange 269. 

Milk and preparations from milk, in the 
j^vedic Age 34, in the Btahmana 
period 110,171. 

Mining and metal industries, in the Copper 
^ge 7__9 ; in the ChalcoUthic Age IS¬ 
IS ; in the ^vedio Age 49—52 ; in the 
Brabmana period 122—35 ; the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 209^10, 214—18. 

Mixed metal industries : hell-metal ; in 
the Brahmana period 133 ; in the Age 
of the KSmayana 133 3 in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 216; brass, in the 
BxAbmana period 133 3 in the Age of 


the Kamayana 133; in the Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 216 3 bronee, in the 
ChalcoUthic Age 13. 

Mobility of labour —See under Caste system 
in relation to mobility oi labour. 

Molasses, preparation of, 229. 

Moneylending—See under Loans. 

Monsoons, discovery of, 74. 

N 

Navigation in the Rgvedic Ago 67—74 ; in 
the Brahmana period 160—63 ; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 256—59, 
262. 

Neolithic civilisation : knowledge of agri¬ 
culture : its evidences 3 3 articles for 
domestic use betraying fascination for 
colour 3 3 polished work in stone 3 3 
pottery 3— 4 3 gold-mining 4 ; rook- 
paintings near Singapnr in C. P. 4—5, 
in Kapgalln in Bellary district 5 and the 
cave-paintings in the Kymore ranges 5 ; 
scnlpture in the Edakal cave, Wynaad 
5—6 3 knowledge of thatched hats 3; 
nse of cemetries and graves 6 ; pearl- 
fishery and conch-shell industry 6 . 

No Bronze Age in India 7. 

No Copper Age in South India 7. 

No Golden Age in prehistoric times 1, 

No state-landlordism in the Rgvedic Ago 
24—95 3 in the Brahmana period 85— 
87 ; in the Age of Gautama Buddha 
190—91. 

0 

Occupations of the people, in the Bgvedic 
Age 62—64; in the Brkhmana period 
148—52; in the Age of Gastama 
Buddha 237—42. 



Origin of villages, in the Rgvedic Age 25 ; 
in the Age of Gantama Buddha 186 
— 88 . 

Ornaments, in the Copper Age 7, 8 ; in the 
Chalcolithio Age 12—13 ; in the Rgvedic 
Age 51—52 ; in the Brahmana period 
127—29 ; in the Age of the Ramayana 
129—30,133, 133—34 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 217—S(8. 

P 

Painting in the Neolithic Age 4—5 ; in 
the Rgvedic Age 57 ; In the Brahmana 
period 142 ; in the Age of the Ram3,yana 
142 ; in the Age of Gautama Buddha 
237. 

PalsaoUthic civilisation ; Paleolithic settle¬ 
ments not only near rocks suitable for 
fashioning tools but also near rivers and 
lakes 2 ; no private property in land, 
no division of labour, no knowledge of 
metals or of pottery 1 ; stone tools and 
weapons 1 ; bone weapons and imple¬ 
ments in the Billa Surgam caves of 
Karnanl 2 ; smoked flesh as food 2 . 

Patna, an intoxicating drink 35, 54. 

Parisrnt, 142. 

Partnership 267. 

Fearlfishing in the Neolithic Age 6 ; in the 
Rgvedic Age 44; in the Brahmana 
period 114—15 in the Age of the 

RamSyana 124, 129, 134 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 212, 217, 218. 

Pig-cnlture 211. 

Piprawa Stupa : excellence of its cckistruc- 
tion and of the jewellery it contains 

214. 

Plants in the Rgvedic Age 43; in the 
BrShmapa period 105—08 ; in the Age 


of Gantama Buddha 206—07; 208 

■"■■09. 

Ports of departure from India 262. 

Poultry-farming 211. 

Precious stones, in the Chalcolithio Age 
13,16 ; in the Rgvedic-Age 71, 72 ; in 
the Brahmana period 163—64 ; in the 
Age of the Ramayana 124, 1.9, 134; 
in the Age of Gautama Bnddha 214, 
218, 262. 

Prices, influence of competition on, 65— 
56, 265 66 ; inflnense of cnstom on, 
266 ; state control of, 277. 

Private ownership of land, in the Rgvedic 
Age 23 24 ; in the BrShmana period 
82 85 ; in the Age of Gantama Buddha 
191—93. 

Protection of the crops 199. 

Purchasing power of money (in the JStaka 
period) 272—74. 

Puruja Sukta hymn, dealing with a theory 
of creation, not of caste 60—31. 

R 

Raising of prices, condemnation of, 277 

Rate of interest, in the Rgvedic Age ‘ 79 ; 
in the Brahmana period 177; in the 
Sutra period 274—75. 

Keels, in the Rgvedic Age 43 ; in the 
Krahmana period 108-09 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Baddha 209. 

Regulation of prices 266, 277 

Relative value of g.lj and silver 271. 

Rice as a standard of value (in the Jataka 

period) 268. 

Rotation of crops 91^ 91 fn. 


Royal revenue, in the BrShmana period 87— 
88 ; in the Age of Gautama Buddha 
195-97, 210—11, 276—77, 279. 

8 

Salt industry, in the Rgvedic Age 33—34 ; 
in the Brahamana period 34; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 229. 

Sculpture, in the Neolithic Age 5—6 ; in 
the Rgvetlic Age 57—58 ; in the 
BrShmana period 142 ; in the Age of 
the Raraayana 142 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Baddha 236—37, 

Sea-borne trade, in the Rgvedic Age 67— 
74 ; in the Brahmana period 160—64 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 257— 
62. 

Seasons in the Vedic Age 91 fn. 

Ship-building industry, in the Rgvedic Age 
(a vessel with 100 oars) 68 ; in the 
Brahmana pwriod (vessels having two 
rudders) 139, 161 ; in the Jataka period 
259—60. 

Silk industry, in the Brahmana period 119; 
in the Age of the Ramayana 121—22 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 221. 

Silver, work in, in the Copper Age 7 j in 
the Brahmana period 130 ; in the Age 
of the Ramayana 130 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 216. 

Slavery, in the Rgvedic Age 64, 153 ; in 
the Brahmana period 153 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 252—56. 

Slaves, the classification of, 252 ; causes of 
slavery 252, 79 1 status of, 252 54,153, 
64 ; usual duties of, 153, 252 ; manu¬ 
mission of, 253 ; their lot f^r better 
than that of the Greek or Roman slaves 
254—56 ; no slave-market 153 ; slavery 
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did not beeome the basis of husbandry 
64, 152. 

Soma drink, in the Rgvedic Age 34-35, 54 ; 
in the Br^mana period 141-42. 

State control over prices 277, 

State protection to the ^rotriyas, the weak, 
the aged, women without means and 
the lunatics 276. 

State protection of the property of infants 
276. 

Stone, work in, in the Palaeolithic Age 1,2; 
in the Neolithic Age 3 ; in the Age of 
Gantama Baddha 228. 

Successive stages of agriculture 198—99, 

Sura, in the Rgvedic Age 35, 54 ; in the 
Age of the Ramayana 142,171; in the 
Age of Gautama Baddha 227, 

State help to the famine-stricken 276. 

State in relation to economic life, in the 
Brahmana period 177-78 ; in the Age of 
the Ramayana 178 ; in the Age of Gan¬ 
tama Baddha 275—78. 

T 

Tin, in the Chalcolithio Age 13 ; in the 
Brahmana period 122, 123 ; in the Age 
of the Ramayana 123. 

Tools and weapons, in the Palsaolithio Age 
1-2 ; in the Neolithic Age 3 ; in the 
Copper Age 7 ; in the Chalcolithio Age 
13 ; in the Rgvedic Age 50 ; in the 
Brahmana period 131-32 ; in the|Age of 
Gantama Baddha 215. 

Towns, origin of, 183-84 ; division into 
wards 185 ; parks in, 183 ; avenues of 
trees in, 101 fn,, 147 ; arbonrs of trees 
in, 213, 147 ; town-hall 230-31 ; main 
buildings in, 147 ; town-planning 16, 


145—47, 184-85 j corporate life in, 

185—86. 

Towns in the Ohaloolithio Age 14—16 ; in 
the Rgvedic Age 26-28 ; in the Brah- 
mana period 81-82 ; in the Age of Gau¬ 
tama Buddha 179—86. 

Town-planning, in the Chalcolithio Age 
(at Harappa, specially at Mohenzo Daro) 
16 ; in the Brahmana period 145—47 ] 
in the Age of the Ramayana 147 ; in 
the Age of Gantama Buldha 184—85. 

Trade of India, with Arahia in prehistoric 
times 72, in the Age of the Ramayana 
161 ; with Assyria in the BrShmapa 
period 163, in the Ago of Gautama 
Buddha 260 ; with Babylon in prehis¬ 
toric times 16-17, 72-73, in the Brah- 
mapa period 162-63, in the Age of 
Gantama Buddha 260; with Burma 
(Suvarnabhumi) 261 ; with Oeylon 261 ; 
with Ohaldsea 72 ; with China 161-62 ; 
with Egypt in prehistoric times 17-21, 
70-71 ; with Mesopotamia in prehistoric 
times 16-17, 70-71 ; with Persia in pre¬ 
historic times 16-17, 69-70, in the Brah- 
mapa period 163, in the Age of Gau¬ 
tama Buddha 261; with Phcenieia in 
prehistoric times 69—70. 

Trade-routes in the Chalcolithic Age 16 ; 
in the Rgvedic Age 66, 70, 73-74 ; in 
the Brahmpa period 159-60, 163 ; in the 

' Age of Gautama Bnddha 261, 263—64. 

Trees, in the Rgvedic Age 42 ; in the 
Brahmana poriod 98—105; in the Age of 
Gantama Buddha 204—08. 


u 

Use of the horse in war in the Rgvedic 
Age 38—39. 

Usury, 275 ; usurers organised into guilds 
275 ; their exactions condemned 277. 

V 

Villages, origin of, 25, 183—88 ; classi¬ 
fication of, 186—87 ; administrative 
machinery of, 25—26; corporate activity 
in, 25—26, 188—90. 

W 

Weaving industry, in the Chalcolithio Age 
12 ; in the Rgvedic Age 45—49 , in the 
Brahmana period 115—20 ; in the Age of 
the Ramayapa 120—22 ; in the Age of 
Gantama Buddha 218—22. For details 
See under cotton, linen, silk and woolen 
industries. 

Weights and measure?, in the Rgvedic Age 
77 ; in the Brahmana period 164, 271 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 271_72. 

Wine-distilling—See under Manufacture of 
liquor. 

Woolen industry, in the Rgvedic xVge 48 ; 
in the BramSpa period 118—19 ; in the 
Age of the Ramayana 121 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 221—22. 

Work in bones, in the Palaeolithic Age 2 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 229. 

Work in cora]s-8ee under Coral, work in. 

Work in grass and reeds—See under Grass, 
work in. 

Work in horn 229. 

Work in stone—See under Stone, work in. 


Index 111. Proper Names. 

[ Zlje references are to the pages of this'work ] 


A 

Aboaein (=tha Indus) 19. 

Abyssinia 19. 

Abyssinians 20. 

Aciravati river 182. 

Aden 7. 

Adichanallnr 8, 18. 
idityas 80. 

.^lian 210. 

Agastya 105 fn., 111. 

Agni 26, 37, 66, 83,125,153 fn., 159, 177, 
Agra 27, 33, 135. 

Ahina saorifioes 239. 

Ajanta caves 232. 

Ajata^atrn, King 156, 184, 278. 

Ajigarta 82, 

AkhnrSja 199, 

Akkad 72, 73. 

Akkadian 77. 

Al-Uhaid 17. 

Alexander 77, 236, 

Alexandria 73. 

Allahabad 181, 

Alavi 180. 

Amara (siiriba) 208, 207 fn. 

Amenophis 19. 

America 280. 

AmitratSpana 273 fn. 

Amulya Ch, Sen 257 fn. 

Amvapali 192, 257. 

Anantapura 4, 8, 18. 

Anathapindaka 192, 254, 255. 

Andhapura 180. 

Andhras 81, 


Andrew Lang 61. 

Anga 95, 97, 180. 

Angirasas, the 168. 

Angha 199, 

Angnl 2. 

Anupiya city 180. 

Annradhapura 234 fn. 

Anandaknmara 259, 

Apala 24. 

Apasthamva 186, 192 fn., 193 fn., 194, 195, 
203 fn., 244, 244 fn., 249 fn.. 250, 267fn., 
268 fn., 276, 276 fn., 277 fn. 

AptarySma 141. 

Arabia 70, 72, 74, 163. 

Arabian Sea 69, 70. 

Arada 199. 

Aradns, isle 70. 

Aramic script 73 . 

Arati 47. 

Arcot 9 fn. 

Aristapura city 180. 

Aristobulus 199. 

Armenia 73. 

Arrian 77, 163, 200 fn., 212 fa, 226 fa, 
228 fn. 

Asitanjana city 180. 

Asmodeus 106. 

A^oka forest 103, 122, 147. 

Assakenoi, the 163. 

Assapnra 180. 

Assyria 72, 133. 

Assyrian 163, 260. 

Astakenoi, the 163. 

Aivamedha 110, 111, 126. 
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A^vapati, King 156. 

A^wiui 28, 40, 96, 112,113,154. 

Asanga 78. 

Asandhivat 81. 

Atithigva 78. 

AtirStra rite 141. 

Atri 24. 

Atfcaka city 180. 

Attock 19. 

Atavi 180. 

Avanti 183. 

Ayodhya kingdom 95,120, 124,142. 

Ayodhya city 95, 101 fn., 105 fn., 121, 
122,133,146, 147,148,180,182. 

Ayojjha. city “Ayodhya 180. 

Ayomnkha mountain 124, 

B 

Babylon 17, 21, 70, 71 fn„ 146, 163, 260, 
262, 267. 

Babylonians 164. 

Baccanalia 227. 

BsMstrian 163. 

Baden Powell 64. 

Babllika 112,158. 

Balfonr S. H. 49, 

Balkh 74. 

Ball, V. 70, 210, 210 fn. 

Eallensen, Dr, 57. 

^rker 19 fn. 

Barley island 162 fn. 

Baroda 4. 

Barygaza 164, 

Baudhayana 141, 163, 186, 190, 193 fn., 
194, 195, 196, 203 fn., 248, 250, 250 fn. 
260, 268 fn., 274, 275 fn., 276, 

Bali 124. 

Beal 236 fn. 

Bellary 3, 4, 4 fn., 5. 

Belnchisthan 4,11,14,17. 

Benares 27, 179, 180, 181, 185, 186, 187, 
220, 221, 224, 228, 238, 239, 251, 264, 
265, 267, 273 fn, 274, 279. 


Bengal 231. 

Be^ara 183. 

Bhadraratika ISO. 

Bhaga 137, 157 fn., 199. 

Bhandagama 264, 

Bhandarkara D. R. 9. 

BhJrnt Topes 233 fn. 

Bharadwaja 33, 56, 121, 

Bharata 95,121, 122, 124, 133, 158, 178. 
Bhava 79. 

Bhnjya 68. 

Bihar 81. 

Bijnai rirer 2. 

Billa Sangam 2. 

Sirs Nimrod 163. 

Bjornstjirna, Count 20 fn. 

Blanford H. F. 1 fn. 

Bloomfield 51 fn., 150 fn. 

Blue river 19. 

Bodhisattva 231, 237. 

Bohlen Von 71. 

Bohtlingh 166, 

Book of Genesis 20. 

Brahma 147. 

BrShmi alphabet 260, 

Brhadratha 153 fn. 

Brabmottara city 180. 

Brhaspati 30, 172, 

Broach 16, 164, 260, 261. 

Bruce Foote 3 fn , 4 fn., 5 fn. 

Brvu 79. 

Buddha, the 179, 181, 192, 200, 219, 231, 
236, 239, 245, 251, 254, 255, 261, 278. 
Buddhagho?a 231 fn., 233 fn. 

Buhler 67, 260, 

Burma 261, 262. 

Burma find 1, 

Byzantine 76. 

c 

Calcutta 27. 

Caldwell, Dr. 71, 71 fn., 260. 

Cambay 16, 
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Cary 214 fn. 

Caspian Sea 73, 

Cathedral Cave of Bills Sargam 2. 
Ceylon 162, 261, 264. 

Ceylonese 135. 

Chakravarman 248. 
Chakradharpnr 2. 

Chaldsea 72, 2.30. 

Champ5 city 179,180, 261, 264. 
Chandragupta Maurya 82. 
Chavadipaleiyam 10. 

ChedI 78, 183. 

Chik Mnlangi lake 2. 

Childers 191 fn,, 270 fn. 

China 162, 163. 

Chitra, king 79. 

Chitrakflta hill 123. 

Chnnda 244, 

Chrysostom 210. 

Cockbnrn J. 5, 6. 

Coimbatore 8. 

Colebrooke 245 fn. 

Cretan 16. 

Ctesias See under Ktesias. 
Cuddapah 2, 4. 

Cnnningham 181,183, 236. 

^ Cntoh 11, 

Cavier 19. 

Cyavana 43 fn., 63, 

Cyrus, king 163. 

D 

Daksipapatha 95. 

Dandaka forest 120, 121. 

Daniell C. 280 fn, 

Dantapura city 180—81, 262. 

■!f Darada 210. 

j Darada 210. 

j Dardisthan 210. 

i Darila 108. 

! Darius 74,163, 209, 210, 261, 280. 

Dar^ r^te 141. 
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Da^aratha 120, 121, 122, 129, 133. 

David 70. 

Day, Dr. 69, 

Dayarama Sahni 11. 

D’Anville 73- 

Deocan, the 71, 99 fn, 104 fn. 1G5 fn, 1’24, 
Dedan 70. 

Deir—el—Bahari 17, 72- 
Delhi 27, 

De^aka city 181. 

Davadatta 181. 

Devapi 156. 

Dhanapali 255, 

Dhanwantari 42. 

Dhenkenal 2. 

Digha Karayana 165. 

Dionysia 227. 

Diosooridea 114. 

Divodasa 27, 78. 

Dlrgha CarSyapa 185, 

D. R, Bhandarkar 76, 271. 

Dravi^ country 95, 181, 207 fn. 

Dravidians 163, 

Drsadvati, river 81, 

Durgacarya 5J. 

Dutugaimuna 135. 

Dvaravati, port 262. 

E 

Rabani 17. 

East End 185. 

Edakal cave 5, 

Edda 40. 

Eggeling, Professor 166. 

Egypt 9,14,17,18, 19, 20, 21, 61, 71, 72, 
74, 280. 

Egyptians 20, 21, 69, 135. 

Elam 17. 

Elliot 10, 

Elliot Smith 6. 

Erythral 210. 

Esubius 18, 19, 


Esnkari 237. 

Estasa 39. 

Ethiopia 18. 

Ethiopians 19. 

Euphrates 72, 73 fn., 77. 

Ezion—Geber 70. 

P 

Faizabad district 182. 

Farakkabad District 182. 

Fatepur Sikri 224. 

Fansboll 256 fn. 

Fawcett, F. 5 fn. 

Fergusson 10. 

Fick, Dr. 228, 257. 

Finidis ( — Phoenicia) 69. 

Fonlkes, T. Rev. 21, 71, 261. 

Frazer 3. 

Frazer, R. W. 61, 67. 

G 

Gambia, river 19. 

Gambhirapattana, port 181, 262. 
Gandhakuttra monastery 228, 224. 

Gangs 22. 

Ganges canal 10. 

Gautama Baddba 253. 

Gautama, law-giver 191, 192, 194, 195 fn,, 
196, 203 fn., 210, 244, 249 fn., 250, 250 
fn., 267 fn. 274,275,275 fn., 276, 276 fn„ 
277, 277 fn. 

GayS 264. 

Gindhara 48, 222, 261, 265. 

Gandharans 40. 

Gedrosia 74. 

Galdner 26, 51, 58, 135, 156. 

Ghat mountains 164, 

Ghat^ila 2, 

Gho;a 63. 

Ghosila 236, 

Gilead 20. 

Girivraja 149 fn., 184.. 


Godavari, river 105 fn. 

Godavari flake 1. 

Golden Forest 121. 

Golden Chersonese 261 fn. 

Goldstncker 119, 269. 

Gonial river 22. 

Gomati, river 22. 

Gonad dha 264. 

Gonda District 182. 

Gorakhpur 131, 

Gotnma (-the Buddha) 253, 

Gowland 4 fn. 

Greece 9, 21, 61, 153. 

Greeks 199, 210. 

Griffith 42 fn., 43 fn., 57, 57 fn., 58 fn., 65, 
66 fn., 68 fn., 93, 93 fn., 94 fn., 93 fn., 
99 fn., 105 fn., 109, 112 fn.. 139 fn. 
Guntur 2. 

H 

Hakra, river 11, 

Hall 73 fn. 

Halidda-vani^a, nigamo 181. 

Hanumana 121,122,124, 148, 175. 

Hansa League 266. 

Harappa 11,'13, 16. 28, 73 fn. 

Hatasu 18, 72. 

Hattigama 264. 

Hang 34 fn., 141 fn. 

Havell, E. B. 145, 145 fn., 146, 183. 

Hazra, mountain 184. 

Hajipnra 183. 

Hebrew 21, 71. 

Heera lake 2. 

Heeren 19 fn., 20, 71. 

Herodotus 179, 203, 209, 209 fn., 210, 210 
fn., 214, 214 fn., 260, 262 fn., 289 fn, 
Hewitt 72, 163. 

Hibbert Lectures 17, 72. 

Hillebrandt 34 fn,, 224 fn. 

Himalayan regions 113. 

Hindukush mountain 73. 
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Hippalus 74. 

Hiram 70, 71. 

Hirt, Hermann 22 fn. 

Hiuen Tsang 2?6. 

Hoernle -A.. F. R. 180 fn., 182 fn., 18.i fn. 
Homer 229. 

Hopkins 67, 85 fn., 157. 

Horace 70 fn. 

Humboldt 162 fn. 

Hunt E. H. 9, 9 fn., 18. 

I 

larchns 19. 

Idumeans 70. 

[Iliad 229. 

Illnsa 155. 

Indapattha city 181. 

Indian Ocean 162, 261. 

Indra 9, 10, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
26, 39, 40, 47, 43, 53, 55, 56, 57, 62, 69, 
75, 77, 80, 82, 87, 113, 147, 153 fn., 159, 
176, 179. 

Indrani 118 fn. 

Iroqnoie, the 61. 

Isa 19. 

Ishmelites 20. 

' Isida8i275. 

Isis 19. 



Jacob 21. 

Jahnus, the 156. 

Janaka. 120, 121, 156, 166, 167, 173. 
^na^ ruti 89, 173. 

^nairuteya 82. 

^^menjaya 82. 

JnrSaandba 236. 

152 fn. 

Jkkla Pravahana 156. 
jRlfftla Satyakama 156. 

^I^osphant 71. 

J^vana 213. 


Jetuttura city 181. 

Jevons 154, 154 fn. 

Jivaka 192. 

Joseph 20. 

Jnbbalpur 2. 

Judea 163. 

Julius Africanus 18. 

Jumna, river 23, 181, 264. 
Jyotistoma 141. 

K 

Kabul, river 22. 

Kaikeyl 174. 

Kaegi 26, 44. 

Kaira 2. 

Kajangala, city 181. 

Kalabagh 19. 

Kalinga 18, 252, 279, 280 fn, 
Kamboja 112,158, 265. 
Kammasadamma, city 183. 

Kanita 19. 

Kapilavastu 181, 200, 264. 
Kapgallu 3, 5. 

Karayandra 74, 

Karnool 2, 4. 

Kathiawar 4, 11, 16. 

Kashmere 213. 

Kassites, the 13 fn., 146. 

Kasu 78. 

Kanrama, King 173. 

Kau5alya 32, 120, 121. 
Kau^amveya 82. 

Kau^amvl 179, 236. 

Kantalya 271. 

Kautamvara 221, 265. 

Kautilya, 189, 268 fn., 270, 272 fn. 
Kavasha 155. 

Kaksivan 78. 

Kali, river 182. 

Kali, slave-girl 255, 257. 

Kampila 81. 

Karopilya 81,181, 
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Ka^i Bharadvvaja 198, 211. 

Ka^i kingdom 95, 156, 181, 182, 187, 197 
243, 280. 

Kasia 131. 

Ka§yapa Baddha 181, 255, 

Katyayana 141, 245. 

Kaverl, river 99 fn., 124. 

Kaveripattana 181, 

Keith, A. B. 1 fn. 

Kekaya kingdom 122. 

Kekayas, the 156. 

Kennedy 163,163 fn. 

Kern 192 fn. 

Khandagiri 236. 

Khara 133. 

Khorasan 13, 17. 

Khujiuttara 254. 

Khnllakalmasa, city 183. 

Ki^orimohan Son Gupta 92 fn. 

Kiskindhya kingdom 95. 

Kitagiri, nigama 181. 

Kikata ( = Magadha) 22. 

Knox, H. 5. 

Koli city 181. 

Koliya country 181. 

Koliya city 200. 

Koliyans 200. 

Ko^ala 8, 95, 105 fn., 185, 187, 192, 237, 
243, 253, 255; 263, 279. 

Ko^am 181. 

Ko^amvi 181, 264, 

Kosiyagotta 121, 192. 

Krumn, (= Kurrum) river 22. 

Ktesiaa 163, 164, 260, 260 fn. 

Kubha, river 22. 

Knkundhas, the 139. 

Kukurabhas, the 139. 

Knlli (fabrics) 16. 

Kullaga 18.^. 

Kumbhakarna 147. 

Kundagama 183 
KnnJiya city IS I, 


Kurnool 8. 

Knrram, river 22. 

Kurnnga 78. 

Kurupanchala country 166. 

Kurus, the 81. 

Kn^a, prince 237. 

Ku^anagara 181. 

Kn^inauara 180, 181. 

Knsinara 181, 264. 

Kuvera 147. 

Kymore (cave paintings) 5. 

L 

La Cnperie 162. 

Ladak 210. 

Ladders, the 73. 

LakSmI 142. 

Lang-pa 162. 

Lanka, city 103, 121, 146, 148, 162. 

Larkana, district 11. 

Lassen, C. 21, 21 fn. 71. 

Leormant 18, 72. 

Levant 69. 

Lichchbavis, the 252, 257. 

Limbi 16. 

Lomapada, King 97. 

London 115, 214 fn. 

Longhurst 8 fn,, 9 fn. 

Ludwig 26, 51, 52 fn. 74. 

Lydekker, R. 210. 

M 

Jilackay, E. 17 fn. 

Macdonoll 22 fn., 23 fn., 25 fn , 26, 29, 32, 
33 fn., 34, 34 fn., 35 fn., 38, 38 fn., 44, 45 
fn, 46 fn., 49, 49 fn., 54 fn., 59, 63 fn., 66 
fn.,67, 68, 74 fn., 81, 84 fn., 91 fn., 88 
91 fru, 125, 157, 164 fn., 166 fn., 174 fn., 
fn., 245 fn. 

Madhura city 181. 

Madhyade^a 81. 
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Madras, the 182. 

Magadha 81, 95. 181, 184, 190, 191, 192, 
238. 

Mahanama 198, 253, 

Mahaparsva 147. 

Mahldhara 107, 132. 

MahSgovinda 184. 

Maharastra 76. 

Mahavlra 76. 

Mahendra 264. 

Malabar Coast 72, 163. 

Malayaoliala hill 124. 

Malaya Archipelago 162 fn. 

MalladeSa 180. 

Mallika 253. 

Manes, King 19. 

MantharS 121. 

Manu, King 191, 147. 

Mann, the Great 28. 

Manu as Adam of the race 84 fn., 89, 90. 
Mann, law-giver 133, 248 fn. 252, 269. 

Mann, the Indian Noah 161. 

Marco Polo 164. 

Margalla spur 184. 

Marshall, Sir John 11 fn., 184 fn. 

Maski 4. 

Mathura city 181. 

Matsya 95. 

Manbhandara (rook carvings) 5—6. 

Manryan 145, 166. 

Mauryas the 165, 166. 

Max Dnncker 72. 

Max Muller 45, 57, 58, 94 fn., 119, 135 fn., 
2 24 fn., 239 fn. 

Maya 121, 147. 

MadnrS 56 fn. 

MSgadhI, river 95. 

Mahissati city 181, 264. 

Marnts 30, 48, 75. 

Me Crindle 70 fn., 163 fn., 202 fn., 210 fn., 

262 fn, 280 fn. 

Medhyatithi 78. 


Medhajanana ceremony 217. 

Mediantish 21. 

Mediterranean Sea 69. 

Megasthenes 200, 210, 210 fn., 229, 280, 
280 fn. 

Mehi 16. 

Mesha inscriptions 260. 

Mesopotami 11, 14, 17. 

Mihran, river 11. 

Mirzapur 6. 

Mithila city 182, 185. 

Mitra (god) 24. 

Mohenzo Daro 11,12,14, 15,16, 17, 18, 28, 
73 fn., 120. 

Montgomery 11. 

Morhana Pahar 2. 

Mrs. Manning 21 fn., 34 fn. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids 74 fn, 193, 360. 

Muir 29, 49, 49 fn., 54 fn., 58. 

Mnjavant mountain 34. 

Murree ridge 184. 

Mutibas 81. 

Mysore 4. 

N 

N. Dntt 192 fn. 

N. G. Maznmdar 11. 

N. N. Ghosh 264 fn. 

Nachiketas 121. 

Naisadas 81. 

Nandanakinana 147. 

Nandana, city 182. 

Nara canal. Eastern II. 

Navagvas 30. 

Navavastva 153 fn. 

NabhSnedistha 94. 40. 

NagamundS 253. 

Nagojibhatta 165. 

Naland4 264. 

Nearohos 74, 210, 226 fn., 228. 

Nebonidus 17, 72,163; 

Nebuchadnezzar 17, 72, 163. 
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Nellore 2, 

Nepal 214, 236, 

Nerbuda find 1. 

Nilab, river 19, 

Nilgiri 4. 

Nivedita, Sister 148 fn, 

Noah, Indian 161, 

North America 61, 

Nnagarh 2, 

0 

Obermaier 1. 

Oldenburg 51, 83, 231, 233 fn, 

Oldham 2 fn. 

Ophir 71, 

Grissa 205, 236. 

Osborn 1 fn. 

Oudh 81. 

Oxus 73. 

P 

Paippalada 107 fn. 

Paithan 182. 

Pajra 78. 

Palmyra 74. 

PampS, river 93, 

Panchavati Forest 105 fn., 122, 
Panohaiaradiya ceremony 110. 
Panchanana Mitra 4 fn, 5, 5 fn., 6 fn. 
ParSvTi 63, 

Parivakra city 82, 

Parjanya (god) 31, 79, 178, 199, 
Parikshit 178. 

Parsn 78. 

Partabgunj 2. 

Pasenadi, King 185, 237, 253. 
Patitthana city 182, 264. 

Patna Museum 7. 

PakasthSman Kaurayan 78. 

Panohala 81, 82,156, 181, 279. 
PSndukulis 10. 


Panini 114 fn., 167, 202, 213, 216, 221,228, 
236, 248, 251, 259, 265, 263, 208 fn., 

269, 269 fn., 274. 

Parn.jni, country 40, 48, 

Pataligrama 184. 

Pataliputra 184, 264. 

Patalipnttaka 182. 

Percy Brown 5 fn. 

Persia 17, 73, 163. 

Persian Gulf 69, 70, 72, 73. 260, 261. 
Papis.the 74, 79, 

Persians 114, 135, 200 fn , 210. 

Philostrattts 18, 19. 

Phoenicia 69. 

Phoenicians 69, 70. 

Pijavana 78. 

Piprn 26. 

Fiprawah Stupa 214, 218, 229. 

Pischel 26, 65. 

Pliny 114,135, 200 fn., 210. 

Pooocke 19 fn., 20. 

Polasapura 182, 187, 225. 

Potali city in K54i kingdom 182. 

Potali city in A^maka kingdom 182. 

Potana city 182. 

Prajapati 114, 125. 

Pra^asta 147. 

Prastoka 78. 

Prananatha, Dr. 271. 

Prakrta dialects 269. 

Prthusravas 79. 

Ptolemy 162 fn. 

Pnlindas 81. 

Pun 72. 

Pnnna 263. 

Pnnna 258. 

Pundras 81. 

Punt 18. 

Purna 259. 

Purnkutsa 153. 

Purnamasi rite 141. 

Pushan (god) 35, 36, 40, 48, 112. 
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R. ^yimS ^Sstrl 268 fn. 

Ragozin 49, 49 fn., 67. 

Raigarh 4, 5, 5 fn. 

Raikka 89, 129, 173. 

RajjamSla 255. 

Ramanaka. city 182. 

Rame^a Dntt 28 fn. 

Ramses 19. 

Rapson 23 fn., 25 fn., 38 fn., 67 fn., 68 fn. 

81, 87 fn., 193 fa, 248 fn., 266 fn. 
Rassam 17, 72, 163. 

Rathavimocanlya oblations 165. 

Ranrava ( = Roruka), city 262. 

Rawalpindi 264. 

Rawlinson 73 fn., 209 fn., 210 fn., 280 fn. 
Rajagaha 182. 

Rajagiha 182. 

RSjagrha 179, 180, 182, 186, 191, 192, 
236, 256, 263. 

Rajasiiya 110,165, 174. 

RakhSladasa Banerji 11. 

Rama 19, 95, 105 fn., 120, 121, 122, 124, 
125, 133,142,153,174, 178. 

Ramakrsna, commentator 223 fn. 

Rapti, river 182. 

Ravapa 120, 121, 122, 124, 130,140, 142, 
170, 171, 175. 

Rea 7, 8 fn. 

Red Sea 69, 74,162. 

Reinand 162 fn. 

Rhinooolura 70. 

Rhys Davids 166, 182 fn., 183 fn., 188, 
191 fn., 197 fn., 231, 233 fn., 234 fn., 
236 fn., 237 fn., 253, 256 fn, 262, 262fn., 
263, 265 fn. 

Ribhus 24. 

Richard, F. J. 9 fn. 

Ridgeway, Prof. 9. 

RijraSva 24, 63. 

Robertson 70 fn. 


Rohini, river 181, 200. 

Roman 66, 254. 

Rome 21, 153. 

Romka, city 182, 262. 

Roth, Von 40, 51, 52, 55,128, 156,166. 
Royle, Dr. 20, 70. 

Rnanwelle Dagoba 135. 

Rudra (god) 36, 75, 76, 84. 

Rnsamas 78, 173. 

s 

S. Krishnaswami lyenger 73. 

Sabaras 81. 

Sabeans 72. 

Sadimatta city 182. 

Sagnia, city 182. 

Sahajtti 264. 

Sahara, desert 19. 

Sahri-Sokhta 16. 

Saknla 187. 

Salt Range 34. 

Samarra 17. 

Sambalpur 2. 

Sambara, an asnra 26, 27. 

Samkissa city 182. 

Sarpkiia 182. 

Sangai, river 2. 

Santal Parganas 205. 

Saptagn, a sage 55. 

SarkarS, nigama 182. 

Sarajn, river 22, 182. 

Saraswati, river 22, 38, 81. 

Saraswatl 27. 

Sasarpari 80. 

Satvats 81. 

Sannaka, a sage 177 fn. 

SantramanI, rite 141. 

Savitar, (god) 161. 

Saxony 122, 

Sayce, Dr. 17, 72. 

St^ala, city 182, 264. 

S4kala(=>Sialkot) 182. 
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Saketa, city 179,182, 264. 

Sakyaa 200, 236, 253. 

Salavat! 257. 

Saiatnra, city 182. 

Saiindiya, village 191. 

Samkalya, city 182. 

Sanchi Topes 233 fn. 

Santann 156. 

Sati 244. 

Sayana 28 fn., 33, 46, 56, 79, 84, 89, 89 fn., 
90,100,114, 128, 165, 166. 

Schiern, Dr. 210. 

Schoff 70 fn., 74 fn. 

Schrader, Otto 22 fn., 24, 45, 49, 49 fn., 50, 
130,131. 

Scotland 10. 

Senegal, river 19. 

Setavya, city 182. 

Seth Mahetha 182. 

Shalmanesar 163. 

Sheftovitoh 146. 

Sialkot 182. 

Sidon 69, 74. 

Simrock 98 fn. 

Siiphavahu, King 187. 

Siiphala, lion-prince 261. 

Sind 11, 12, 48, 66, 95, 112, 120, 158, 264, 
265. 

Sindon 11, 120. 

Sindhn, river 38. 

Singanpnr 4. 

Singhbhnm 5. 

Sirima 257. 

Sistan 14, 17. 

Siva 20. 

Sivi, country 180,181, 220, 265. 

S!ta 105,120,122,123,124, 161, 175. 

SIta (goddess of Furrow) 199. 

Skylax 74, 261. 

Smith, Elliot 6. 

Smith, V. A. 1 fn., 7, 7 fn., 61, 184 fn. 
236, 261 fn. 


Soma, King 118. 

Sonrastra 95. 

Souvira, 95. 

Sovira kingdom 182, 264. 

Sravastl, city 179, 180, 182, 185,186,192, 
213, 237, 24.3, 244, 251, 259,26.3,264, 
265, 267. 

Srnkta, an asnra 27. 

St. Paul 236. 

Stein, Anriel Sir 11, 14. 

Stevenson 34, 141 fn. 

Strabo 70 fn., 199 fn., 200 fn,, 163, 212 fn, 
214 fn. 

Snbimal Sarkar 51 fn., 52, 57 fn., 119, 
127 fn., 128. 

Sudas 78, 156. 

Sudar4ana hill 124, 

Suez 14. 

Sngrlva 161. 

Suidaitissa 135. 

Sumatra 162 fn. 

Sumer 13, 17, 72, 73, 260. 

Snipsnmara city 182—83, 

Sumva kingdom 181. 

Sunahiepha 83. 

Snndas 19. 

Snpara, city 260, 

Suparaga, a pilot 266. 

Supparaka, city 183, 260, 262, 263. 
Surasenas, the 181. 

Surundhana, city 182, 

Susa 14, 17. 

Suvarnabhumi ( = Barma) 261, 261 fn, 264. 
Suvarpadwipa 162, 162 fn. 

Snvarnarekha, river 2. 

Suvastn ( — Swat), river 22. 

SOrya 39. 

Suryarika (= Sahara desert) 17. 
Svanadratha 78. 

Svanaya 78. 

Svativatl 183. 

Swat, river 22, 
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Sylvain Levi, 84 fn. 

Synoellns 19. 

Syria 73, 260. 

T 

Takkshailia 183. 

Talohir 2. 

Taicba Sanda 19. 

Tanjore 56 fn. 

Tarshis 71. 

Tarila 60, 82, 183, 1?4. 199, 239,264. 
T4mralipti 264. 
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